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f. Compotte ol apples, Portuguese fa 1V1 ion 

6. A jelly compotte of apples 

7. A compotte of apples A-la-houillonne. 

CHAP. XII r. 
Of the Art of taking out Snots and Stains. 

£rt. *• To take off iron molds from linen - jj 

2. To takeoff carriage-wheel's greafo from clothes ib. 

3. Againft piU-ipots - ib. 

4. To take off all forts of fpots from cloth of whatev- 
er colour it may be - - ib. 

£. A g'-neral receipt againft all forttoffpolfe upon ev- 
ery fort of ftufl - - ib. 

6. Againft oil-lp«ti - g^ 

7. A warning ball to take off fpots - - ib. 

5. To take out pi^.ch and turpentine fpots - ib. 
q. Againft inA-fpots, whether on cloth or linen ib. 

xc. Another more ample remedy againft ink when juft 

f pilled - s - - ib. 

II. Againft oil fpot6 on fatin, and other filA-ftuffs, e- 

ven on paper g6 

it. A preparation of bails againft fpots - ib. 

33. For hlAs - ib. 

14. To reftore gold and iilver laces to their former beauty ib. 

15. To reftore Turkey carpets to their firft bloom ib. 

36. To maAe. tapeftries relume their firft brightnefs, 
W&en their colours have been tarnifhed and fpoiled 37 

37. To taAe oft all the fpots of wax from velvet of any 
colour except the crimfon - - ib. 

18. To taAe the fame off from fiMs and camblets ib. 
3 9. To wafb a gold or filver, or fiU embroidery, or either 

linen, or any ftuff whatever, and render it liAe new ib. 

so, To taAe the fpots off from filA and woolen ftufis 3! 

1. To colour velvet in red - - ill. 

a. To revive the colour of a cloth * ib. 

3. To v*ke the fpots off from a white cloth - ib. 

4. To take off the fpots from crimfon & other velvets 39 

5. Te taAe off an oil fpot from cloth - ib. 

6. A compoiition of foap to ta*e off all forts of fpots ib.'. 

7. 7o taAc the fpota off from a white fiM or crimfon 
velvet - • - - ib. 
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f. A wax to Jay on iron or ft eel* 

TAKE the bulk of a nut of white wax i melt it, mi 
■frse of a mufquet ball of cerufe of 
V.nice. When both are incorporated together, form 
.*&« ccr icks. With them rub your 

pi- ' ike], or iron, after having previously warmed 
'friy f t the wax, which you will fpreai 

well over it • feather, When the wax is cold, traea 

whatever you will on it, and pais afterwards, on the 
Urns you&all have drawn, the following water. 

II. A mordant water to engrave m ft eel. 
I. Take good xre » i n grapes, the ftronge'fl you 

cai !twa in powder, and a link fait dried and puL 

ve ^ all together till peril dved : then 

P 21 ter on the lines of you wing-, re- 

^ i{ ■ tll] " ved. 

1 "lver, on a white 

! 

"& I xriac 

R.ot ell 

«- * 

! then drain 

" ■ ".. 1 a tfd rui 
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plat?. In about half an hour afterwards h will be 

perfe&lv engraved. ". _ „ 

3. Callot's varnish, .of which the co -potion mail 
be icand herenfter, in the Chapter an Varnijhts , is an admi- 
rable compofition to lay on the plate you propoie to 
engrave. 

III. 7c tngran>i tmtb aquafortis, fo that the work may 

appear like a bafTo relievo. 

Take equal parts of vermilion and of black lead : two, 
or three, graii naiUck in drops. Grind them all to- 

gether, en marble, with lintfeed oil ; then put this com- 
pofition into a (hell. Next to this operation, cut ibme 
foft quills, and let your fteel or iron be well polifiied. 
Try firil, whether your colour runs fuffkiently with your 
pens : and, if it mould not, you mull add a little more oil 
to it ; without making it, however, too limped ; but on- 
ly fo as to have your pen mark freelv with it, as if you 
were writing, with ink, on paper. Then rub well your 
plate of fie el with wood ajhes, to clean and ungreafe it; 
after which, you wipe it with a clean rag, and draw your 
defign upon it, with your pen, prepared as before, and 
dipped into your liquor. If you want to draw birds, or 
©ther animus, you muft only draw the outlines of them 
with your pen, then mi -up the irfkie of thofe lines with 
a hair-pencil : that is to fay, you will cover all thefpace, 
contained between the firft outlines drawn with the pen, 
with the fame colour, which you will lay with a brum, to 
preferve all that part againft the mordacity oft 1 e aqua- 
fortis. When th t is done, you let your work dry for a 
day or two. When dryed thus, you take fome fire, 
snade with charcoal, into a ch ifrndifh, and bake over it 
your colour by degrees, til! it becomes quite brown. 
Take ore notwithftanding r,ot to bum it, for fear you 
fhould fc'ate it when you come to fcr ;ch. with the point 
of a needle, thofe etchings, or places, which you want 
to be engraved , with. the following aquafortis, 
I 7 . A q U a fortis for en?ra ving . 

Tike ver i.?rife, roch alum. Roman yii . iol and com- 

■1 three ounces ; which you will pound 

tv fine povvd Have a new pipkin, in which 

v.. ill puta Huie ffioic frhan a qniart oi water, and 

ur 
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your drugs, all together. Let them thus inftffe a cou- 
ple of hours ; then place them over a charcoal fire : 
and, when the water has a little fimrnered, take the pot 
from oir the fire and let it cool fo, that you may dip 
your hand in it without fcalding. Then have an earth- 
en cap, with which you take Off that water, and pour it 
over the work you mean to engrave ; id that it may run 
well, and freely, over all the places which are to he 
marked, and then ofFinto a pan placed under to re- 
ceive it. Continue thus to- water voor work for three 
quarters of an hour. Then you -wii? pour upon it clear 
pump water, to wafil off the mud which the aquafortis 
fhallhave occafloned. You are then to try, with -a 
needle, the depth of the lines of your engraving : and, 
if rot at your liking, you mint begin again watering it, 
as before. The only care you are to have, is, that your 
liquor mould not be too warm : for, then, it would 
fpoll the work. It is better to ufe it lukewarm onl^ 
and be longer at it. 

V. To engrave on brafs, or copper ■, with aquafortis. 

You mult put in your colour more maftick in drops, 
and bake it alio rather more over the fire, after it is 
laid on your plate; fo that it mould turn altnoft black. 
And, if ic be a flat work, as generally are all thofe on 
copper plates, you rnuft raife around it a border of war 
to prevent the aquafortis, which you are to pour on it, 
from running off, and which is to be afeparatino- aqua± 
foriis with which you cover the plate to the thicknefs of 
a crown piece. After it has been thus left covered with 
that aquafortis, for a little while, this becomes green: 
then, is the time to throw it away, and to pour, in its 
place, fome pump water, when you will examine wheth- 
er the lines be fufficiently deep or not. If not, pour a- 
gain freih aquafortis on your plate, and thus you will 
obtain works of bajo relievo by contrary ; that is to fay 
railed grounds. You may thus engrave all forts of 
works. 

y*« T° engrave prints, by aquafortis. 
Take fome cerufe, which you will grind well with 
clear pump water, and fize it with ifinglafs. Lay this 
compofition, with a coarfe brufh, or pencil, on the plate 

which 
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h you want to engrav When hi v cm 

(ign you pleafe. Or, . if yen* to 

■ 
■ 

01D$ ;. 

'ill (lamp J 

■ the 

, a pen 

; an< a ih-. fine 

, you will you- e with it, in 

■.rokea marked on it, Mraafor- 

cfore directed, 

VII. Amther. . 

Take white lead, and grind it Well wi Sick in 

3, Cover your pl?J.e with it by means of a 

> and -then fmoothitwuh thefoft part ok 

»r. Let this dry, for a day or two ; then give a ie- 

C0i3 of this compofition, over the firft ; and fpread 

it with the palm of ycur band. When dry, bake it o- 

. aK till it eomesa little yellow; then draw 

what you will over it, with a black lead pencil ; and 

proceed afterwards, as before direcled. 

[II. The method of en graving 'with aquafortis* 

1 , Y011 n«*ft 3 a very wel! poliihed plate, and pe- 
ly clean. Set it to warm over a chafirgdiuH in which 

there is a charcoal fire. While on it, cover it with a 
varnifh, either dry or liquid, for there are two forts, 
Then you blacken that varnim with the flame of a can- 
dle, over which youpafs, and rcpafs, the plate on the 
var aimed fide. 

2, This being done, you have no more to do than 
to chalk your defign on that plate, which is .infinitely 
more eafy than to engrave with the graver. For, if 
you rub the back part of your drawing with fome fan- 
guine Hone (red chalk) or any thing elfe, and lay it 
afterwards on your plate, to trace it with a point, the 
fanguine, which is on the back of the draught, will eafiiy 
fetofron the varnifh. So that you may follow after* 
wards all the lines of the delign, and be infinitely more 

correct 
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correft in all the turns, and the exprefiion of the figures, 
This is the reafon why all the painters, who have their 
own works engraved,' take the trouble of drawing alfa 
the outlines of their figures, that the fpirit and beauty 
of the defign maybe preferved. Indeed it muft be 
co that we always difcover a great deal more 

art in thofe pieces which are engraved with aquafortis, 
than there is found in them that are done by the graver. 
And, even in many of thefe, the aquafortis is often em- 
ployed to Iketch lightly the contours, or outlines, of 
the figures, and to hav» them more correct. 

3. True it is, that it is fome times found neceflary to 
touch a little over, with the graver, certain parts which 
are not flrong enough, or that the aquafortis has not 
eaten in fafficieritiy. For it. is not eafy, in a great plate, 
1 get all the feveral parts foproportionably, and apro- 
fds, eaten in, as there fhould be nothing to find fault 



with 



4. It-is not enough for an engraver to work with the 
point of his needle, or fcooper, in all the different pla- 
ces of his work, with the ftrength and delicacy r.eceffary 
to make appear, as he wants them to be, the moll re- 
mote and the neareft parts- It is again requisite that he 
mould take care, when be comes to put the aquafortis 
on his plate, it fhould not bite equally every where* 
This is prevented, as follows, by a mixture of oil and 
tallow, which you will drop in it, from a lighted candle. 

5. To this effect he mufl: have a framed wooden 
beard, over-laid with wax, on which he fixes his plate a 
little aant way : then pours aquafortis on it, fo that it 
may only pfefs over it, and run into an earthen pan, pla- 
ced under to receive it.- . Therefore he takes care to 
examine when thofe parts, which are not to be fo deep. 
Iy eaten in, have received a fufficient quantity of aqua- 
fortis:- in which cafe, taking off his plate, hewafhes it 
with pump water, by pouring it only over; dries it 
gently before the fire, then covers the mo ft remote parts, 
and them which he wants to prefcrve weakeft, with the 
above mentioned mixture of -oil and tallow, that the a. 
qnafortis mould not ac% any more, on thofe places. 
Ilius, covering at feveral times, and as much as he plea- 
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fes, fuch places of his plate as he wants to keep^not fo 
tfrong as others, it rcfults that the figures, which are 
forwards in the pi&ure, are conftantly every time 
warned with the aquafortis which eats in them, till he fees 
they are fufficiehtly engraved, and according to the de- 
gree of ftrength which he is defircus of giving them. 

6. That fort si aquafortis we have mentioned and de- 
fcribed in this chapter at the article of the \ water for en- 
graving on iron, and which is compofed with verdigrife, 
vinegar, common and ammoniac kits, and copperas, is 
alfo made ufc of to engrave on copper, in pouring it on 
the plates, covered either with hard or foft varnifh, and 
fcratched, or etchecV agreeably to the defign you in- 
tend to engrave on them. 

7. As for what concerns the refiner's aquafortis , com* 
monly called white- water* it is never ufed hut upon 
the foft varnifh : and new as the former, which is cal- 

wen water, by pouring it only over the plate, and 

rig it run offinto a pan under it. A border of wax 

ft be made round the plate, on which, this being laid 

Don a table, fome of that white water- is poured, 

after having previoufly tempered it more or lefs with a 

proportionable quantity of common water, which is 

called pickling* 

IX. T-o engrave on wood. 
You begin by preparing a board, according to the 
fii'2 and thicknefs you want it, and finely polifhed on the 
fide it is to be engraved The fort of wood, which is 
generally choien for fuch a purpofe, is either pear-tree 
or box. ' And^QftheUfO, this laft is even flill preferable,. 
both on account of its being of a fiiperiot' hardnefs, and 
alio lefs liable to be worm-eaten. On that board you 
draw firA your defign, fetch as you want it to appear in 
printing. They, who have not the talent of drawing, 
as there are a great number, make ufe of the very 
drawing you giyejthem, which they pafte on their board, 
by the right fide, with a paile made of good flour, water, 
and a little vinegar. You mull take care th?t all the 
ftrokes of the drawing mould touch well, and flick on 
the wood : and, when the paper is very dry, wet it 
gently, and with the tip of your finger rub it off by de- 
grees, fo that the ttrokes only of the drawing fhould re- 
main 
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main on your board, as if you had drawn it with ink and 
a pen. Thefe ftrokes, or lines, fhew you all that you 
are to fpare, or preferve ; all the reft you are to cot off' 
and fink down with delicacy by means of a iharp and 
well tempered pen-knife, fmall chifel, or gouei, according 
to the fize and delicacy of the work, for you have no 
need of any other tool. 

X. To engrave on copper ivith the graver, 

i. When the plate, which is to be of red copper, is 
well poliftied, you draw your defign on it with either 
the black lead-ftone or a Meel point. When that is 
done,. you have no farther need of any thing but very 
jfharp and well tempered gravers to cut in, and give 
more or lets ftrength to certain parts, according to the 
{abject, and the figures, you execute. 

2. You mull alio have a certain tool of fix inches long, 
or thereabouts, one of the ends of which, called a fcra- 
per, is made in the form of a triangle, fharp on each 
<^dge t with which you fcrape on the copper when yci 

nt it. The other end, called a burnifher, has very- 
much thefhape of a fowl's heart, a little prolonged by 
the point, round and ilertder.. This ferves to pclifh the., 
copper, to mend the faults, and ibften the ilrokes. 

3. In order.. to form a better judgement of your work, 
yon fjiiift now and then, as you proceed on, rnakeufeof 
a ftump, made with a piece of an old hat rolled up and 
blackened, with which you rub your plate, on the place 
you are working, which fills the ftrokes with black, and 
makes you fee better the e it eel of your work, as you go,. 
You mull be provided likewife with a leather cuiliion, 
on which you lay your plate, while you engrave it. 

4. We mall not give any further account of the art of 
engraving than this inert epitome, and we fliall not at- 
tempt to enter into a more particular detail of the vari- 
ous and curious circumftances attending this noble art. 
They, whole curiofity, on that f. bjeft, will prompt 
them to be more particularly acquainted with it, may 
amply fatisfy themfelves>by taking the trouble to read 
the treatife which Abraham Bojfc has purpofely compo- 
fed, on the art of engraving. 

XL Ts 
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XI. To engrave en pel or iron ; fuch as blades of 

fajjordsy knives, &C. r • • i 

, Take one part of linden- tree coals ; two of vitriol, 
and as much of ammoniac fait. Grind all together with 
vinegar, to as to obtain a foft pafte of it. 1 hen, what? 
ever you want to engrave on fteel or iron begin fir It by 
fetching it with vermilion diluted with hntfeed 01U 
which you (hall have put a- drying to ufe it afterwards 
like a pencil. When your drawing is done, cover it 
with the above mentioned pafte to the thicknefs ofaft*- 
frer. This compofition muft be applied warm; and. 
the more warm it is, the fooner the work will be engra- 
ved ; though you mud have care not to burn it. When 
this composition is .well dry, take that powder off,' and. 
waih well the engraved place. _ ^ 

2. You may to the fame effect take SpanHh verdigrife, 
or common fait, one part ; and while you pound it in a 
mortar, add fame very flrong vinegar, and proceed as 

above. 

3. Some make ufe ofvitriol, alum, common fait, and 
linden-tree coals, which they prepare and ufe as above 
directed. 

XII. A water to engrave on- iron or copper. 
1. TakeSpanifh verdigrife, fublimate mercury, vit- 
riol, and alum, equal parts. Pound it all well in a 
mortar, and put it in a glafs veffel fufficiently large, with 
a proportionable quantity of the ftroageft diftilled vin- 
egar. Let the whole thus infufe for twelve hours, flir- 
ring it often. Draw next what dekgn you like on a 
coat of wax laid on your iron, or copper, either with a 
fteel point, or fictitious ocher, mixed with lintfeed oil. 
Then pafs fome of your liquor on the places you fhall 
have etched with a needle or fteel point, in following 
carefully the ftrokes of your defi <n, if it be firft drawn 
on wax. For, in the ufe of this method, you muft not 
fail to begin by covering firft your plate with it, as we 
faid eliewhere. You, may again lay on your defign, 
prepared as we faid, fome fublimate alone, finely pulye- 
rifed : then pour over it good ftrong vinegar, which 
you will let lay for the fpace of half an hoar, after 
which wafli it with coid water, and clean off your plate* 

XI I L Another 
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Xfri. Ancihn mor p :' afer. 

i. Take SpanH'h ven »?i?«r 

mac fait, tartar, vitriol, and < fait, of 

quarter of an ounce. V^ i well pound- 

ed, and mixed m\ \t ftr< - re- 

main for the {pace g a want to 

have your 6t - s ocher 

and 1 vc!l[ ■"-£ 

let it dry | Sf/. r a ~ 

warming over trie fire in an iron pan well tinned wi 
le$d ; and, leaving your uee! places 

and holding it in one hand over the pan, take with the 
other of the warm liquor* with a (peon, and pour it on 
your plate ; fo that, by falling again into the pan, you 
lofe none of your water. Continue fo doine, for a 
quarter of an hour's time: taking care, however, 
your water fliouki net be too warm* left is ihould fet a- 
runniug the oil which is mixed with the varnifh. When 
this- is done, rub the aforefaid compofition with pot-afti- 
C« mixed with an equal quantity of quick lime in pow- 
der, and you will find that what was covered with the 
compofitio-n will be preferred, and raifed from the o- 
ther parts of the plate which are eaten down. 

XIV. Jn &r&eni svzdev to engrave J? eel deeply > or even 

eat it off e?i,tirely- t 
Take two quarts, or thereabout, of thick black -wine, 
the oldeft and the beft you can find. Difiblv* into it 
quicklime, and brirnftene in powder, wine tartar and 
white fait, of each equal parts, and as much of the 
whole as there can poffibly be diffolvedin that quantity 
of wine. Vou mail next put all that mixture into a cu- 
curbit, or rather in a retort well luted. Adapt to k a 
hit-head to ferve as a receiver. Lute well the joints, 
then give it the heat gradually. There will ciftiil a 
very mordant water, which you may keep in a phial, 
carefully flopped, for ufe. 
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Secrets relative to Metals* 

I. Afecret to canfe the tranf mutation of iron into thefintft 

German jiesL 

i, rTT^AKE of dean foot one pound ; oak-wood afaca 
? twelve ounces, and four of pounded garlicks.- 
Boil all together in twelve pounds of common water, re- 
duced to a third, or four pounds. Strain this, and dip 
in it the iron pegs, which you will afterwards ftratify 
with the following cement. 

2. Take burnt wood's coals, otherwife called coker, 
and quick lime, of each three pounds : foot dried, and 
calcinated in an iron pan, one pound : decrepitate (nit; 
four ounces. Make of this and your iron feveral beds 
alternately one over another ; and, having well luted the 
vefTels in which you mall have made thofe beds of iron 
and cement, give them a reverberating fire, for three 
times twenty-four hours, and the operation is. done. 

If. ^To make tin. 

Take adifcretionable quantity of rye-bran quite pure; 
boil it a minuteor two in vinegar, then add to it a little 
water, and in that fame inftant plunge your fheets of 
black iron : then take out of the fire, and flop well, the 
velTel. Let your iron reft there and foak for twenty- 
four hours, after which time take off your iron fheets ; 
fcore them well with the very bran with which they 
have been a*foaking, then rub them over a little with 
grindflones. This being done, make them foak again 
in a water wherein you frnll have diiTol ed fome am- 
moniac fait, whence having taken them off, let them a- 
drainin?, and rub them afterwards with rye-Iran, and 
your tin will be done. 

Obferve that the veffeln-. which you lay ycur fheets 

foaking, muft be large enough to receive them in their 

full intended fisci 

III. a 
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Then take a fpOnge, dipt mw aiu^m W4ici ui liixcc 

difiillations ; bring it round the bar, and, 4a fix hours* 
it will break. 

IV. Another for the/ami purpofe. 

In two pounds of aquafortis, < ifiblve orpine, fulph ur* 

regal, and ver^'igriie, one ounce of each ; of quicklime, 

kiHeri in two ounces of triple-diliiHc vinegar, oneouncu. 

Place the whole in an alembic with one ounce of faltpe- 

tre, and two of ammoni c fait: and, having given a 

gradual fire to it, you will take the-'fpirits which fhall 

have drilled, and put them ' ga^ncver the frees or refi- 

due, with an addition of two ounces of pulverjfed arfe- 

r.ic. Diftill this a new, an^ keep . hat arifes from it. 

In this, if you dip an handkerchief and turn it rout i an 

iron bar, in three hours tin.e it will brf *k with the 

greuifteafe. You mu*t only take a great care to 

£uard yourfelfagainft the fumes, in diiHiling this corn- 

pofition. 

" V. To compofe a metal cf a gold colour. 
Take refine! *s copper fix ounces: meJt tiiem into a 
crudble ; add one-out ice ofcal-minary rione ; half art 
ounce of tuty, and one of terra merita, in" powder. Give 
tothisa melting fire forfive 01 (ix ,ours runt ing, an£ l 
no more : then take off the crucible from th* fire. Put 
this compofition in powder, and a« 3 to it two onnies of 
common mercury, fix of fa Uh ^xfrcated, and a ftiffi- 
cient quantity of water. Set the who e a-boiling -until 
there appear no more mercury. Then put the m iter 
Hito a crucible, ?M place it between *wo fires of kin., 
cled coals, avoiding carefully the bre-.ihi?)^ ofthe fumes. 
Give this a melting fire, for two hours, then waft the 
compofition in water, till this rw^ 8 <u teclear. Set 
this again in a crucible: and, w. en elted, pour it into, 
*n ingot T AW giv* you a metal of th oil beau- 
tiful rolour which can be defired i d which yon 
maymake ui> offer plate*, buckles, f .uff-boxe*, cane- 
Jieads, &c, But one canno* recommend too much the 
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'!. Another cemicfitkn of metal. 
t . sar |ib1 qaa ntky of the leaves ©f 

,<«•/, or, vu<rr'y._ Water- 
r ^hichyou KttheflMKte ivK-lt in a cm- 

flounces of refiner's copper, and, when melted, 
throw in one ounce of po-. of the arfmsrt s leaves, 

C r , h .If an ounce : t cover the crucible with an 
i keep this matter in fufion for the fpace of 
o ur.afi h jeh you caflrit in an >t. liuspre- 
c -;e you a metal \ >t the colour that 

adfts at any time give it by an induftry well . n 
to them) has otherwifcall the qu i gold. 1 1« 

only deft'fi is, that it - tr letting, and that it 

n»uft therefore ferve >pb r common copper 

whkfe rufts eafily, and not foJ Awels.it 

mav he ufed for candlefticks, and - Btlar works. 

WV thought it was e this receipt, 

as it is to be wiftre oatfelves ; thole me- 

tallic compofitior.s. which we import from Holland, ana 
Other coutries. 

VU . To diffohft gold in your naked hand. _ 
DiftiH hart's bood juft killed: and, »*«***« 
drawn the fpirirs per *fte*/*»V* l*^™^.^™ 
^gain three different times. At the thuo ^t^Jg 
iublime all the -fixt : and, when done, lute well the ^veffcl, 
and keep the liquor for ufe. This liquor, carefully pre- 
fcrved, will diffolve gold in the naked palm of y our hand. 

VI W How to give font* perfeBion to imperfeS 'metals. 
l£we 1 knoln that goUis the mod oerfefto me- 
tal, After this comes filver the pr.nc.ple. of Vh h 
are very near pure, and equallv proportioned bet. « 
them as thofeof gold. All other metals "Reckoned 
j rule. Am-; them however 

reft to J n;«t«pp«r. . ^ „ e he 

afiiv ,d,vere.o fall the 

• i „i. .hurs with winch i' is loaa 

:ialandcdi >u iipiwra f How- 

I, according to the wuw 

ing dire£km* will not foii to obtain it. ^^ 
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i Take what quantity you pleafe of copper, bet it in 
a crucible over a melting fire. While melting in that 
crucible, throw in at different times fome tutty powder 
tnixed with equal parts of refined faltpetre. Then, the 
detonations being made, take the crucible out of the fire 
and let it cool. Break the crucible and feparate the fcories 
from the regulus. Put the copper-regulus into another 
crucible, and reiterate the fame operation three times, 
till the copper is extremely fine and true gold colour. 

2. Now, if you fet it a-melting for the fourth time, 
and project on it perficaria's cr hydro-pepper's leaves 
powder, you will render it flill more perfect : and you 
might thus purify it fo far, as to give it, at laft, all the 
qualities of gold. 

3, Whoever will know how to purify brafs from its 
foreign fulphur, will turn it likewife into a very fine 
filver. 

■ 4. You may alfo whiten lead ; and, giving it the 
hardnefs of filver, render it fimilar to it. 

5. Pewter and quickfilver may likewife be purified, in 
feparating from this laft its arfenical fulphurs, and fix- 
ing it by the fuppiement of a fixt, metallic, incombufti- 
ble and folary fuiphun The other may, by taking ofF 
from it its fuperfiuous faline part, and uniting its mer- 
curial one to the true metallic fulphur. But this we can- 
not expeft to attain, if notpreviouily verfed in the meth- 
od of difiblving, analyfing, and dividing or feparating 
and then re-embodying again metallic fubftances ; and 
this is known by none but the fons of the art, the a- 
depts alone. 

IX. To melt all forts of metals in the fhell of a nut , without 

burning it. 
Take faltpetre two ounces ; fulphur half an ounce- 
oak s walnut trees, or any other very drv wood's fw' 

and fw? ° UnCC ' }?$"&"•*&** fifted very fine' 

powaer. All this being well mixed together fill th* ft, 11 
■ofj»« with it to theVun ; then kf over it a pi C e o 

tovered it again with the ftime powder f>t tvl 6, 

X. . 
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X. To increafe the virtue of a load ft one. 
You niufl let it -(oak, for forty days, in iron-oil, 

XI. To reft ore gold to its weight, after it has loft it in 

regal water. 
Put a bit of tor toife /hell to foak, for fome time, in regal 
water. Then put your gold in it, and, by that means, 
It will recover its loll weight. 

XII. To operate the tranfmutaiion of fiver into gold. 

1. Get a new iron-pan to grow red hot upon a trivet., 
and then put two pounds of lead in it. As foon as this 
is melted, throw over it, by degrees, fome good faltpe- 
trepulverifed* This will melt lvkewiie. Keep it thus 
in fufion till it is at leaft half dilTipated. s Should it take 
iire during that time, it does not fignify ; for, it hurts 
nothing, and the more concealed over again the faltpe- 
tre is, the flronger is the oil. 

2. Let this cool, divide theialtpctre from the lead. 
After having well pounded it on a marble ftone, carry 
it into the cellar. There, it will fall into deliquium 
which you will pour into a cucurbit, with double its 
weight of true French fpirit of wine, added by little and 
little at a time ; then diftil by a flow fire. Grind on 
marble, as before, what remains in the cucurbit : and, 
being turned into deliquium, put it again into the cucur- 
bit with fome more fpirit of wine. Take off thefe dif- 
folutions and cohobations, repeating the fame procefs o- 
ver again as before, till the faltpetre remains at the bot- 
tom of the cucurbit refolved into a true oil which con- 
geals itfelf no longer, and this will procure you what is 

called the Fix-balm. 

3. Next to that operation, you will mifc&ZTi aquafor- 
tis with equal parts of falt-petre, dried vitriol, and roch 
alum : and, before you put the receiver to the cucurbit, 
add fteel-hlings, antimony, verdigrife, in fubtile pow- 
der, tutty and cinnabar, of each half an ounce, or one 
ounce, according to the quantity of aquafortis you want 
to draw. Cohobate the fpirit* leven times over, upon 

e f*m> which you will grind each time on a marble 

i/lrifolve on \ ce of this liquor: 

Ltion, urop, one ource of 

i our 
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your nitre-oil in a bottle made like the hour J^ a J b ^ 
which after the operation muft be at mod only half-tui., 
and which you will cover with another inverted, to that 
the neck of the under one fnould get into that of the up- 
per one. Or, eife, pnt it in a matrais with a long necky 
which you will feal hermetically ; but, xi you make ufe of 
Bottles, take care to lute well the joints. Place this o- 
verhot aftes, and plunge it in them to theheighth of iix 
inches. Give under this a lamp fire, which fhauld not 
reach the matter by three fingers diftance. You will get 
every day to the amour/, of a ftlver pennyweight of fii- 
ver fixed' into gold. And, when the whole lb all have 
been fixed thus., day after day, the aquafortis, which 
before was green as an emerald, will become as clear as 
pump-water. Let the compofition cool, and divide the 
water from the oil, which will never be the worfe for ufe, 
and mud therefore be preferved. At the bottom of the 
vefiel, you will rind the filver fixed into gold. 
Kill, Fixation of gold into Jil-vcr, 

i. Sublime, on a fand lire, fome arfenic, with an e- 
qual weight of decrepitate fait Take the middle and 
cryftaline matter which fublimates, rejecting the fabtile 
flour which rifes on the head, and the dregs which re- 
main ia the bottom. Sublime over again this cryftal,and 
reiterate fo many times as neceffary that no flour ihould 
longer fublirnate. 

2. Calcinate fome filver with mercury, with which 
amalgamate it, and this as many times as you may 
find neceffary, that the water in which you wafh your 
filver, after the diffipation of the mercury by means 
of fire, mould run as fair and clean as when you poured 
it over it. ' r 

3^ Take one ounce of this calcinated filver, and four 
or the aforefaid arfenic : fublime the whole fo many 
Tkwl " ecefrar X> th ^t nothing mould afcend any more. 
This fubhmation may ea% be performed in a matrafs 
laid on us fide which you muft turn io as to put always 
underneath what is fublimed above. By means «f 
fuchaninduflriouspraaice you avoid the "neceffity rf 
breaking your matraffes every time you want to re 

er Z,t£ T alrCa ^ ^™ d * At ^ft !he ma " 
ter turns into a ftone, whl0 h, having pounded, you ?ut 

on 
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on a digeding bath, till it is all reduced into a fixt oil, 
which yoa know to be done by the transparency of the- 

4 . Take four parts of mercury, and one of that oil' 
Put firft the mercury into the crucible, and, afterwards, 
this fcxt oil. Give a gradual fire, till all the compofi- 
tion be reduced into a lamp, which adheres to the cruci- 
ble. Take it out and ted it ; you will find it to be the 
fcieft diver in the world. 

XIV. To extracl mercury from lead* 
Take pearl afhes one pound ; vine afhes four ; quick 
lime one"; and pebbles calcinated two. JVlake a ftrong 
lye of the whole with diftillcd vinegar. Bfffolve in this; 
■3 pounds of lead: and, when the lye is become white, 
throw in ten ounces of borax. When this is diffolved,. 
throw the whole into a retort, and diftil it with a gradu- 
al tire. You will get, into the receiver, tea ounces* 
at lead, of quick filver. 

XV. Another mercury from lead,. 
Take lead filings one pound ; ammoniac fait fott* 
ounces ; bricks, pounded into a powder, three pounds.. 
Didil this compofition, in a retort, on. a gradual fire. 
The receiver mud be very large, half full of water, and 
the fire mull be continued for twelve hours, puflung it, 
by degrees, to the very lad. 

XVI. Permutation of lead into filver. 
Take fine lead ; calcine it with common fait, or, elfe* 
with that fort of fait which is extrafted from the dregs, 
faces, or caput mortuum of Saltpetre and vitriol calcin- 
ated both together. Soak the whole warmly with oil 
of vitriol till you make it come into jm undluous pafte. 
This you will put in a. pot, or crucible, well luted and 
placed in a pan full of fand, with which you will cove 
it over intirely. Make under this a digeding fire 
that is to fay, fuch a fire as is neceflary to warm the 
fand ; keen it fo for ten days, then take oft your matter 
and ted it: Out of one hundred and five pounds weight 
of lead, vouwill draw/^/**ra,or t<wo pounds and paj 
weight, of filter capable to dand theteft ^ ^^ 
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XVU. Fixation offaltpetre- 

Meltfome lead in a crucible, and project on it pulve^ 
rifednkre, reiterating the projeaionsm proportion as 
the matter fufes, till it is entirely melted. 

XVili. Tranfmutation of iron into copper. 

Iron is eafilv changed into copper by means of the 
vitriol To do this you put your iron Jlratum fuper 
firatumin a defceriforium, and fet it over a flrong blaft 
fire, pumed by bellows, till the iron melts and flows 
into copper, Youmuft not forget when you have made 
y< of vitriol, to water th< m a little over with 

vinegar fatu rated of faltpetrc, alkaline, and tarter falts 
and verdigrife. 

XIX. Another to the fame pur pofe. 

Pound fome vitriol in powder, and diiiil the fpirits 
from it by means of the retort. Replace the fpirits on the 
caput mortmm, then plunge and extinguifh in them fome 
red hot iron laminas, or filings : and, by little and little, 
the iron will turn into copper. 

XX. Another* 
DiiToIve vitriol in common water ; pafs it through fil- 
tering paper, then evaporate the water unto % pellicula* 
and put it in the cellar, for one night, and you will ob- 
tain fome green cryftals. Redden them in the fire, then 
diflolve them three or four times in diftilled vinegar 
drying them every time, till thefe cryftals become red! 
Diflolve them again in the fame vinegar and extinguifh 
in it fome red hot iron lamina*, filing, or any other iron 
rubbifh ; they, and every one, will, by thefe means, turn 
into a very fine copper. 

XXI. To prefer-ve the brlghtnefs of arms. 
Rub them with hart's marrow. Or, elk, diffol 






w hit k"%7 w tne htteif • a "d rub your arms 
!«£. B/ th6fe meanSthe ^ k "P forev " bright and 
XXil. To m magefiee l f0t t £ i( may (ut {ron ^ u ^ 

Draw, by an alembic, the water which will «•«*.£ r 
a certain quantity a* earth ., • • come from 

H U/ ot e *«n;Worin» ; joui with this wa- 
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ter an equal quantity of horfe-radiftVs juice. Then 
temper, four or five times, in this liquor your iron 
kindled red hot. That fort of fteel is made ufe offer 
knives, fwords, and other inftruments, with which you 
may cut iron with as much eafe as if it were lead. 

XXIII. To Jo ft en pel. 
Take a defcretionable quantity of garlic, rob them 
of their 'oarfeil peel, then boil 'them in oil of nuts till 
reduced in o an unguent urn.. Coyer well your fteel all 
over wiih that competition to the thicknefs of half a 
crown. When this.is done, put your fteel, thus cover- 
ed, in the forge, in the live coak, and it will become foft. 
To reltcre it afterwards to the temper, called by artifts 
red cherry colour, you mull, after having made it red 
hot* plunge it in the cold ell water. 

XXIV. Toextracl mercury from antimony . 
Take antimony and decrepitate fait, of each one 
pound. Mix them together and put in a retort of two 
quarts* Set the retort on the bare fire, or onthe gra- 
dual land fire. Let the beak of the retort be in water, 
and at the bottom of that ve£el, wherein the water is, 
you will find the running- mercury of antimony. 

XXV. J magical mercurial ring. 
Take verdigriie half a pound, and an equal quantity of 
copperas. Pulverife each of them feparately, and put 
thefe powders into an iron pan which ha^th never been 
ufed before for any thing eife. Boil the whole, for 
about two minutes, in very ftrong vinegar. Then 
throw into the pan half a pound of crude mercury, which 
you will inteffantly- ftir ,vith a wooden fpatula. Begin 
to boil firft by a flow fire, and never ceafe to air the 
whole well for f -ar of the adhefion of mercury. In pro- 
portion as the vinegar finks you may add more, not ex- 
ceeding, however, the quantity of half a pint, or there- 
abuiits. When this has boiled about a couple of hours, 
the matter will remain in a lump at the bottom of 
the pan. Let it cool with the fmall quantity of vinegar 
which jhall remain after the ebullition, then throw it in- 
to a large pan of cold water. Handle this lump well m 
that water, in order to purge it from all the »*£*»"- 
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Throw that fird water away, and put ^^^^ 
do the fame again and again, keeping handling the mat 

t w llS yo g ur waters, k the »aft **^^ g* 
water. When your mercury is thus- well fixed, put it i» 
r lean piece of Wen totake off the fuperfl.ous parts ; 
and whatremains well fixed after this iecond trial, yoa 
muft extend on a meet of white paper, 0^tch,hav^g 
flattened it quickly, and cut as hallvly, for tear it Ihould 
arow too hard, into final! bits of the form and fize yoa 
like, you expofe It to the dew of one night, from the eve* 
ningto the morning, and then you will find it as hard as 

iron. XXVI.-. To melt the afore/aid mercury. 

Take Alexandrian tuty., and terra merita, of each half 
apoand,feparately pulverifed and mixed afterwards to- 
gether. Stratify, your bits of the above mercury, mak~ 
ing the firft and \*&jtrata> or beds, with. the powders and 
a little thicker than the others. Cover your crucible 
with another, and lute them fo well that there ■ ihould ^ no 
chink remain, which you will examine well after having 
dried them in an oven. When perfe&ly dry, place yo ,r 
crucibles in. a gold or black -fmith's furnace, and fur- 
round them well with live coals every way, by the fides, 
top, and bottom,, which you will make bl a fling for a 
quarter of an hour ; and pufh by ftrength of bellows du- 
ring half an hour, then let them cool gradually in the 
fire till the next day : when, taking off your crucible, 
you will find your matter turned into a gold colour. 
Throw it into a pan of water, and wa (hit well till the wa- 
ter remains clear, The whole being granulated, put it 
in a fmall crucible with half an ounce of borax, and 
melt it as you would gold or filver, then throw in it an 
ingot. With this matter you will make your rings in 
drawing this metal through the wiring bench, or other- 

XXVI I. The ^virtue of thofe rings » 
They flop the colds in the head, ihew the diforders one 
may be afivcled with, particularly in thofe well-known 
monthly difeafes of women. At fuch times the ring 
turns of a dull red colour. They are alfo very ufeful in 
killing the worms in fmall children, if you make them 
boil in a varnifhed new pipkin, with a glafs (or four 
ounce«) of water, reduced to a third, and drunk fafting. 

XXVIU. A 
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XXVIII. J fixation rf copper which will he found to yield 

fix ounces out of tight* on the tsfi. 
Take two ounces of fine pewter, which melt in a cru- 
cible, adding gradually to it, after it is me-ted, an equal 
quantity in weight of flour of fulphur. When all is cal- 
cinated, and while fti.il a little warm, add ngain to it half 
an ounce of common purifi°H mercurv, ftirring continu- 
ally with a fpatulv till the mercury disappears entirely. 
There will cornea powder, of which if you project ore, 
on four ounces of red copper in fufion, then ftir and call 
in ingots, you may obtain thepromifed advantage. 

XXIX. To 'whiten copper fo as to make <very fine figures 

with it. 
Take five parts of copper, which you will melt in a 
crucible, then throw in one part of zinc. At foon as the 
zinc is in it, take it off from the fire, and ftir the matter 
a little with an iron rod, then caft it in the molds of your 
figures. They will look like filver called ones. 

XXX. ¥0 gi<ve the finefi colour of gold to copper, in order to 

make fiat utes, or other works, with it* 

Take-one pound of copper, melt it in a crucible, then 
throw in it one ounce of Alexandrian tuty reduced into 
a fubtle powder, and mixed with two ounces of bean- 
flour. Take care to keep ftirring this matter, and to 
guard yourfelf againft the fumes. After two hours of 
fufion, you will take this composition off, and warn it 
well, and put it again in the crucible with the fame 
quantity as before of the fame powders. When melted, 
for this fecond time, you may take it off, and call it in 
the molds you propofe, and had prepared for it. 

XXXI. To imitate iortoife-Jhell on copper. 

Rub copper laminas over with oil of nuts, then dry 
them over a flow fire Supported, by their extremities, 
upon fmall iron bars. 

XXXII. To perform the fame on horn. 
Make a cold diflblution of auripigment in filtered 
lime-water : then, lay fome of this liquor with a brulh 

©a your comb or other horn work. Reiterate this, if 

you 
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you find it has not penetrated enough the firft time, and 
turn it to do the fame the other fide. 

XXXIII. To /often metals. 
Take faltpetre and camphire equal parts. Diflblva 
them in aJye made with two parts of oakvvpod afhesand 
one of quicklime. Pafs this folution through a filter- 
ing paper, and vaporifeit over a (low fire in.a-glais vef- 
fel. There refults a borax which, thrown in metals- 
while in jfuiion, foftens them perfe&ly. 

XXXIV. To wajh brafs figures o<ver> with fiver. 

Take one ounce of aquafortis. Diffolvein it over a 
moderate fire one drachmof good filver cut fmall, or gra- 
nulated. This filver being wholly diffolved, take the vef-i 
fej off from the fire, and throw in it as much white tartar 
as is required to.abfolve all the liquor. The reft is a 
pafte with which you may rub over any work made of 
copper, and which will give it the white colour of filver. 

XXXV. To operate their at f mutation of iron into feel. 

Take beech and willow, burn them together. When 
in coals, extinguifh them, before they are confumed* 
with water, or rather, with chamber-lye. Pound them 
well, and fift them through a very fine fieve. Then 
burn likewife' ox horns, and prepare them the fame way. 
Sift well alfo foot, vine allies, burnt fhoes allies, and 
pomegranates' (hells' powder, putting afide and fepa- 
rately each drug by itfelf, and mix them afterwards, 
when ufed, in the following proportions.— Coals twelve 
pounds; horns ten ; fhoes, vine, foot, and pomegranate, 
of each equal quantity, three pounds, all well mixed to- 
gether. To make one hundred pounds weight of flee!, 
there is required one hundred and twenty pounds weight of 
good, foft Spaniili iron, not ftreaky : to which, if you 
give the aforementioned dofe of the faid powders prepar- 
ed as directed, and put to the fire, for the fpace of forty- 
eight hours, you will get the belt fteel which can be had, 

XXX VF. Another receipt for. the fame. 
i. Take one buftiel of beech. coals pulverifed and 
lifted ; alder's coals, thus prepared, one peck; vine 
allies and foot, both well pulverifed and fifted, equal 

parts, 
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parts, half a peck. Mix well thefe powders, and ftrati- 
fy your iron bars with them in a crucible well luted ; 
then give a good fire for twenty- four hour?. 

N. B. Obierve that you mull take care to ufe ne\v ? 
and not rioted wood, to make the faid afhes. 

2* If you want to have your iteel white, you mull add 
to all the above powders one peck of juniper-wood afhes. 

3. If you want it purple, you mult make a kxivia- 
tion of vine and iboes afhes, foot and garlick, well 
pounded, equal parts ; and a fufiicient quantity of wa- 
ter to make the faid buditorium, in which you will deep, 
cold, your iron bars before you cement them. 

4. You muft proportionate the quantity of wind- 
holes in each, kiln to the quantity of bars, and of cruci- 
bles, for which you intend to fit it. 

5. The fltrmtum fufer fir alum ought to be made one, 
or, one and an half, inch thick of powder to each bed. — 
The bars ought to be ranged crofs-way one over ano- 
ther ; and large crucibles are to be prefered to fmall ones* 
— You mud take care to have themfo well luted, as not 
to allow the leaft air to find its way in ; for there would 
remit an intire mifcarriage of the whole operation ; and, 
Befides, your powder would hence lofe all its virtue. — 
Should you likewifelet it get air before you make ufe 
of it, it would become quite dead and flat. Therefore 
you are cautioned to keep it always very clofely confi- 
ned, in well- flopped veftels, of whatever kind they may 
be.-— That which comes off from the crucible, after the 
operation, is not worfe for having been thus in ufe. 
It wants, therefore, nothing but an additional fupply of 
frefh powder, joined to it, to make up what is loft, or 
diminifhed, by the frequent handlings of it, in taking it 
out, and putting it in, the crucibles again. 

6. The kiln ought to be wide by the inferior part, 
and go narrowly towards the top, which muft end in a 
conical form; By fuch means, the heat contracted be- 
comes ft rong, and acls with infinitely more power. — 
Neither muft you neglect to have it fo conftrucled as to 
be provided with an afh-hole, or a place underneath 
wherein the aflies may fall ; and fcveral openings to let 
the wind efcapc. *f* An 
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#f # An eftimate of the cofts> and profits, offuch an ope- 

ration in Frarce. 
The thorfand weight of iron, in bars flat on one fide, 
colls about fixty litres. Two thoufands being requifite, 
at a time, for one fmgle operation, make one hundred 
a :d twenty li<vres t or, fh>e pounds fterling. 

Ten crucibles this will employ ; ten Ihvres, 
swders for the two thousands ; forty litres. 
jt two men to fit up, and watch, in order to keep 
up the fire' ; four livres* 
To prepare the Heel, after it is out of the cruci- 
bles, and render it marketable ■; twenty Ihvres, 
All the expence amounts to tw& hundred litres] or 
■eight pounds eight, or ten, /hillings fterling, or thereabout. 
Iron, thus turned into fteel, whether white or purple* 
comes, on computation, to two fols, or one penny, a 
pound; which makes one hundred litres per thoufand 
weight.— Thus, the two thoufands weight, which may 
be made in the fame kiln, every week, come to tw§ 
hundred li-vres. 

If you fell your flee!, on the footing of fix fits per 
pound, there is, clear profit, four hundred litres & week ; 
which, in a year, would make 20,800 Uvres. — Now^ 
you may, on this calculation, have as many kilns as you 
pleafe 5 and each kiln may make a kilnful every week. 

XXXVII. To take immediately ruft from iron. 
m You mull rub your iron with a piece of rag fteeped 
into oil of tartar per deliquium. 

XXXVIII. To obtain good fifoer from pewter. 
i. Take quick lime made from rock or tranfparent 
pebbles, and one pound of common fait. With thofe two 
ingredients make a ftrong lye which you will evapo- 
rate on the fire to the redu&ion of one third part of what 
it made before. Next, melt in a crucible two pounds 
of pewter, to which, after fufion, vou will add one 
pound of hacmatitas. The whole being well incorpo- 
rated and melted, throw it in part of ycur aforefaid lye : 
and, when quite cold, melt it again, and throw it again 
into new lye, repeating the fame procefs for (even dif- 
ferent times, and afing frefh lye, prepared as above, ev- 
ery time. 2/ The 
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2 The next operation is to take one ounce of am- 
moniac fait, an equal quantity of borax, fight fcruple* 
of auripigment, reduce them into a very fine and fubtiie 
powder, and being mixed together, incorporate them 
into a pafte with the whites of two new-laid eggs, and 
put all together with the pewter, ready prepared as be- 
fore mentioned, in a crucible. When all is in fufion, con- 
tinue the fire for one hour ; then, take off the crucible. 
There you will find your filvcr, fit to (land theteftof all 
the ailayers. 

XXXIX.Tofoften iron. 

Take half an ounce of tartar ; two of common fait ; 
and two and a half of verdigrife. Mix all together, and 
expofe it in a porringer to the dew of nine nights run- 
ning. This will turn into water, in which, when red- 
hot, you may kill your iron,, 

XL. To melt iron fo that it will fprtai under the hammer. 
Take equal quantities of lime, tartar, and alkali fait. 
Pour over it a fufhxient quantity of cow-pifs, to make a 
thick pap with it, which you willfeta-dryinginthefun, 
cr before the fire. Make an iron red-hot in the fire ; 
then, plunge it in that matter. You may afterwards 
melt it as you would filver ; and, then, work it the fame 
way, when cold. 

XLI. Togivi iron a temper to cut porphyry* 
Make your iron red-hot, and plunge it in diflilled wa- 
ter from nettles, acanthus, and pilofella, (ormoufe-ears) ; 
m in the very juice pounded out from thefe plants. 

XLIL To /often all forts of metals. 

Take fubiimate mercury, euphorbium, borax, and 

ammoniac fait, of each equal parts pulvenfed. Project 

fome of that powder over any metal when in a ttate or 

fufion, and you will obtain the defired effeft of making it 

foft. . , 

XLI 11. Tofoften a/phi flic metal. 
Take black foap and common fait, of each two oun- 
ces ; human excrements dried and pulvenfed, fo«r oun- 
ces ; rock alum an equal quantity, and nitre fart, hair 
an ounce. Incorporate all together in a pan, over tnc 
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tire, with bullock's gall, keeping (lirring with a fpatula, 
till you feel do longer with it any faline particle. Then 
take off the pzn from the fire, ana let the compondon 
ec Of this you may throw forae into the crucible in 
Ich vour metal is in fuiion. 

X L I V . A good tan per for arms. 
/aketythimalus, orfpurge ; roots of wild horfe-rad- 
bryonin, and purflain, of each equal quantities, 
Pound altogether, fo that you may get at leaft one 
pound of juice. Add to this one pound of red-haired 
child's water; faltpetre, alkaline, gem and ammoniac 
iaks,ofeach one drachm. When you have mixed all 
well together in a glafs veilbl perfectly doled and Hop- 
ped, bury it in the cellar, and let it there lie for twenty 
days.^ Then bring it up again, and put it in a retort', 
to which you will adapt and lute Well its receiver, and 
gin to difti! by a gradual fire. Nov/, when you want 
to get arms of a good temper, you have only to pi"?gr> 
tnemm this difhlled liquor, after having previouflv 
made them red hot in the fire. 

n-1 XLV. Another very hard temper. 

lake nettles' juice, bullock's gall, child's water, or 
ftrong vinegar, and a little fait. Incorporate well all 
tiiis together, and plunge any red hot iron in it. 

XL VI. To melt iron and make it fo ft. 
taH*. ^ v °P° unds °f auripigment, and four of oil of 
ttll a a - thC au J 1 P , g- mcnt foafc up all the oil of 
tartar, and dry it up afterwards over a foft fire. Then 
putfmall bus of iron in a crucible; and, when very reel, 
throw by httle at a time about half a pound of that au- 
npigment prepared as before ; and vou will find your i- 
ron foft and white. ; 
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- . XL VII. 7*o whiten iron like ft : her. 
Melt iron filings in a crucible, along with reaW o 
red arjemc. Then take one ounce of that matter aft 
f0f<O } -; melt all together, ana put h in a cop 
■U will,give you one ounce of good filler. 

XLV1II. 2 
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XLVUt. Torcnder iron brittle, fo as to pound like glafi. 
' Take the diuilled water from rock alum, plunge in it 
feven different times your pieces of iron, or fteel. beaten^ 
v-ry thin, and made red hot every time. l his opera- 
tion will render them fo brittle, that you may pound 
them in a mortar, afterwards, as you couldglab. 
XLIX. Ingredients which ferve to the melting of iron. 
Iron is to be melted with any of the following ingre- 
dients ; wK. pewter, lead, marcafite, magneha, aun- 
piement, antimony, efown-glafs, iulphur, ammoniac 
fait, citrine-mirobolans, green, or freih, pomegranate 
rinds, &c. &c. 

L. To melt or calcinate the blade of afoot d without hurt- 

inQ the fcabhard. 
You mull d rop into the fcabbard of the {Word Tome ar- 
fenic in powder, and fqueeze over it iome part of the 
iuice of a lemon. Then replace the {word into its lcab- 
bard. In a quarter of an hour afterwards, -or little more, 
you will fee what a furprifmg effea this will have. 
LI. A'Mrit which wilUlffolve all forts of ftcnes, with- 
out excepting the moji bard. 
Take rye-flour and make imall balls with it, which 
vouwill dry; then-put them into a retort well luted, 
IttZ lace k over a gradual Are to draw the {pints by 
diftillit-ioV. If in 5* fpiritous liquor, which will 
come from this operation/ycu put any flone whatever, 

it will diflblvc. 

Lit. To refine pewter. 
Ti'm fine pewter, and put it into a crucible. W hen 
T 4 lift over it at different times, fome nitre, 
Sfk C ;^ ilp feSciinuion. Repeat this three 
:gfcSS£. P-ding the --into powder w ch 
you will mix with charcoal's dud Then oemg 
Sited for the third time, »t ^^^J^ be 
ftar.ee of pewter, with this difference that it 
"refined to an infinitely fupenor degree. 

LI II To fix mercury. 
Take verfigrifein powder, which you wing 
Ztl Make a hole in that powder, and pl«ej» ■ 
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LIV. T'oextra.5 mtrcnry from lead. 

Take lead and beat It into beet* or UnJtfWiW^ 

Put thefe in a glafs veffel with common felts, a Rouble 

Lantity of the lead. Cover this well and bury it under 

onnd for nine days at leaft. After that "^ifyou o~ 

:n the veffel again, you will fir.d yourJead turned a 1 

into running mercury, or qukkfil ver, at the bottom of it. 

TV. The compofttiensef caft mirrors and cylinders. 

fake one pound and a half of red copper ; eight 'can-' 
ces of refined pewter ; one and a half of ftellated mars- 
regulus, otherwife regulus of antimony ; half an ounce 
fmuth ; one and an/half of nitre, and a chfcretiana- 
ble quantity it is t) fay as much as you pleafe) 






L VI. The tritt ccmpcfitlon of metallic n rs, or Looking- 
ghjfes, uftd among the ancients. 

1. Take one pound of decapitated, or well purifiec, 
copper, which you will melr; then throw over it three 
pounds of refined pewter. As fcon as they mall be 
both in good fufion, add fix ounces of calcined red 
tartar, two of arfenic, half an ounce of faltpetre, and 
two drachms ofalum. Leave all this in fufion togeth 
for the fpace of three, or four, hours, that all the fa. 
may well evaporate, then you will caft this compofition 
in the flat fand mould prepared for it. 

2. To give thefe mirrors the reqirifite polifn, you 
proceed as follows. Begin firft by taking the coarfeft 
part away with the wheel over a grinding-ltone, after 
the fame method as the pewterers and braziers do. and 
then you fmoothen them with water till they arefufii- 
ciently polifhed by attrition. The fecond ftep is to 
take the mirror from that wheel, and put it on the 
wooden one covered with leather, after having; rubbed 
itwullwith emery in order to give it a fine polifh, and 

eat 
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eat off the fcratches which may have happened to it op 
tnehril wheel. ^ Then you mult take it again from this' 
wheel and put it on another of the fame kind, covered 
hkewife with leather, af:er having previoudy rubbed 
I -mirror with prepared blood-ftonc, and warning it 

er wards with magiftcr of pewter. Take notice that 

you are to make your mirrors obferve, on both thefe 

iift leathered wheels, the fame oblique direction in 

; them, and continue fo long till the mirror has 

quired a fufficient finenefs and brightnefs. 

Convex and ardent mirrors arc rubbed and polifhed 
in the &me manner. 

LVII. To make convex and anient mirrors. 
i . Take one pound of copper in laminas. Cut them 
In fmall pieces to get them into a crucible, and impreg- 
nate them with oil of tartar. Then take a quarter of a 
pound of white arfenic in powder, with which you will 
ratify your laminas, putting bed upon bed till the 
■ucible is fall. Cover this crucible with a lid of the 
ime earth ; lute it well and fetit to dry. When done, 
plunge it to the lid in the fand, and give it a gradual 
me, till it is (Irong enough to evaporate the oil. Du- 
ring that time the oil prepares the copper, in detaining 
ihe arfenic and making it pafs into it with the fame fa- 
cility as oil paiTes through leather. — You may, if you 
ufe, place your crucible in the furnace on the bare fire ; 
but then you muft manage the fire gradually till the 
cil is quite evaporated. This being done, let the cru- 
cible cool, and break it ; you will find your copper va- 
riegated with feveral colours, and it would be ftill more 
fo, if, inftead of arfenic, you had ufed auripigment. 

2. Take of this copper one part, and two of bra< 
IVlelt firil the brafs on a blading fire ; then throw in 
your prepared copper. When they mall have been in 
good fufion a pretty good while, throw this metal into a 
pan fall of lukewarm water, over which you mall have 
placed a birch-broom, to force your metal to granulate 
in hilling through its twigs into tl By fuch 

our metal will be fo hard as to refill the file ; 
will no: be brittle; and a '.he fame qualities a:? 
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fteel, inftead of which you may even employ it, on 
many occafions, for various forts of works. 

3. Now take of this hardened metal three parts ; or 
the bed Cornwall pewter, and perfectly free from lead, 
one part. Melt firft the metal, as we faid before, on a 
blading fire, then put your pewter to it ; and, when 
both are well melted together, you will throw this com- 
position in the convex mould to make the concave, and in 
the concave to make the convex mirrors. This compo- 
sition is the beft which can be employed for the manu- 
facturing of diefe forts of mirrors. It is white, hard, 
never brittle, and fufceptible of receiving v the higheft 
and mod finiihed poliih. 

LV1IF. To give tools fucha temper, as 'will enable them 

to jaw marble. 
Make the tool red hot in the Ere ; and, when red 
cherry-colour, take it off from the fire, rub it with a 
piece of candle, and fteep it immediately in good flrong 
vinegar, in which you mall have diluted iome foot. 

LJX. To fo ft en iron, and harden it afterwards more than 

it n.v as before. 

1. Make a little chink lengthways in an iron bar, in 
which you will pour melted lead. Then make it evapo- 
rate by a itrong tire, as that for copelling. Renew this 
operation four or five times, and the bar will become 
very (oft. You harden it afterwards in fteeping it, 
when red hot, in mere forge water ; and it will be of fo 
good a temper as to be fit for lancets, razors, and knives, 
with which you will be able to cut other iron without its 
Splitting or dentine;. 

2. It has been foundry experience, that an armour 
can never be good proof againit hre -arms, if it has not 
fir ft been foftened* with oils, gums, wax, and other ince- 
ntive things, and afterwards hardened by fleeping them 
feyeral times over in binding waters. 

LX. To operate the tranjmutation of iron into damafk- 

fttel. 

You mull fir ft purge it of its ufual brittlenefs ; and, 

after having reduced it into filings, make it red hot in a 

crucible; fteep it feveral times in oil of olives, in which 

you (Hall have before thrown feveral times melted lead 

C z Take 
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Take care to cover the vefiel in which the oil is con- 
tained, every time you throw your fleel into it, for fear 
the oil fhould catch fire. 

LX1 . 7*o guard iron, againjl r lifting. 

Warm your iron till you can no more touch it with-* 

out burning yourfelf. Then rub it with new and clean 

x. Put it again to the fire, .till it has foaked 

the \va: When dohe, rub it over with. a. piece of 

forge, ana this iron will never ruiL 

LX[I. To cut pebbles *wtih. cafe. 
.Boll it a good while in Tome mutton-fuet ; and, then,.. 
you will cut.it very eafily. 

L X 1 1 1. 7*6 whiten copper. 
Take auri pigment and eggs' (hells calcined, equal 
quantities. Put all 'together in a pot covered with ano- 
ther having a little hole on the top. Give it firft the 
neel-fire for three hours. Then increafe the fire, and, 
what ftiall have been fublimed remix With the faces a- 
fcain. Sublime anew, and mix again xxit'f&ces and the 
flours together. Then, for the third time, there will 
be no more fublirnation ; only the Hours will fwim over 
the faker, Now take arienic of one ungle fublirnation, 
and crude tartar, of each equal parts, well mixed togeth- 
er, and ilratify with this mixed powder fome very thin 
copper laminas. Then pufh the fire with violence to 
the degree of fufio'n, and granulate it in water, which 
you are to- put in great agitation for a good while before 
you throw the matter into it, in order to prevent there- 
by your matter from fparkling when you throw it. In 
reiterating this operation on the fame metal, you will 
render your copper as beautiful as filver. 

L X I V . A projrclion cr. copper- < 
i: Take fine pewter two ounces, which' you will 
melt in a crucible, When melted, throw in it by little 
at a time the fame weight of flour of bnmftone. Stir 
everv time with a rod., till vou fee both your pewter and 
fulphur -well calcined. Then take the crucible out of the 
i\re, and throw in half an ounce. Qi crude mercury. 

Let it .cool and pulvcriie this* 

2. Now 
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2 Now melt four ounces of molten copper. When 
In good fufion projeft on it, by degrees, one ounce of 
the above powder, flirring carefully, while you do it, 
with a (lick. Leave it thus in fufion for a little while* 
and then you may ufe it for making all forts of plates.- 
It isfo beautiful, that, if you teft it on the coppel with 
lead, itwiUftandit perfedly. • 

LXV, A receipt for ths preparation of emery. 

i. Calcine eaftern, or Spanifh emery, three, or four, 
times in the iire ; then let it cool. Pound it and make 
frata fuper ftrata of it, with double the quantity of 
fulphur-vivum in powder. Leave this crucible in the 
furnace with a flrong iire during three or four hours. 
Repeat this procefs four different times over, then re- 
duce your emery into an impalpable powder. Put it 
next into a matrafs pour over it regal water, that it ftvinv 
over by three fingers -deep. Put this in digeftion for 
eight hours. Pour oft by inclination your regal water 
impregnated with the dye. Put new water on your 
matter, and let it on digefting again for eight other 
hours, as the former. Then take your thus tinged wa- 
tercv which you will mix and put in a retort. Diitil 
mod part ofu ; till you fee that what remain? in the re- 
tort is yellow. . This is the true oil of emery, in whiek 
you will put the hignefs of a filbert of camphire. 

2. Exiulph urate in a crucible, on a good lire, and 
during two hours, what quantity- you pleafe of arfenic; 
Then take two ounces of the aforcfaid oil of.emery, one 
of your exfulphurated arfenic, an equal quantity of 
fait of tartar drawn with diftilled vinegar, two of fuhli- 
mate, and twoof&ver ; which you will have diffolved 
in an aqudfirtism^t with nitre and vitriol. Put all to- 
gether ima matrafs fo large that the compofition fhould 
occupy no more than a third part of it, and of which 
you fhall have cut the neck off, to obtain a more eafy e- 
vaporation of the compounds from it. Pat this matrafs 
in. the fand as high as the matter, and give it a moderate 
fire for two hours, then a flrong one for fix, after whick 
you will let the fire go out of itfelf When done, you 
wilt find your matter in a (tone in the matrafs; Take it 
oat and. pound it into powder, One ounce of this pow* 

der, 
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der, projected upon another ounce of fait infufion, ifyeir 
keep it a little while in that ftate, and throw it after- 
wards into oil of olives, will increafe your gold by a 
third of its primary quantity and rather more : And you 
may thusincreafe it again and again by repeating the 
fame operation, 

LXVI. A factitious aroiant ; or the way to make ar. in- 

CGmbufiibh cloth. 

Take rotten oak-wood which you will calcine into 
afhes, and mix with an equal quantity of pearl-afhes. 
Boil all together in ten times its weight of water. 
When this has boiled one hour, add as much water to it 
as there may have been evarori.ted, and boil now in it 
a large flick of alumen plumtfom, during one hour. Take 
off the verTel from therire, and carry it into the cellar. 
In a month's time you will find your alum as foft as flax.. 
Spin it, and get it wcaved into a cloth. The fire will 
never have any power over it. On the contrary, the 
be ft way to wsjfrl it is to throw it on red hot coals ; and, 
after having there let it burn throughout, take it oift 
a,nd you will find it perfectly clean. 

LXVII. To render tartar fuJiMe and penetrating. 

iv Stratify cakes of white tartar with vine branches. 
When done fet them on fire by the top, and when arrived 
at the bottom. vour tartar will be calcined. 

¥ 

2. DifTolve this calcined tartar in aquavits, then 
pafs it through the rlltring paper, and next evaporate 
the brandy. What {ball remain is the fait of tartar, 
which you muft find to be as white as fnow. Pour o- 
v«r it the belt and the trueft French fpiritof wine, fo 
that it mould exceed over the Alt the thicknefs of an 
inch. Set it on fire. As foon as your fpirit of wine 
fhall be all confumed, your fait of tartar will be fufible 
and penetrating. 

3. Now fhould you make any iron red hot, and pro- 
ject on it a little of that fait, it will penetrate it through 
and through, and leave after it a veflige as white as tiU 
ver in the place where it touched. 

L XV III. To extracl mercury from any metal. 
t» DiiTolve lead, antimony, or any other metal, in 
good common aquafortis. When that water mall have 
ti diffolved 
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diilolved as much of.it as it can, pour it out by inclina- 
tion, and on what mall not yet be quite , difiblved, but 
corroded only in a white powder, pour iome hot water. 
Shake then the matrafs in which the metal is, and you 
wili find that the water will finifti to difToIve what the 
aquafortis could not. Next to this pafs it through a fil- 
tring paper j and, what you will find notable to pais, 
d if oive it now with fome frefh aquafortis, or only water, 
if it fo appear to yon that this may do. Continue thus 
the fame diifoiutiog procefs, till you have obtained a 
perfect difiblution of all the powder, and you have made 
it pafs through the flltring paper. Now take all yoer 
feverai diilblutions, both thofe made with hot water 
and thofe made with aquafortis > and mix them all toge- 
ther. Make a precipitation of that di/Tolution to the 
bottom of the veiTel in form of white cun~s, by means 
of a water impregnated with fait. Edulcorate this 
twice, with cold common water, and once with fome a 
little warm, then dry it. 

2. Take one ounce of that difiblution, thus edulcora- 
ted and exficcated into powder ; half an ounce of am- 
moniac fait fublimed over common fait. Grind all to- 
gether on a marble (lone with a mullar for a long while, 
that it may be well incorporated, as the painters do their 
colours ; and, to fucceed better in that incorporation,, 
impregnate it with diftiiled vinegar. Now put all this 
into a pan, and pour cold water over it, fo that it fhould 
fwim over the matter, far it well twice a day with a flick* 
for three whole weeks. Then take quick lime, which 
you will flack with the fwimming liquor which covers, 
your matter ; and, with equal quantities of the powder 
which lies under it, and the flacked lime, make final! 
bullets, which you will put into a retort well luted, and 
pulh it on with a great fire. You will foon fee the 
mercury going into the receiver, which you mufl have 
had the precaution of filling with water, and under which,. 
at the bottom, you will find it. 

3. The fame procefs carefully attended to, may pro- 
cure you mercury from all the metals and minerals with- 
out exception, 

lxix. r# 
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LXIX. To dye in gold fiver medals, or laminas, through 

and through. 

1. This curious operation is performed by means of 
the admirable fait of Glauber* which is made with nitre* 

and vitriol oil, in the following manner. Take what 

quantity you pleafc of nitre fait, pour over it a fufljeient 
quantity of oil of vitriol, to nave it fwim over. When 
the ebullitions arifing from that mixture (hall be ended, 
ciitil to drynefs ; there remains a white fait known un- 
der the name of fait of Glauber. 

2. Diffolvein what quantity of warm water you think 
proper, or be in need of, a fufficient quantity of that 
fait as may faturate it, which you know when you fee* 
the water can diffolve no more of it. In this diiTolink a 
put a drachm of calx, or magiftcr, of gold. Then put- 
in digeflion in it fiiver laminas cut fmall and thin, and 
let them fo for twenty-four hours over a very gentle* 
£re.' At the end of that term you will find them tho- 
roughly dyed gold colour, infide and outfiie. 

LXX. To refine pewter. 
Take- nne pewter, melt it in a crucible. 'one, 

project over it at feveral times fome nitre l du iee it. 
calcined. Then pound it into powder, and mix it with 
an equal quantity of charcoal pulverifed very fine. If, 
in this condition, you melt it again, it will refume its 
form of pewter, only refined in a much fuperior degree 

L X X T . To make a perpetual motion . 
Take aquafortis, in which you will throw fome fleel- 
filings well dried. Leave this mixture to lay for fix or- 
eight hours. Then pour out the aquafortis in another 
bottle, in which you will throw a fmall loadilbne of 
good quality, and (lop it well that no air get in. You 
will obferve a perpetual motion. 

LXXI1. Jfecretfre. 
Have a barrel open by one end, and pierced with a 
dozen of holes on the other. Put in it three or four 
buflHs of oat draw cut very fine, as that which is gi"en 
to horfes. Get next half a buihel of barley, which (hall 
have foak#d for .three days in lime water, and drained iu 
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* Iheercloth of all the water which can run out of it. 
place this wet barley in alumpover the oats ftraw, then 
cover it with other fimilar cut ftraw, and let it reft till the 
time that, when you thruit your hand in it, you reel vt 
warm. This heat you may keep up by throwing, with 
a garduer's watering-pot, about half a pint of water ev- 
ery other day. 

LXXIIL Jn oil, one ounce of which wifi hft longer than 

one pound of 'any other. 
Take frem butter, quick Yime, crude tartar, and com- 
mon fait, of each equal parts, which you pound and mix 
Well all together. Saturate it with good brandy, and 
diftil it in a retort over a graduated fire, after having a- 

• dapted the receiver, and luted well the joints. 

LXXlV. To make a coppel with apes. 
Take equal parts of the aflies refulting from vine* 
branches, mutton-bones, and harts' horns burnt and cal- 
cined. Moiften them with a little common water, then 
prefs them very hard in a mould called Coppel. Then 

.take afliesfrom the jaws and teeth of a jack, which you 
put over the other afhes to thethicknefsofa crown piece, 

. pounding weii thefe alio over the others as hard as you 
-can. Thefe laft afhes ferve to fet off clean the grain of 
the metals you are telling on- them. The harts-horn 
allies ferve to bind, or unite, thofe of vine-branches and 
-mutton-bones together, and to draw down at the fame 
time the lead. You muftufe eight times as much lead as 
the compofuion, you want to tell by the coppel, weighs. 

LXXV. To folder iron, or any other metal, without fire* 
i . Take one ounce of ammoniac, and one of common, 
falts ; an equal quantity of calcined tartar, and as much 
of bell-metal, with three ounces of antimony. Pound 
Well all together and fift it. Put this into a piece of lin- 
en, and inclofe it well all round with fullers' earth, a- 
bout one inch thick. Let it dry, then put it between 
two crucibles over a flow lire to get heat by degrees. 
Pufh on the fire till the lump contained in the crucibles 
become quite red hot, and melt all together. Then let 
the veflels, and the whole, cool gradually and pound St 
into powder. 

2. When 
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2. When you want to folder any thing, put the tw 
pieces you want to join on a table, approaching - e x * 
trcmities as near as you can ore to another. M 
emit of fullers' earth fo, that hold' 
patting under the joint, it fhould 1 sn o" 

top. Then throw fome of your t -do- 

over the joint. Have again fome borax, which 
to hot wine till this is confumed, and with a fe 
your powder at the place of the joint ; you will fee it 
immediately boiling. As foon as the boiling Hops, the 
confolidation is made. If there be any roughnefs you 
rnuft fmoothen it by rubbing with a grinding-ftone, for 
the file will have no power over it. 

IiXXVl. To folder 'with fire. 
Make a pafte with pulverifed chalk and gum water, 
which you will put round the two broken pieces placed 
on a table, and prepared as before mentioned in the pre- 
ceding receipt. The only difference is, that you are to 
rub over the two united extremities with melted foap ; 
and, after having thrown lorae of the above powder at 
the place of the joint, you are to hold a kindled piece of 
charcoal over it. This will immediately fet the matter 
in fufion, which is no fooner done but you may take off 
the parte, and you will find it confolidated. 

LXXVII. To make Borax, 
Take two ounces of rock-alum ; dilute it and mix it 
with two ounces of alkaline fait which is ufed in making 
ofglafs. Put all into a pewter pot, and fet it a-doing, 
for the fpaceof half an hour, over a gentle lire ; then 
take it out of the water. Take next two ounces of gem 
ialt in powder, as much of alkaline fait, two pounds of 
virgin honey, and one of cow-milk. Mix well all toge- 
ther, and fet it in the fun for three days. 'hen the bs- 
r&x is done. 

L XXV III. To render iron as while, and beautiful, as filler. 

Take ammoniac fait in powder, and mix it with ?.n c- 

qual quantity of quick lime. Put then all together into 

old water, and mix well. When done, any iron piece. 

which you fli.il 1 have made red hot, will, if you ileep ii 

that prepared water, become as white as filver. 

LXXiX. 
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LXXIX. To calcine pewter- and render it as white, and 

as hard, as filver. 
Melt well your pewter in a crucible, fo that it may be 
verv fine and clear. Pour it afterwards into a verv 
ilrong vinegar, then into mercurial water, Repeat that 
operation as many times as you pleafe, you will each 
time give it an additional degree of hardr/efs and white- 
nefs, drawing near to filver ; fo much that it will, at 
lait, be very difficult to diiUnguifh it from filver itfelf, 

LXXX. Another to the fame put 0ft. 
Make again a pood \yo with vine-branch afhes and 
\ inegar. Throw in it your pewter when in fufion. Re~ 
at this, (even different times. — Have next feme new 
goat's mil!; in which you mall have added Jfome white 
ienic in powder. Melt your pewter again ; then throw 
it in this preparation. Repeat tw times the fame * 

and the pewter will become as hard and as white as filver! 

LXXXI. To whiten bra 
i . Take rofm and faltpetre, equal quantities. Pound 
all in a mortar, and reduce it into an impalpable powder. 
Put this into an earthen pan made red hot, and thus 
burn the matter. As foon as done, you mufl wa{li,and 
dry it ; then grind it again well into an impalpable now- 
deras before, with the addition of an equal quantity of 
aunpigment. Then put all this into a 'crucible, cover 
it with another well luted and having a little hole in the 
top, which you will flop by laying only a medal on it. 
When calcined take what you will find clear in the bot- 
tom, not what will have fublimed on the top. Make a 
very fine powder of this matter ; and, with one fingle 
ounce of that powder, you will be able to whiten two 
pounds of brafs, in proceeding about it as follows. 

2. Melt firrt your brafs as ufual ; and, when in good 
fufion call it into very good vinegar ; an operation which 
you muft repeat three times. Then, when you melt it 
for the fourth time, you are to projeft on it, as we faid 
before, one ounce only (if you have two pounds of b afs) 
of the faid powder, which will render your brafs as v bite 
as fi!ver.~tf. B. To melt the brafs with rnoro facility 
there are forne who throw in the crucible a certain dif- 
cretionable quantity of m ; ce-dung ; and I rctoms. end 
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to do the fame. It will be found of no fmaU fervice, i 
(iening the fufion of that metal. 

LXXXII. An other ?net bod. 
Brafs, copper, iron or Iteei may alfo be eafily whitened 
by means of the butter from Cornwall tin, or pewter, 
prepared with fublimate, proceeding as follows. 

Take Cornwall pewter, about- one pound ; add to it 
half that quantity of fublimate. Set it on a ftrong fire*, 
and fublinae. The firft water which fublimes is not good, 
v it away. The fecond is good, which you know 
hy its white colour.. Now, if you make a piece of copper, 
brafs, ire el, or iron, it does not iignify which, red hot, 
and ileep it in that water % it will become as white as f<l- 
ver. 

L X X X 1 1 1 . To extrafl gold from filver . 
I. Melt, whatever quantity you pleafe, of lead, in a 
crucible, over a fire of clear and bright live-coals. 
Have at the fame time in fufion an equal quantity of 
fulphur. Then take your fir ft crucible, in which the lead 
is melted, off from the fire ; and, before the lead mall 
congeal, throw in the fame quantity in weight of quick 
fiver. Stir and mix well this with a (tick. When this 
is done, pour now your fulphur, from the other cruci- 
ble, over the^raixture of lead and quickfilver you have 
juft made, & which coagulates, continually ftirring care- 
fully the matter with a fpatula, for fear the fulphur 
fhould blaze and be confumed before it is all poured in. 
When the whole is come quite cold, grind it on a mar- 
ble table with a muliar. Then put all again into a cru- 
cible over the fire, and leave it in fufion till all the ful- 
phur is burnt out, and the'matter be fluid enough to be 
call in an ingot. This will look like the regulus of 
melted antimony. It will have even its brittlenefs. 

-> Reduce now this compofition into powder; and, 
with an equal quantity in weight of it and of -filver lam- 
inas, m?\^ftmtafuperftratn of them, alternately, in a 
mcible beginning and ending always with the powder 
Then, over the lad bed, put about half an inch cert 
Venetian glafs, or cryitai, reduced into a, 
powder. Obferve however that the cruc 
be filled fo near the brim as to let th 
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Make a fire ftrong enough to melt both the matters and. 
theglafs, and fet them thus in fuiion all together for a 
good hour at leaft. Then take and let cool, your 

regains, in breaking your cr * a c or 

tell, in which you will put lead in fufion, till It is as fluid 

•i be. Throw in your regains to purify it I 
that teftin the fame manner as fil ver-fmiths do. — -Wh< 
your filver (hall be fallen to the bottom very pure, r 
inlaminas, or granulate it ; then put it to diffelve in 
is. You will fee fome fm all particles precipita- 
ting from it, in the form of black powder. It is {me gel 
Warn . thefein warm water; then put them in fuiion, in 
a crucible, and you will have very true, and good pieces 
of gold, fit for any of the chymical phyiics, and capable 
to fland any teil whatever you may put it to. 
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I . A gold ttamifh* 



r* *^AKE karahe. or amber, eight ounces, and two of 
JL gum-lac. ^ Melt firft the karabe, in a varnifhed 
earthen pot, cr in the retort of an alembic, over a very 
itrong fire. When this is melted, thro v in the gum- 
lac, and let this melt in the fame mariner. Then take 
fome of the fire off, and let it cool ; obferving with a 
flick, whether the matter has got all its fluidity. Mix 
in it fix, or eight, ounces of turpentine oil. Keep itir- 
ring, with a flick, in order to incorporate we!! this oil 
with the reft. Add alfo a fpoonful of lintfeed oil, pre- 
pared with hepatica-zlots, to the confidence of a balm * 
which, in order to thin, and reduce it to the thicknefs of 
a fyrup, you mix with a fufficient quantity of oil of tur- 
pentine, tinged with rocou. 

II. How to prepare the lintfeed oil with the hepatica-*/** j, 

for the above purpofe. 
You prepare the lintfeed oil with ietatiea-aloet, by 
mixing- four ounces of this in powder, with one pound 

of 
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of the faid oil, which you do over the fire, till it has ac- 
quired the confidence of a very thick fyrup, and you 
fee your oij beginning to fcum, and to fwell much.— 
Then pafs it through a piece of linen, let it cool, and 
bottle it, to keep for the above-mentioned ufe. 

Ill, How to dra<w the tintiure of rocou ufed in the com- 

pofition of the above *oarmfh* 
In order to draw the tincture of rocou, put four oun- 
ces of it in oil of turpentine. Set this over a gentle fire, 
in the retort of an alembic ; and, as foon as the oil begins 
to boil, take it off from the fire : ftir well with a flick, and 
filler it through a paper, to ufe it as directed before. 

IV. A <varnijhfor iceing. 
Concoct forrie turpentine with water, and white wine 
of brandy. When conceded, diftblve it in wine and 
oil of turpentine. 

V. An excellent "varniJJy. 
Take what quantity you pleafe of verdigrifc, grind it 
with vinegar, put it in a piece of dough, as you would 
an apple -to make a dumpling. Bake it in an oven as 
bread ; then cut open your dumpling, and get the ver- 
digrife out of it. Mix it with wine, and ufe it. Lay 
over it a coat of four ounces of gum arabic ; then po- 
lifli as ufual. You will find it will anfwer your expect- 
lion, and be a very line varnifh. 

VI. Another t as good. 

Put, in a glafs bottle, one pound of white maflich. 
Pour over what quantity of oil may be requifite to co- 
ver all the maflich. Place the bottle over the coals, or 
very hot -allies. The maflich will melt. Take the bot- 
tle off from the fire, and fhake it well, to fee that the 
whole be perfectly diffolved. This varnifn is exceffive- 
Jy good to lay over prints, ftatues, columns, wood, cjV. 

VII. A red <varnijh. 

I. Take three ounces of gum-lac ; half an ounce of 
fandarak; as much of maftich in drop, and a pint of 
true French fpirit of wine. Put all in a matrafs, which 
vou muft take care to lute well with potter's clay, and 
flop with paper. Have a large iron kettle, two parts of 
which Audi be filled wkh land. Place the kettle over 

the 
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*e coals, and lay the matr.fi on the fand. Get the jcom- 
pofidon to boil in that fttuaticm for three ho urs btm 
rh a fheercloth ; bottle and flop it well, aim 



of 



it throug 

kC ! P Tonat* this varnifh red, you put one ounce 
vermiUrtofix of the faid varnilh. But to ditoj|Aj 

vermilion, you mud begin by pouring, firft, W ml of 
afpic over it, and then the fix ounces of varnifli, which 
will take near a quarter of an hour to mix well together . 

*. Obferve that the wood, on which you want to lay 
it, has been firft well poliihed. Rub it again, befides, 
with a pounce ilone and vinegar, that all the pores may 
be vvellfiiled, and fhoald appear no more. ^'Inenlay, 
with a br-ufli, firft a coat of fimple varnifh, without ver- 
milion. Let this dry for- three hours. Put on next 

fecond coat, of that which is prepared with thevc 
miiion ; then a third and a fourth, according as you 
more, or lefs, deep red, and allowing a di- 
itance of three hours time between each coat of varni. 
to let them dry. 

4 if the laft coat of varnifh, after-being dry, becom 
rough, rub it with ihavegrafs dipped in oil of oli ■ 
After which rub it n with a cloth, till it -'be come 

brig : ►verthis, when done, lay anotl oat of 

va , like the fiift. And this coat, as . as ail l\\z 
rs, mud be left to dry, at leaft three hours. 

5. As for the black and veniurine, you mud -firft h 
a.coat of varnifh on the wood ; then, while frefh, fieve 
tile venturine over it, and let all "dry for three hours. 
When dry, you lay one, two, three, or more, coats. 

, accon to your judgement or liking, and al- 

wing always three hours to d en each coat. 

Then poliih, and give the final coat after. 
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VI. II. -A.il 
1. Take gum-lac, four ounces : Shdarak and black ro~ 
fin, equal quantities, one ounce of each. Pulverife ail 
feparately, and keep the'mdiftin&, to proceed afterwards 
in their mixture according to the following directions, 
^iffolve the rofin over the fire in a Efficient quantity of 



. . •—— »W *#»** xli<~ ik .1 lunieieni quant 
ipint of wine ; then add the fandarak to it. As f 
this.is.alfodiffolvfiH a^ tK« « a „j r_ 1 



u-adodiflolved, add the powder of gum-lac, and fife 
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•II till all is well melted together. Strain it, while 
warm, through a cloth. If any thing remain in thelin- 
en afterwards, add feme more fpirit of wine to it to dif- 

:e it as before ; and flrain it again after like the o- 

?r. Such is the firft preparation of this varnifh. 

2. The black colour is given to it by means of/<u>o 
drachms only of ivory black to every two ounces of it. 

IX. How to make a+good ivory -black fcr the above pur* 

pofe* 

Burn any quantity of ivory you pleafe, in the fire, till 

it is black. Put it into powder on a flone of porphyry. 

Add fame water to it, and make a pafte, which you let 

dry. Then grind it again, as before, with fpirit of wine. 

A. A varnifh for floors. 

Put a little petrol y or rock-oil with varnifh and tur- 
pentine, and ftir well..' Lay it on your floors with an 

hair broom, after having mixed in it the colour you 
want them to be. 

XL A varnijh > from Flanders . 
Take ethereal oil of turpentine, and Venice turpen- 
tine, equal parts. Mix them over a moderate fire, and 
\ife this boiling, 

XI I. A varnijh to lay on canvas fa fhes. 
Take fine and clear turpentine, four ounces ; oil of 
nuts, two. Melt all together over a fire ; and when it 
begins to boil, fcum it, and ufeit hot with a brufn. 

XI II. A varnijh of Jhell-lac, for miniatures and ether pic- 
tures. 

1. Take fpirit of wine, one pound ; picked (hell* lac, 
five ounces ; fandarak, two and a half ; white karabe 
and maitich, equal parts, two drachms of each. 

2. Firft boil and (kim the fell-lac and fandarak to- 
gether, to have them the whiter. Then add the maftich 
and karabe to that/fed put all in a matrafsover a 
fire, to digeftand concept together by a gentle heat, 

XIV. Another varnijh for pictures . 

Take four ounces .of gum arabic, the cleareft i 

whiteft you can find. Put it tomfufe in a pound of 

water, over ember afhes, for one night. Strain it in t 

morning through a cloth/ after having added to it the 
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bulk of a nut of Narbonne-honey, and half that quanta 
ty of fugar candy. It is not to be ufed with a bruiru 

XV. Another fort. 

Take aquavit*, fugar-candy, and whites of eggs, a 
reasonable quantity of each. Beat all well together to a 
froth. Underneath is a liquor : that is your varnxm. 
You may lay it, with a fofc bruih, on any fort of picture. 

XVI. The Chinefe <varnift> 

i. Take pulverifed and fifted fealing wax, two oun- 
ces. Put it* in a matrafs with four ounces of turpen- 
tine oil. Give a gentle fire, that all may melt. If the 
wax be red, you need add nothing but the oil. If black, 
fome lamp-black is requifite to be added Mill. And, 
with this firft com pofition, you lay on the firft coat. 

2. Next to this have aloes and karabe, of each two* 
ounces. DiMolve this in a varnifhed pipkin, along with 
twelve ounces of lintfeed oil, till all is well incorporated. 
There will fall a ground to the bottom, over which will 
fwim a very fine and tranfparent liquor. Of this you 
are to make your fecond coat of varnifh, laying it over 
the other after it is dry. 

XVII. Hc<w to imitate a 'black j a/per, or variegated black 

marble. 
Takefulphur-vivum, quick lime, aquafortis, and the 
green rind of walnuts, equal quantities, one ounce of 
each. Dilute all together ; then lay it with a bruih on 
what you want to be j-afpered, whether a column, a ta- 
ble, or any thing elk. This done, put your table or co- 
lumn, c^r. thus blackened, in a dunghill, for the fpace 
"of twelve days, and then take it out again. You will 
find it well veined and. variegated. To give n a fine 
glois afterwards, you rub it with a varnifh compofed as 
prefcribed hereafter. See Art. xix. 

X V 1 1 1. Another <foay . 
Make a large ball, with the drugs prefcribed in the a* 
bove receipt, to compofe your black. Lay it for a week 
ma dunghill. When, by that means, it is well varie- 

^v ■ i! - rUb >0Ur intended P iece of furniture with it, 
1 his being thus variegated, you lay on it the following 

varnifh, to give it a fine luftrc. 

XIX, An 
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XiX An excellent varni/h to give a fine glofs to the above- 
mentionedjafper, or variegated black marble. 
Take oil of Ipikenard, e ounces ; fandarak, well 
picked and clean, two. Hive a new earthenpot well 
glazed. Set it before the fire, a-warming, without any 
thing in it. W'.< n hot, throw in it one half of the fan- 
darak, and one half of the oil. Stir well, left it too 
burn, or ftick ro t v >e pot. When it is nearly melted, 
throw in the remainder of the oil'and fandarak. When 
all is well diflblved and mixed, add apiece of camphire, 
to take away the bad fmell of this com on, and let 

it diffolve ; then e and i VV r ; 

every time before-you lay it on, for it requires to k 

XX. Avarnzjb zvhirh dries in two hours time. 

Melt four ounces of yellow amber, in a new earthen 
pan, over kindled coals. Take care, in that operation, 
that the fire mould but juft reach, and touch, the 1 
torn of the pan, and none fhould rife along the lit. 
Never ceafe to far, from the moment it is melted 
a deal (lick, and add. direclly, one ounce of fealing 
As foon as this is alfo melted, add again one fpoonful, 
or -half an ounce, of .lintfeed •oil, .previously thickened 
with a little gold litheragc ; then take it ofFfrprn :ire, 

1 ceafe not to ilir as before. When the matter begins 
to bea little cold, then is the time of adding what quarv- 
tky of turpentine oil you may iind neceiTary to make a 
true varnifli of it. 

XXL A. varnifh for copperplate prints.' 

Prepare water with tome ifinglafs. Lay, with a very 
foft brum, a coat of this on the print. Next to tbk, 
lay anotheixofthe following varniili. — True French : 
lit of wine, half-a-pound ; gum-elemv two drachms; 
and fandarak, three. 

XXll.. An admirabh varnifli. 

Take white maftich and lintfeed oils, what quantity 
youpleaie; a little turpentine, pounded glafs, burnt 
verdigrife, and pounded amber. Boil, and melt, all to- 
gether in a new earthen pot. When done, you will find 
It to be an admirable fort of varnifh. 

XXIil. A varnifh fit to lay on all forts of colours. 

Take one ounce of white amber -, half an ounce ot 

{pint 
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icn of jumper gum. i ul an tu^w^i ^ *«*».^ *-« 
eight days. Evaporate two parts of it over a gentle fire. 
What remains is a varnifh fit for laying on all forts of 
colours, and which will hurt, fpoil, or damage none. 

XXIV. A varmjh known under the appellation ^/Beaurne- 

bianc, or, white-balm. 
Take fpirit of wine, four ounces; gum-lac, half an 
ounce ; fandarak, two drachms ; maftich, one. . Pul- 
verife the ingredients, and put them, with the fpirit of 
wine, in a fquare bottle large enough to be but half full 
after the whole is in it. DifTolve this over a flow fire, 
and take care the bottle mould be well Mopped firft with 
a cork, and befides with wax and leather. 

XXV. A <varnifi to be ufed on plaifier, and any other fort 

of materials. 

To the varnifh of copai and fpirit of wine, only add 
fome calcined talk. 

XXVI. An excellent <varnifh, in which may be put, and 
diluted, whatever colour you like*—Itfuits, equal-* 
ly well, goldfmiths and limners. 

Take afpic and turpentine oils, of each one ounce ; 
clean picked fandarak pul verified, four drachms ; gum 
copal, two. The whole being well pulverifed, put it a- 
long with your oils in a matrafs, with the addition of 
half a pound of fpirit of wine ; and fet it in zbalneoma* 
rite. When the matter is diffolved, flrain and keep it 
for ufe, in a glafs bottle well flopped. 

XXVII. A Chinefe <varnijhfuitable to all forts of colours* 
1. Take one ounce of white amber ; one quarter of 

an ounce of fandarak ; as much of gum copal. Pound 
well all thefe together, and put them in a matrafs per- 
fectly dry. To every ounce of thefe three drugs, pound- 
ed and mixed thus together, put three ounces of fpirit 
of wine. Stop well the matrafs with a rag, over which 
you will put fome pafle made with flour, and then ano- 
ther rag, well tied over. Boil the varnifh thus, over 
ember afhes, till the whole is diffolved, and this varnifh 
is done. The method of applying it is as follows. 

2. The 
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2. The piece intended for varni(hin£ being previouf- 
]y well polifhed, you lay on it the pronofed colour or 
colours, diluted in aquavitte with Tome iftnglafs. When 
thefe are dry, pafs on them two or three coats of 1 
varnifh; according to difcretion and tafte ; allowing the 
proper time between each coat of varnifh to dry ; and, 
when dry, you polidx it with olive oil and tripoly, then 
rub the oil off with a rag. 

Note. That if you intend this varnifh for miniature 
pictures, you are to make an addition of equal parts of 
gum copal and white amber. 

XXVIII. Another Chine fe varnifo, more particularly cal- 

culated for miniature painting. 
Take one ounce of white karabe> or amber ; and one 
drachm of cam phire, which you reduce into a fubtiie 
powder, and put in a matrafs, with five ounces of fpirit of 
wine. Set it in the fun to infufe, during the hotteft days 
in July and Au^uftj and ffir it two or three times a-day 
conftantly. After a fortnight's infufmg thus, put the 
matrafs, for one hour only, over hot afhes ; then pafs all 
through a cloth, and keep it in a bottle well corked. 

XXIX. How to make a red. with varnijh, cf a much high- 

er hue than -coral itfeif. 
Take Spanifh vermilion, g rind it on a marble with 
brandy, and add to "it the foxth, or eighth, part of lac. — 
When done, mix this compofition with as much varnifh 
as you may find it requiiite to apply. 

XXX. To make it gridelin colour. 
Dilute with your varnifh fame blue verditure, lake, 
and whitening. 

XXXT. To make it green 4 
Subflitute for the above ingredients, German green 
verditure, pewter in grain, and white lead. 

XXXII. Another way for the fame. 
Grind, with water, on a marble ftone, the fined or- 
pine you can find, and a little indigo. Let it dry, then 
pound and mix it with varnifh. 

XXXIII. To make it yellow. 
Take fome Naples yellow, and mix it well with your 
varnifh; then ufe it.. XXXIV. Ta 
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XXXIV. To make it blue. 
Take ultramarine, lake, and w rungf, and pro- 
ceed as ordered in the oner receipts above mentioned, 
and according tor the directions of your judgment, and 
experience from them. 

"XX XV., Another fort of^arnlp. 
Take (hell-lac, in grains, 'two ounces ; two of fan- 
darak ; biack.rofin, two drachms ; and, fpirit of wine,- 
one quarter. Diffolve and prepare the whole as above. 

XXXVI. A clear and ' tr an/parent varnifb fit for all forts 

of colours. 
Take oil of nuts, and a little of the fineft Venice tur- 
pentine. Bail them well together. Add a little bran- 
dy to it, and boil it well alfo. Should then the varnifh 
prove too thick, thin it with an additional quantity of 
oil. And, to apply it, make ufe of a very foft hair 
brum, and lay it carefully over the colours. 

XXXVII. To makefafbes with cloth, which will be 'very 

tranf parent 
Take a fine white cloth ; the finer you chufe it, the 
clearer and more tranfparent the fafhes will be. Fix 
the cloth very tight on a frame. Then make fome 
ftarch with flour of rice, and lay a coat of it, as fmcoth 
as you can, on your cloth, with a ft iff brufh of fwine-s 
hair. Lay that ftarch on both fides of the cloth, and 
let it dry. When it is perfectly dry, pafs, on both fides 
alfo, of the faid cloth, thus prepared, the following var- 
aim, with a foft brufh of fwine's hair likewife, having 
care to lay it on as equally and fmoothly aspoffible, and 
let it dry afterwards. 

XXXVIII. The compbfttion of ' <varnif!*fit for the abon)e 

fafhes, 
I. Take of the fined and whiteft wax you can find, 
fix pounds ; of the fineft and cleared Venice turpentine, 
two ; one and a half of the mod perfect lintfeed oih 
Hive a new and varnifhed pipkin, larger, at lenft by one 
third, than is requisite to contain all thefe ingredients. 
Put, fir it, in this pot the lintfeed and turpentine oils to- 
gt" and fetjtoverafmall charcoal fire.* When this 
begins to be a little warm put in the wax, cui fraall 

bits, 
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bits, and take care to mix all well with a very clean 
wooden (tick, till the wax. being thoroughly melted, is 
alfo well mem ^orated with tf it. 

2. Now : r kethe pot off from the fire ; and, while 
this comp ion is iHU a little warm, give a coat of it 
on both fi of the cloth, fixed on the frames, and pre- 
pared as ! e directed, and let it dry in the fhade. 

Nrie* Youmay render \our fafh.es ftill more transpa- 
rent, if, on both fides of them, you lay a fmooth and 

equal coat of the following varnifn, with a foft brum,; 
then let it dry. 

XXXIX. A fine white <vamijb. 

Take one pound of fme Venice turpentine, and as 
much of fpirit of turpentine. Put this in a glafs-ma- 
trajs, larger, at lead by a third, than is wanted to con- 
tain the matter. Stop this matrafs with another fmal- 
!er matrafs, the neck of which is to enter into that of 
the former. Have care to lute well both necks toge- 
ther with pafre and paper ; and, when the luting has 
acquired a perfect drynefs, fet the firft matrafs on a 
fand bath, then fet the varnifh a-boiling, for near an 
hour, after which take it off from the fire, and let it cool. 
When cold, bottle and flop it for ufe. 

Note. Turpentine, well purified from all its greafy 
^arts, is the beft, and fitteft, to make the varnifh for 
iafhes. 

XL. A curious and eafy tvarnifo, to engrave with 

aquafortis. 
Lay, on a copperplate, as fmooth and equal a coat 
as you can, of Hntfeed oil. Set the plate on a chaffing- 
difli, in which there is a gentle heat ot half confumed 
charcoal, that the oil may congeal and dry itfelf gently 
on. When you find it has acquired the confiftence of a 
varnifh, then you may draw with a fleel point in order to 
etch your copper, and put on the aquafortis afterwards. 

XL I . A varnifh to prevent the rays of the fun from pajing 
throng ht he panes of vuindcw-glajjes . 
Pound gum adr?gsnt into powder ; and put it to dif- 
folve, for twenty-four hours, in whites of eggs \veil 
beaten. Lay a coat of this on the panes of your win- 
dows, with a foft bruin, and let it dry. 
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XLU. To raifi a relief on <v ami Jh. 

i . Diffolve one ounce and a half of gum arabic in two 
pounds of water. Grind with it hoi Armenian and 
whitening on a porphyry (lone, till all is well united and 
incorporated. With this cornpofition, fill up the vacan- 
cies between the outlines of your dcfign, and form, as it 
is proper, the various reliefs, with the (unable propor- 
tions, and according to the forts of things you are to im- 
itate or reprefent. Then ftnooth the parts, and let it dry. 

2. Next have ready prepared, in (hells, the different 
forts of metals which you want to life, diluted with 
gum-water ; and, with a pencil, cover what places you 
are to cover.,, When this is alfodry, burnifhit fkilfully 
with an ivory tooth, and lay a coat of clear varnifh. over 
the whole. A moderate heat is required for a moment 
to help that varnifh to dry. 

XLIII. To render f Ik fluffs tranjparent, after the 'Chin if e 
maimer ; and paint them <with tranf parent colours 
likewife, in imitation of the India manufaclured 
filks. 
Take two pounds of oil of turpentine, verv clear : 
add to it two ounces of mallich in grain* and the bulk of 
a filbert of camphire. Let this diffolve by a gentle heat ; 
then drain it through a cloth. Of this oil lay one coat* 
or two, on both fides of your fluff. Allow, however, a 
iufficient time, between each coat, for each to dry, and 
let the fecond lie two days on, before you touch the 
fluff again. "When that time is over, draw the outlines 
of your de£gn,and flowers, bV. ; cover this with a pre- 
paration of lamp-black and gum-water. Then fill the 
intervals with the intended and proper colours, fuitable 
to the purpofe, and which ought to be all tranfparent co- 
lours, diluted with a clear varnifh. When this is done, 
and dry, lay on both the right and wrong fides of the 
iluff another coat of clear varnifh. 

XL IV. To make a tranfparent blue hue < s for the abo<vt 

rr . purpefe. 

Take nine drachms of ammoniac fait ; fiot of verdi- 
grife, dialled and exfkeated. Put both thefe into pow- 
der. Dilute thefe powders with tortoife oil. Put this 
on a very thick glaft, which you flop well, and fee over 
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hot allies for a week. After that time your colour will 
1*5 fit for ufe, and make your drawings with the clear 
varnifh. as directed in the preceding article. 
XLV. To make a tranf parent yellow hue, for the fame ufe 
ake a new-laid egg of that very day, make a hole in 
the ind], to draw the white out of it. Replace, by the 
rne hole, with the yolk, two drachms of quick filver, 
and as much of ammoniac fait ; then flop the hole with 
wax. Set that egg in hot dung, or over a lamp fire, 
for four or five and twenty days. When that time is 
over, break the egg, and you will find a very finetranf- 
parent yellow, fit for the ufe above mentioned. 

XL VI . To make a tranfparent green. 
Take verdigrife, gold litharge, and quicksilver, equal 
parts. Grind the whole in a mortar, with the urine of 
a child. Put it next into a bottle, and fet it over a gen- 
tle and flow fire, for the fpace of feven, or eight, days. 
This compoiition will give a very fine tranfparent 
green, for the above purpefe. 

Note. We have given, in the Sixth Chapter, feveral 
receipts for the composition of fundry tranfparent co- 
lours. We fhall therefore take the liberty thither to 
refer the reader, for more ample fatisfaction, and the 
completion of the above mentioned operation. 

XLVil. Togi<ve the abovementioned painted fdks> all the 
fmell, and f vagrancy, of the India ones. 
It is well known, that the filks, and other things, we 
receive from India, are all tainted with a certain partic- 
ular fmell, and agreeable fragrancy, which, being their 
ecuiiar, diftinetive, and moil obvious character, if not 
imitated alio, would help not a little in ruining the de- 
ception intended by the above labor. To imitate, 
therefore, even this, you mull obferve the following di- 
rection.— Have a frnall clofet, if it be for works at 
large ; or, only a fine bafket with a top to it playing 
upon hinges, fluffed and lined all over in the infide, if 
it be for one fingle piece of filk. Pat, in either of them, 
&nd according to their extent, a proportionable quanti- 
ty of cloves, whole pepper, mace, nutmeg, all-fpice, 
camphire etc. etc. Put your works among thefc ingre- 
dients, and keep either the clofet, or the balkct, perfect- 
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Iy clofc (hut, till you fee they have received a full im 
prerlion from the odour of thofc ingredients. 

N. B. With the various competitions of varmmes, 
and preparations of colours, we have juft given, thee 
isalmoft no fort of works, coming from the Indict but 
can be performed and imitated. 

XL VI II. A moft beautiful Chinefe vamijh. 
Take one ounce of the white ft karabe (amber) ; or, 
inflead of this, the fame quantity of the whitefl gum co- 
pal : four drachms of fandarac ; two, of fine maitich,in 
drops. Put all this, reduced into a powder, in a fine 
glafs matrafs ; then, pour over it one ounce of the fin 
turpentine oil. Stop the matrafs fir ft with a cork, then 
with a bladder wetted. Set this to iofufe, over a flow 
fire, for twelve hours. After this, uncork, and let cc 
the matrafs ; then pour, gently, in it fix ounces of i 
fpiritofvvine, and flop it again as well as beforc.° In 
that Situation, fet it on ember afhes, or, rather, in z bah 
neomarU. In the fpace of another twelve hours you 
will find that the fpirit of wine fhalJ have dilTolved all the 
fcums. Then, while the varnifh is dill quite warm Grain 
it through a cloth ; bottle and cork it, to keep for uie 
XL1X. The true receipt of the Englijbn>arnijb,fucb as i, 
>bat country zs laid on flicks and artificialrr.ade cares 
Smoothen and polifh well your flicks ; then U 
Jm or your arnficial made canes, with a ^ 
ISl Z^n^VSt d jlottd, in water, a dii 
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bling, over which you are to lay another coat of var- 
niffi, and fet them to dry, 

L. A fine <varn\Jh far all [oris of colours* 
j. Take two pounds of double- rectified fpirit of 
wine ; feed-lac, four ounces ; fandarac, as much ; gum 
copal, one. Set all a-didblving, on hot allies, in a ma- 
trafs, or a veiTel with a long neck. When perfectly 
diilolved, drain it through a jelly-bag, made of new 
doth. Mix, with that which mall have drained out of 
the bag, one fpoonful of oil of turpentine ; then bot- 
tle and flop it Well, and fet it in the fun. There will 
happen a feparation, and a certain coarfer part will Ihew 
itfelf at the bottom, while another more clear will ap- 
pear fwimming on the top. Divide carefully, by in- 
clir.ation, the cleared from the thicked part. 

2. This lad you may uie with fine lamp-black, well 
j keel, and free from all forts of hard nobs, to make a 

ck -colour varnifh. With it, you rub whatever 

want to be varniihed, and lay, one, two, or three 

of it, more or lefe, according as you think proper, 

letting dry between each coat. And, when this is done, 

you put, of the fird feparated clear part of your var- 

fL as much as you find requifite to give your work a 

luiire 
A". B. It is proper there ihould be fome fire, fo near 
to the work, as it may receive from it fome gentle heat, 
while all this is performing; and when the whole is 
well executed, you mud let dry in the made what is var- 
luflied, and guard itagaind the dud. 

3. ]f, indead of black, you want a red colour, you 
ill, from the very beginning of the operation, join 

fome tacamahaca-gum with the fpirit of wine of double 
reeducation C nentioned ; and, in lieu of lamp- 

black, in the fe >nd part of the operation, you put 
fome cinnabar in powder. Then, when you have done 
with laying the fever al coats of varnifh, in which the 
cinnabar is, you put in the clear varmfh, which is de- 
dined to make the lad coats, for ludrmg,.fome dragon s 

blood in tears. . . >. 

4. You mav put, in the fame manner, whitening in 
m varniSh, if you want it white ; or venhgnfe if > o» 
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dircaed for the others. f , , » ^ntre to 

tf. B. Thefe varnimes, when dry, do al £«g to 
be poliihed. For that pnrpofe, you ttfe a W^RJ 
in tripoly, and rub, with moderation, over the ~ft a£ 
of varnim, till you find it has acquired a fefccicnt degree 
of l.uftre, and equality. 

LI. A varnijh to lay on, after the {fwglaj*. 

Take fpirit of wine, four pounds; whhe amber, i- 
teen ounces ; maitich, one ; fandarac, feven. Put ' 
in digeflion, for twenty-four hours. Then, fet the ur - 
trafsonthefand, arid give the fire for three hours, till 
all is perfe&ly diffolved. Add after, four ounces of 
turpentine oil. 

LIT. A<vamijh to gild with, without gold* 
Take half a pint of fpirit of wine, in which you dif- 
folve one drachm of faffron, and half a drachm of dra- 
gon's blood, both previoufly well pulverifed together. 
AM this to a certain quantity of fhell-lac varnim, and 
fet it on the lire with two drachms of fsetttrir.t-iXQti 

LI 1 1. A nmrnljh water -proof. 
i. Takelintfeed-oil, the pureft you can find ; put it 
in a well-glazed pipkin, over red hot charcoals, in a 
chaffingdifli. With that oil add, while a-warming, about 
the fourth part of its weight of rofin. Make all diffolve 
together, and boil gently, left it mould run over the pot 
Atfirft, the oil will turn all into a fcum ; but, continu." 
mg ;to let it boil, that fcum will infenfibly vvafte itfelf 

huh of that oil with a flkk, you fee it draw to a thrfad 
hkeas varnim does. Then, take it off from the fi rc 

FofintTV ° ? ' U pr0VC t0 ° thin ' add fo ™ niorc" 
roiin to it, and continue to boil it. 

2. When it is come as it ought to be var*;iu u 

ffiTLT 7 Ut ' and ^Wd?; 

^ B. This compofition of varmfh W *i • • • 
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water itfelf cannot hurt it, nor have the leaf! power on 

it. You may, therefore, make a very extcnfive ufe of 

it. But you muft take care to chufe the iineft and the 

moil perfed rofm ; and to boil it well, for a long time. 

Quaere. Would not fuch a nmrnijb he extremely ufeful, to 

fcr*ve what is much expefed to the injuries of the <wea- 

er, in gardens and elfeivhere ; fuib as fajbes, jlatues, 

Us, hct-houfes ? etc. 

LIV, Callot's <vamijh, mentioned in Chap. J. p. z. 

1. Take two ounces of the fineft lintfeed-oil ; ben- 
jamift, in drops, two drachms; virgin-wax, the bulk of 
a filbert. Boil all this together, till it is reduced to 

ne third ; and, while it is a-boiling, never ceafe to 
r witha little flick. When done, bottle, or pot it in a 
rge-iDouthed veffel. 

2. To ufe that varnifh, warm a little the plate you 
intend to engrave upon; and taking a little of the var- 
niffi with the tip of your finger, fpread it delicately over 

he plate. Obferve to put as little of it as you can, and 

to lay it on as fmooth and equal as poffible. When 

one, fmoak the plate, on the vaniim fide, with a candle, 

^iuttg^grnd' rcpafling it gently, over the flame of ft, 

till it is black every where. Set it again, now, on the 

<:h&ffingdi'£h, wherein there are kindled charcoals ; and, 

vhen the plate has done fuming, then the varnilh is fuf- 

jcntly hardened. You may then chalk, draw, and 

etch, whatever you will on it. 

Such is the true receipt of the varnilh, which the 
mous CrJlot made ufe of; to engrave his molt admired, 
and truly admirable, fubjects. 

LY. A war nijh to lay en paper. 
Begin by laying on your paper one firft coat of very 
clear and thin Hze. This being dry, melt three parts 
of oil of fpik-e and one of rofm together: and, when 
come to the confidence of a varnifh, you lay one fecond, 
and light; coat of this over the firft made with fize.— 
This varnilh is very fine, when very imoothly, and e- 
qually, laid on. 

L VT. How to caft figures in moulds. 
Take one pound of Paris-plaifter, and an equal quan- 
tity of bricks, pounded into an impalpable powder; 

join 
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to this one ounce of alumen P 1 *"™'™*™^ 
aromoniacfalt. Dilute all together, g«^/; « ™ 
water, without abforbing it, as you are to make a pafte 
of it ; and make your moulds with it, 

LVII. Another varnijh. 
Take maftich's and fandarac's, equal parts, of each 
two ounces. Pound them into a fine powder. \ Have 
three ounces of lintfeed-oil, and as much of fpint of 
wine, in which, being mixed, you put your powders. 
Set this, in a well-ftopped matrafs, in zhalneo marine to 
boil and concoc~t together for one hour : and thisvar- 

nifh is done. 

LVIIX. UAbhMxArts varnijb. 

Take of fpike oil, one ounce ; pulverifed fandarac, 
half an ounce. Put all in a bottle, and fet it in the fun 
till perfectly diffolved. This compofition is particular- 
ly fit to varniih gold or fiiver, in {hell, which has been 
laid on, with a hair pencil. 

LIX. A varnijh to lay over plaifter '-works x or figures* 

Take fine white Alicante foap ; rafp it fine, and put 
it in a well glazed pipkin. Difiblve that foap, in the 
pipkin, with your finger and a little water, added grad- 
ually, and little at a time, till it comes thick and milky. 
Cover this, for fear ditft fhould come to it ; and let it 
reft fo for feven or eight days. Take, next, a foftand 
mort hairy brufli ; dip it in this foapy preparation, and 
wafh the plaifter figure all over with it, then fet it a-dry- 
in?.^ When dry, rub it gently with a piece of cloth, 
placing yourfelf between it and the light, that you may 
perceive better the places which take the polifli ; when 
done, thus., every where, your ftatue will appear as 
white, fhiny, and beautiful, as alabafler. 

LX. A very fine red <varniJB> 

I. Take oil offpike, one pound; and litharge as 
much. Boil both together, for one quarter of an hour 
in order to clarify the oil, or, what is called, un*reafinp it' 
When thus clarified, orungreaied, take one pound of it* 
and fix ounces of (hcH-lack, which you melt together in 
a matrafs or a varnifcd P i P kin. Then, dilute in it 
ome cinnabar, which had previoufty been grinded on a 
itoae, with chamber-lye ; and the vamifli is done. 

2. Of 
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2. Of this composition, lay firft three or four coats or 
your work, and allow time fufficient, between each coat, 
to dry. When the laft is given, lay on another of pure* 
and clear varnifh without cinnabar, made with one part 
of fpiritofwine, and four of oil of fpike,and fomefhelK 
lack. 

LXI. A varnijh to gild certain farts of Jfamped leathers, 
Jtl-vered in fome places with pewter-leaves, and other wife 
adorned with running /talks of flowers, of various co- 
lours, figures, and other forts of embelUjhments. 

1. Take lintfeed-oil, three pounds : of that fort of 
varniili called Arabian fandarac, and rough pitch equal 
quantities, one pound each ; and faftron, half an ounce. 
Inftead of faffron, you had better, if you have that op- 
portunity, make ufe of the ftaminas of li' which are 
infinitely preferable. — Put all into a varnifhed pipkin, 
and fet it over the fire. Take great care not ave it 
burn ; and, to avoid it, keep continually during the 
matter with a fpatula. When you want to know whe- 
ther it be, or not, fufficiently done, have a hen's feather, 
juft dip it in, and off quickly. If the feather be griz- 
zeled, it is a proof the matter has fufficiently boiled. 
Therefore, take it off from the fire, and throw in one 
pound of well -chofen and picked hepatica aloes, in pow- 
der. , Mix well this with the fpatula, and fet it again on 
the fire, to concoct well this addition with the reft. If 
you fee that your matter boils and fwells, you mull take 
it oiF, and let it reft awhile ; during which time, you 
take fome of the coals away. Set it now again upon 
this more moderate fire, ftirring always well, that all 
may be perfectly incorporated. As foon as this feems 
to you done, you take it off, let it cool a little, and ftrain 
it through a ftrong coarfe cloth, and keep it for the fol- 
lowing ufe. 

2. Apply the filver, or pewter leaves, on the leather, 
with the white of an egg, or gum- water. When thefe 
are properly laid on, give one coat of the abovemen- 
tioned varnim, quite warm, on fuch places as you want 
to appear gilt, and fet it in the fun. When dry, it 
looks like gold. 

N. B. The Arabian ftndarac, we have prefenbed a- 

bove, 
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hove, is known by fomc, under the denomination of 
Gum of Jumper. 

LXII. To imitate porphyry. 
Take Englifti brown red. If too red, add a little um- 
ber, to it, or feme foot. Pound all into powder. Then 
have a plank, or marble Hone, of a fine pohfh, which 
you overlay with oil. Make a colour com pofed ot 
brown red, and a little Hat, or Venetian lake, previous- 
ly grinded with gum adragant. Then, with a largiih 
brufn, take of that colour, and afperfe your oiled mar- 
ble with it, by ftriking the handle of the bruin on your 
wrift, as the book binders do to ftain the covers of their 
books. When your marble (hall have been thus well 
fpeckled all over with that red colour, you let it dry. 
Then, taking your lump of brown red and umber, you 
dilute it, make a thin pafte of it, and lay it on your 
fpeckled marble. When this is alfo dry, it admits of a 
very line polifli, and looks like porphyry. 
LXill. To imitate ferpeniine. 
i . Take auripigment, which you grind well fir ft with 
water, and next with a little addition of indigo. Let 
is dry ; and, when dry, reduce it to an impalpable 
powder ; then mix it with a little gumadragant, and 
make a pafte of it, as in the above receipt. 

z. After this is done, take feme lighter green, put a 
little more auripigment with the indigo, till you come 
to obtain the true hue of the fpots which are in thc/er- 
pentine. Of this colour you take with a brum, and af- 
perfe with it a marble piece in the fame manner exa&Iy 
as defcribed in the preceding article ; and when this is 
dry, you lay your rlrft prepared pafte on it. — For the 
reft, do as above.. 

N. B. You may thus, with a brum, imitate, or even 
invent, all forts of marbles, according to your tafte and 
fancy ; and, when the firft laid colours are dry, lay 
your pafte over them, let them dry likewife, and po- 
lifh.— For example, have feveral different colours pre- 
pared as above ; afperfe, or mark with each of them fe- 
parately, and one after another, on fome piece of glafs, 
or well polifhed marble. Then make a pafte and lay it 
over them, of whatever colour you wilL If you will 

have 
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have it white, it is done with whitening, or white- 
chalk, and a little mixture of yellow ocher. — Thefe 
forts of works admit of being overlaid with an exficca- 
tive vamifh. 

CHAP, IV. 

Secrets relative to Masticks, Cements, 
Sealing-wax, &c. &c. 

I. A fubtile maftich to mend all forts of broken wffels. 
*~Y^ AKE any quantity of white of eggs, and beat them 
JL well to a froth. Add to this foft curd cheefe, and 
quick-lime, and begin beating a-new all together. This 
may be ufed in mending whatever you will, even glaf- 
fcs, and will fland both fire and water. 

II. Another. 
Take rofin, yellow wax, fulphur, and cement. Sift 
this laft very fine, and melt all together ; then ufe it. 

III. A maftich to make rock-nvorks. 

Take fix parts of Paris- plafter, and one of foot, well 
mixed together. 

IV. An excellent maftich. 

Take coarfe turpentine, four ounces ; friccaffeed and 
pulverifed bullock's blood, one ounce ; black pitch, 
four ; wax, two ; rofin, one ; pounded glafs, one ; 
ciment, one ; and fulphur, half a one. Boil all toge- 
ther, after having well pounded and grinded each of 
them feparately. 

V. A maftich for broken nuareu 
Pound a ftonc-jar into an impalpable powder, and 
add to it fome white of eggs and quick-lime. 

VI. Another maftich. 

Take quick-lime, cotton and oil, of each equal parti 

In weight. 

VTI. Another. 

Take frankincenfe and maftich, of each half an 

ounce ; bol arxneniac and quick-iime, of each, two 

•ices. 

VIII .A 
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VIII. A cement. 
Take rofin, one ounce ; grinded tile, half an ounce ; 
maftich, four ounces. 

IX. A glue to lay upon gold. 
Boil an eel's Jkin ; and a little quick-lime together : 
when boiled gently, for the fpaceof half an hour, {train 
it, and add fome white of eggs beaten : bottle, and 
keep it for ufe. — The method to ufe it afterwards, 
is to warm it and lay a coat of it on marble, delfe, 
Worcefter, Stafford, or any other earthen wares, &c. 
and, when nearly dry, write, paint, or draw, what yoa 
pleafe on it with a pencil, and gold in fhelh 

X. Ajtze. 
Take half a pound of frefh-cod's tripes ; boil it in 
two quarts of white- wine, reduced to one third. To 
take off the bad fmell, add, while it boils, a little cloves 
and cinnamon. Then, throw this free in whatever 
mould you pleafe, to make it in flakes. 

XI. An exceeding good fixe* called Orleans fiase. 
Take the whiteit ifinglafs you can find ; foak it in 
finely filtered quicklime-water, during twenty -four 
hours. When that time is over, take it off, bit by bit, 
and boil it in common water. 

XEI. A cement for delfe and other earthen wares. 
Take what quantity you will of wax and roiin. Melt 
them together, and add, while in fufion, a difcretion- 
able quantity of marble pounded into a very fine powder, 

XIII. An&ther, for the fame purpofe, which rejifls water* 
Take quick-lime, turpentine, and foft curd-cheefc. 
Mix thefe well together; and, with the point of a 
knife, put of this on the edges 6f the broken pieces of 
your ware, then join them together. 

XIV. A cold cement for cifterns and fountains . 
Take litharge and bol in powder, of each two pounds ; 
yellow ocher and rofm ; of each, four ounces; mutton 
fuet, five ounces ; maftich ani turpentine, of each two 
ounces ; oil of nuts, a fufficient quantity to render mal- 
leable. Work thele all together ; and, then it is fit 
for ufe. 

XV. A 
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XV. A lute to join broken <vejffels, 
Diffolve gum arabic in chamber-lye over a chaffing- 
ctim: ftir with a flick, till perfectly 'diflbived, then add 
an equal weight of flour, as you had of gum arabic, 
and concocl the whole for one quar:er of an hour, or 
more, if requifite. 

XVI. A Jlrcng glue with foft cheefe, 
i. Take a cheefe from Auvergne. Let it be the 
fatteft and nevveft you can find, and neither dry, nor 
moift ; warn it in VQTy warm water, fo long as it mould 
remain clear; tben let it to rot, in clean water, till 
it begins to flink. As foon as you find it is fo, boil it 
in water, with quick lime ; and, when diffolved into 
a glue, take it off frqm the fire, it is done. 

2. If y v ou dry fome whites of eggs in the fun, and 
that, pounding them into powder, you mould add fome 
of that powder with the cheefe when you diflblve it a- 
long with the lime, the glue will be fo much the ftron- 
ger. 

N. B. Obferve that no other cheefe, beficles that 
which comes from Auvergne, has the quality requifite 
for this <compofition. 

XVII. 7 o make a fir 'on g maftich. 

Take one pound of rofin ; one quarter of a pound of 
{hoe-makers rofin, two ounces of new wax, two of 
black pitch, and one of tallow. Boil all gently together 
on a How fire : and, when well incorporated together, 
add fome brick-duft, finely fifted, according to difcre- 
tion. 

N. B. The quantity of tallow is to be proportioned 
to the degree of drynefs you require in this com posi- 
tion ; fo that you may, on that principle, difcretion- 
afly increafe, or diminim, the prefcribed dofe of that 
ingredient. 

X V II I . To make corks for bottles . 

Take wax, hoq's lard, and turpentine, equal quan- 
tities, or thereabouts. Melt all together, and Hop 
your bottles *ith it. . 

XIX. To imitate rock works. 

Take white wax and rofm equal parts; and bum- 
fione, a quarter part of both the other two put together, 

Melt 
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which you are to judge whether or not your paftil is done. 
To know it, let a drop fail from the iiick into a pan of 
water ; then, working it between your fingers, you fee 
whether or not it flick to them. If it ftick, the paftil is 
not done, and you mull let it remain longer- on the fire - r 
then repeat the trial again, till it does not flick to your 
fingers, as a proof of its being arrived at its degree of 
perfection. — Throw it in a glazed pipkin filled with cold 
water; and when it becomes a little cold, make it into 
a ball with your hands, which you mail have previoufly 
greafed with lintfeed oil. Then you may keep it as long 
as you pleafc for ufe. Stay, however, three or four 
days before ufmg it the firft time. 

XXXVI. Tbeway of mixing the lapis with the paftil, to 

make ultramarine, 

i. Dilute, as thick as you can, a quantity of the be- 
fore-mentioned impalpable powder of lapis lazuli, with 
a liquor made of two parts ofaguavitte, and one of lint- 
feed- oil. 

2. Melt in another glazed pan, without the afiiftance 
of water, and over a gentle fire, the paftil defcribed in 
the preceding receipt.— -Obferve that your paftil be per- 
fectly purified from any particles of water it might have 
carried away with it, when you threw it in water in or- 
der to form it into a ball. 

3. When the paftil is melted, throw into it the thick 
pafte you had previoufly made of lapis lazuli with bran- 
dy andlintfeed-oil. Stir and mix this fo well, that the 
whole be moft perfectly united and incorporated. Then 
let it remain twenty-four hours, and cover it well for 
fear ofany duft getting at it. 

4. After the faid twenty-four hours are elapfed, put 
in this pan a quantity of lukewarm water, proportiona- 
ble to that of the matter, and work well the whole togeth- 
er with two wooden peftles, till the water becomes quite 
blue, which you will immediately decant off into a chi- 
na bafon, and cover carefully for fear of duft. 

5. Put new lukewarm water again on the fame paftil. 
Work it a-new as before* and proceed the fame at 

the firft time. — Repeat this operation as many times as 
you find the water coming blue, and till you perceive 

G it 
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it begins to turn gray or white, which is a convincing 
proof that there is no more any thing good in the paftil. 
— ^Be careful to range in order the different bowls in 
which you have decanted your tinged waters ; and, to 
avoid miftakes, numberthem by firft, fecond, third, &c. 

6. Lettheie waters fettle, and when quite clear as 
when you put them in, decant them again with all the 
gentlenefs poilible, each into another fimilar veffel, for 
fear of loofing any of the ultramarine which lies fixed all 
round the fides and bottom of the bowls, and might be, 
though never fo little, carried off with the decanted 
waters. When thefe waters are duly decanted off, co- 
ver again, carefully, the bowls, for fear of the duft, and 
let the ultramarine, which lies round them, dry per- 
fectly. When dry, brum it down gently to the bot- 
tom, with a new and foft hair brum, and gather your 
powders feparately with the fame numbers on each par- 
cel, agreeable to that of the bowls whence they come. 

7. The firft ultramarine is the fined; the fecond is 
not fo much fo as the firft ; neither is the third fo fine 
as the fecond. And it goes thus, decreafmg in beauty, 
merit, and value. 

Ohfer<vations on the above procefs. 

1. Ultramarine might be drawn from the paftil, by 
working it with the hands inftead of peftles. But, as 
it fatigues a great deal more the articulations by that 
fort of working, than by the other, there is room to 
think, that by this mode of proceeding, each fingle 0- 
peration might be attended with fome imperfeftion ; 
which is the reafon why the peftles are preferable. 

2 Some people make their lapis red hot on the bare 
coals, then fteep it in diflilled vinegar, repeating this 
feveral times till it becomes fryable. 

I. But it is much preferable to make it red hot ma 
crucible; becaufe, mould the fire make it fplit, ^ the 
bits will remain in the crucible. Now it need not be 
wondered at if it does, particularly when calcinations are 

° f ?T^;,whichisofa fine blue, and ftriped with 

goS or filter, is the beft to make ultramarine 1 of. 

g s . The lapis is alio reckoned to be of a good quahty. 
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when it preferves its fine colour, even after it has been 

made red hot in blafting charcoals. 

XXXVII. Another fecret to compofe a fine blue, fit for 

nvajhingj in drawings , inftead of ultramarine, which 

is both too dear, and too firong, to be ufed for that pur- 

prfe. 

i . Gather in the fummer, a large quantity of blowart 
which grows in the fields among the corn. Pick welt 
their blue leaves off, and throw the remainder away. 
Have lukewarm water impregnated with impalpable 
powder of alum. Put the above picked blue leaves in- 
to a marble mortar with a fufficient quantity of that al- 
um water, to foak them only. Then, with either a 
wooden or marble pcftle, pound them, till the whole is 
fo mafhed, as to give eafily all the juice by expreffion 
through a new cloth. When you ftrain it, you muft do 
it over a china or glafs bowl, in which there is water 
impregnated with the whiteft gum-arabic you can find. 

2. Obferve that you muft not put much alum in the 
firft water, if you aredefirous of preferving the bright- 
ness of the colour : for, by putting too much of that 
ingredient, as well as of the water impregnated with it* 
you darken the tone of the colour. 

3. Note, By means of the fame procefs, you may* 
likewife draw the colours from every flower which has 
any great eclat. You muft not neglect to pound them 
with alum water, which prevents the colour fromfuffer- 
ing any alteration ; as it fometimes happens at the ve- 
ry firft bruife* 

4. To render thefe colours portable, you fet them 
a-drying in the made, in china or glafs verTels, well co- 
vered to fence them againft the duft. 

XXXVIII. The true fecret of making \rh-green. 
I. Take a large quantity of the flowers of that name 
in the Spring. Pick them ; that is to fay, pick out the 
green and the yellow, which are at the bottom of the 
petal of the flower. Next to this, pound them in a 
marble mortar, with a little lukewarm water, impreg- 
nated with alum. When pounded, exprefs the juice 
through a new cloth, over a china bowl. Then mix 
fame gum-arabic water with it, 

2. If 
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2. If you want a tone of colour different from the 
natural colour of the flower, you may change it by only 
adding, after the flowers are pounded, a little quick- 
lime dull in the mortar, and give two or three firokes 
of a pedle more to the whole ; then flrain it. 

3. Note, H you fhould pound thefe flowers in a 
wooden mortar, you muft be. cautioned at lead to take 
care it mould not be one of walnut-tree wood, becaufe 
it is apt to tarnifh the colours, and deftroy their bright- 
Fiefs, which is one of the chief things always required 
in colour?. 

4. In the month of March, you may, by means of 
the fame procefs, obtain the colour from garden, or dou- 
ble violets. But this is never fo fine nor fo lively. 

XXXIX. To make a dark green, whether for the grounds 
' ??iini at lire pictures y or for <wajhing on paper, or, in 
jhort, for draperies and terraces. 

Take, towards the end of autumn, a good quantity 
erf waliwort's (talks, with their fruits on them, and very 

>e. Let them rot for five or fix days, in the cellar ; 
and, when you fee the fruits have fomented fufficiently 
to give eafily their juice by expreflion, flrain it through 
a new cloth in alum-water. Divide the whole into fe- 
deral glafs tumblers to-dry it more eafily. Set them in 
the air, but not in the fun> and lay fome paper over 
•ihem to prevent any thing from falling into the glaffes, 
but which fhould not at the fame time flop the exhalation 
of the liquor, and thereby cauie it to become mouldy. 
By thefemeans, you fhalihave a colour fit for the waih 
of a green hue, and dark at the fame time. 

XL. To make the Bifre, for the wajh. 

1. Grind, on marble, with child's water, fome chim- 
ney-foot. Mullar it thus fo long as to bring it to be as 
fine as pofiible. When done, put it in a wide-mouthed 
bottle, which fill up with clear water ; and, then, ftir 
and mix all well with a wooden fpatula. Let the coarfeft 
parts fettle for about half an hour's time, and fall to the 
bottom of the veffel. Decant out now the liquor gent- 
ly into another veffel. What remains in the bottom 0* 
the iirft bottle, is the coarfeft biftre. 

2. Proceed the fame with refpeft to the fecond bot- 

tle, 
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tie, and after having left this to fettle for three or four 
da^,inftead of half an hour, decant it into a third. 
This gives you the fineft biftre. t . 

* It is thus you are to proceed in the manipulation 
of all the colours which are intended to ferve indraw- 
in* for walh whenever you will not have them rife thick 
above the furface of the paper, which would undoubted- 
ly look very bad ; for, the neatnefs required in a 
draught, forbids the ufe of any coarfe colour. 

XLI, Thefecretforafine Red for the yjajb. 
' i. Make a fubtile powder with any quantity of cochi- 
neal, fnt it in a veM, and pour fo much rofe-water 
ever it as will exceed above it by two ringers. ; ^ m 

2. Dilute calcined and pulverifed alum, while it is 
yet quite warm, into plantain-water, and mix fome of 
the liquor in which you have diffolved the cochineal. 

3. This procefs will give you a very fine red, much 
preferable for the warn, to that which is made with ver- 
milion, becaufe this laft has too much confidence, and, 
befides tarnifhes too foon, on account of the mercury 
which enters into its compofition. 

XLIL A fecret to make Carmine, at a/mall ex pence. 
Break and bruife, in a bell-metal mortar, half-a- pound 
of gold colour Fernambourg-BrafiL Put this to infufe 
with diftilled vinegar in a glazed pipkin, in which you 
boil it for the fpace of a quarter of an hour. Strain the 
liquor through a new and ftrong cloth : then fet it a- 
gain on the fire to boil. When it boils, pour on it 
white-wine vinegar, impregnated with Roman alum. 
Stir well with a wooden fpatula, and the froth that will 
arife is the Carmine. Skim it carefully in a glafs veflel, 
and fet it to dry. 

§ V. Compofition of colours ', to dye Jhins or gloves. 

X L 1 1 1 . A linj ely If ah el. 
To make a lively Ifabel colour, you muft, to a quan- 
tity of white, add one half of yellow, and two thirds of 
red and yellow. 

XLIV. For the fame, paler. 
If to a quantity of white, you put only one half of 
yellow, and another half of red, you fhall have an Ifabel 
of a paler hue than the firft. 

G z XLV. For 
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XLV. For a ,p ale filbert colour. 
i . Take burnt umber ; a little yellow, very little 
white, and flilllefs red. 

2. This is made darker, only by adding to it a quan- 
tity of burnt umber as much yellow ; a little white, and 
as much red. 

3. Its darknefsis fHil increafed, if, putting no white 
at all to the umber you add only fome black chalk, a 
little yellow, and as much red. 

XLVI. For an amber colour. 
To make an amber colour ; to much yellow, you add 
ry little white, and no more red than white. 

XLVI I. For the gold colour. 
To much yellow, join a little more red ; and this 
:ture will give you a very fine bright gold colour. 

XL VII L For the flejb colour. 
To imitate well the complexion, or flefh colour, you 
mix a little white and yellow together, then add a little 
iriore xad than yellow. 

XLIX. The fir aw colour. 
Much yellow ; very little white ; as little red, and a 
great deal of gum. 

L. A fine brown. 

1. Burnt umber; much black chalk; a little black, 
and a little red, will make a fine brown, when well in- 
corporated together. 

2. The fame is made paler, by decreafmg the quan- 
tity of black chalk, and no black at all in the above 
compofidon. 

LI. To make a fine mujk colour. 
Take burnt umber; very little black chalk ; little 
rid little white. Thefe ingredients well mixed Will 
uce as fine a mufk colour as ever was. 
Lil. To make a Fir angipane colour. 

1. This is made with a little umber ; twice as much 
red, and three times as much yellow. 

2. The oaler hue of it is obtained by adding only 
fome white; and making the quantity of red equal to 
that of yellow. LIU. A 
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LI II. An Olive colour. 
To make the olive colour, take umber, not burnt ; 
a little yellow ; and the quarter part of it of red and 

yellow. 

LIV. For the Wain/cot colour. 

Much yellow ; little white ; little umber ; and of 
red half the quantity of yellow. 

LV. How to make Skins and Gloves take thefe Dyes. 

Grind the colours you have pitched upon with perfu- 
med oil of jefiamine, or orange flowers. Then range 
the grinded colour on a corner of the marble (lone, 
Grind, of gum-adragant, an equal quantity as that of 
the colours, foaking It all the while with orange flower 
water. Then grind both the gum and the colour to- 
gether, in order to incorporate them well. — Put all into 
a pan, and pour a difcretionable quantity of water over 
it, to dilute fumciently your pafle. Then with a brum, 
rub your gloves or fkins over with this tinged liquor, 
and hang them in the air to dry. When dry, rub them 
with a ftick. Give them again, with the fame brufli, 
another iimilar coat of the fame dye, and hang them 
again to dry. When dry for this fecond time, you may 
drefs them, the colour is fufHciently fixed, and there is 
no fear of its ever coming ofr. 

LVI. To n)ornifh a Chimney. 
Blacken it firft with black and size. When this coat 
is dry, lay another of white lead over it, diluted in mere 
fized water. This being dry alfo, have verdigrife di- 
luted and grinded with oil of nuts and a coarfe varnifh, 
and pafs another coat of this over the white. 

§ VI. To colour i cr varnijh, Copperplate -prints. 
LVll. To varnijh Copperplate- Prints. 

i. Have a frame made precifely to the fize of your 
print. Fix it with common flour-pafte, by the white 
margin on that frame. Let it dry, then lay the follow- 
ing tranfparent varnim on it, which is to be made with- 
out fire. 

2. Dilute in a new glazed pipkin, with a foft bruin, 
as hie as your thumb., about a quarter of a pound of 
Venice turpentine, and twopenny worth of fpike, and 

as 
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as much turpentine, oils, and half a gill, or therea- 
bouts, of fpirit of wine. — This vamifh being no thick- 
er than the white of an egg, lay with your brufh, a coat 
of it on the wrong fide of the print ; and, immediately, 
another on the right. Thenfet it to dry, not upright, 
but flat. And, if it mould not dry quick enough, pafs 
a light coat of fpirit of wine on the whole. 

LVIII. How to colour thefe prints, in immitation of Pic. 

tuxes in oil colours, 

1. To paint thefe prints, you mull work them on the 
back in the following manner. Prepare, firft, your col- 
ours on a pallet, and then proceed thus : 

2. The flelh-colour is made with a little white and 
vermilion, which mix with your pencil according to the 
degree of rednefs vou will hare it. — For the green of 
tree-leaves, you muft have mountain-green, ready pre- 
pared from the colourman ; and, for the fined green, 
fome verdigrife : As for the lighter fhades of thefe col- 
ours, you only add fome yellow to either of the above 
two, more or lefs, according to the circumftances — To 
paint woods and trunks of trees, nothing more is re- 
quired than umber. — To exprefs fky-co'ours and clouds, 
you mix fome blue cerufe with white lead ; and, with 
thefe two colours only, you alter your blues to various 
degrees of (hades, dimimifhing or augmenting one of 
the two> according to the darknefs or lightnrfs of the 
Ikies which you want to exprefs. For the diftances, a 
mixture of yellow and white lead ; &c. and fo on for 
the other colours you may want. 

%. You are to compofe them yourfelfon the pallet 
with the pencil ; and, to mix or unite them, ufe a little 
oil of nuts, which you take up with the point of the 
pallet-knife. Then with the pencil, you apply them on 
the wrong fide of the print. 

LIX. A warnijb which fuits all forts of Prints, and may be 

applied on the right fide ef it. —It fuits alfo piBures and 

painted wood —Itftands water, and makes the work 

appear as (Inning as glafs . 

Dilate one Quarter of a pound of Venice turpentine, 

with a gill, or thereabouts, of fpirit of wine. If too 

Thick, add a little more of this laft 5 if not enough a 
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little of the former, fo that you bring it to have no more 
thicknefs than the apparent one of milk. Lay one coat 
of this on the right fide of the print, and, wnen dry, it 
will fnine like giafs. If- it be not to your liking, you 
need only lay another coat on it. 
LX. To make appear in gold, the figures of a Print* 

1. After having laid on both fides of the print, one 
coatof the varniih defcribed in the above Art. lvii. in 
order to make it tranfparent, let it dry a little while. 
Then be r ore it is quite fo, lay fo.me gold in leaves on 
the wrong fide of the print, prefTmg gently on it with 
the cotton you hold in your hand. By thefe means all 
the parts, whereon you {hall lay thefe gold leaves, will 
appear like true maflive gold on the right fide. 

2. Now when this is. all thoroughly dry, you have 
only to lay on the right fide of it, one coat of the var- 
rufh defcribed in the preceding Art. lix. it will then be 
ss good as any crown-glafs. You may alfoputa paile- 
board behind the print, to fupport it the better in its 
frame. 

LXI. A curious fecret to make a print imitate the painting 

on giafs, 
Chufe a crown-glafs of the fize of your print ; and 
lay on it two coats of the following varnifh. 

1. Put on the fire, in a glazed pipkin, and let boil 
for the fpace of one hour, Venice turpentine, four 
ounces ; fpirit of the fame, and of wine, equal parts, 
one ounce and a half of each ; mailich in tears, two 
drachms. 

2. After it has boiled the prefcribed time, let it cool, 
and then lay the firft coat on the giafs; this being dry, 
lay another ; and, as foon as this is nearly dry, then 
lay on it, as neatly as poflible, the print, previoufly 
prepared as follows. 

3. Have a glazed vefTelfo broad at bottom as to ad- 
mit of the print flat with all eafe in ks full (ize. Let 
this veffel bealfo as wide at top as it is at bottom, that 
you may get the print in and out of it on its flat, with- 
out bending it in the leaf!:. Pour aquafortis in this pan 
or veifel, enough to cover all the bottom, then lay the 
engraved fide of your print on that aquafortis. Take it 

out, 
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out, and wipe the aquafortis oft gently with foft rags, 
then deep it two or three times in three different clean 
frefh waters, and wipe it each time in the fame manner. 

4. ^ This being done, lay the right fide on the before- 
mentioned glafs, before the fecond coat of varnifh be 
quite dry, and while it is ftill moid enough for the print 
to flick upon it uniformly, equally, and fmoothly, 
without making anywrinkles or bladders. When it is 
perfectly dried in that fituation, wet your finger in 
common water, and moiftening the print on the back 
part in all the white places, which have received no 
impreflion from the engraving of the plate, rub it all off. 
By thefe means, there will remain nothing but fairly 
the printed parts. On them you may paint in oil with 
a bruili, and the mod bright and lively colours ; and' 
you will have pictures, on which neither duft nor any 
thing elfe will be able to caufe any damage. — To do 
this, there is no need of knowing, either how to paint 
or draw. 

LXII. Another to th e fame pur pofe. 

1. Heat before the fire, a crown glafs of the fize of 
the print, and then rub it over with Venice turpentine, 
which, on account of the heat of the glafs* will fpread 
the more eafily. 

2. Boil next your intended print, in fpirit of wine, for 
about half a quarter of an hour ; and then lay it by the 
right fide on the glafs. 

3. This glafs being cold, wet your finger, and moift- 
ening the back of the print, fcrape, with your nail, the 
paper off the glafs, fo that there remain nothing but the 
flrokes of the engraving. 

4. Boil, in a matrafs , for about a quarter of an hour,, 
or rather more, and in balnea marine, one part of turpen- 
tine with four of fpirit of wine. Then lay two coats of 
this compofition on the back of the print, after you have 
fcratchedoffal! the paper, and allowing time between 

each coat to dry. 

5. As foonas the fecond coat is dry you may lay oh 
water-colours on the print, according to tafte and judge- 
ment, and you will have a choice of beautiful piftures, 

agreeable to the beauty of the prints ufcd. 
& LXill. Tb* 
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LXIII. The method of chalking, forthoje who are not ac- 
quainted with drawing. 
They who arc not acquainted with the principles of 
drawing, may amufe themfelves with chalking fome 
beautiful prints, on white paper, where they mall have 
nothing more to do afterwards than fhade, in the fame 
manner as they fee done in the original. When they 
fhall have praftifed for a while in that way, they will 
foon become able toitrike out themfelves fomc good- 
piece of defign. And to obtain that point, the follow- 
ing method is recommended. 

1. With a foft, and one of the befl, black lead pen- 
cils, rub one fide of a white fheet of paper, cut to the 
fize of the print, fo that nothing of the paper can be 
feen, and only the black lead colour. — -Lay this (beet, 
on the clean fide, upon the face of the print, that it 
may not foil it ; and on this meet, the black fioe of 
which now lies uppermoft towards you, lay another fheet 
of clean paper, and fix thefe three iheets together by 
the four corners, and on the edges,' with fine minikin 
pins, fo that the meets may not vary one from ano- 
ther, which would quite confufe and mar the whole 
defign. 

2. Now take a blunted needle, or ivory point, and 
flip it, in prefhng gently, all over the turns of the prints, 
going gradually and orderly for fear of forgetting fome 
places, which may be prevented by laying a flat ruler a- 
crofs the print under your hands. When the whole is 
iinifhed, unpin the papers ; and, on the under part of that 
which lays at top, you will find all the outlines of the 
print molt exactly drawn. 

3. You may now, on thefe outlines, pafs a ftroke with 
India ink and a brum, or with ink and a pen ; after 
which, with a crum of ftale-bread, you rub off clean all 
the ufelefs marks of the pencil, and leave none but thefe 
marked with ink. And to (hade this defign, you wafti 
it with India ink, or colours, and a brufh. 

LXIV. How to prepare a tranfparent paper to chalk with. 

In order to render themfelves fooner, and more eafi- 

ly, matters of chalking neatly, and not to go out of the 

fine turns and outlines of a drawing, beginners mould 

firft 
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firftknow how to prepare a tranfparent paper, which, as 
it lets them fee the minuted parts of the ftrokes as 
through a glafs, gives them of courfe an opportunity of 
acquiring, by practice , a correctnefs,precifion, and truth, 
in thcexpreiTion of all the turns of a piece of drawing, 
be it whatever it will. This preparation then is as 
follows. 

1 . Have, one or feveral, meets of line and very thin 
paper, and rub them over with oil, or fpirit, of turpen- 
tine, mixed in double the quantity of oil of nuts. To 
caufe the paper to imbibe that mixture, lleep a fponge or 
feather in it, which pafs on both fides of the paper, and 
then let it dry. 

2. When you want to ufe it, lay it on a print. Then, 
with a brum, a pencil, or a pen, pafs over all the 
flrokes, lines, and turns, of the defignlaid under. You 
may even thus learn to made with neatnefs, if you warn 
that fame defign, while fixed on the original print, with 
India ink. 

Thus praclifing often, and for a certain while, you 
may learn to draw very neatly, arid even with boldnefs, 
provided you apply with attention, and are bleffed with 
fome (hare of memory. This method will certainly 
prove very agreeable, ufeful, and entertaining, for thofe 
who have not the patience to learn by the common me- 
thod, which feems too tedious to fome, and generally 
difgufts beginners. 

* LXV. Another, and more f pee dy method of making a 

tranfparent paper, to be ufed inftantly. 

The above receipt for making tranfparent paper for 

drawing being attended with fome difficulty, vis. the 

length of time which it takes to dry, we thought it 

would not be unacceptable to the public to be apprifed 

of another, more fpeedy, and no way inferior to the 

other, by means of which, in a hurry, it may be made 

and ufed directly, as in a cafe, for example, where any 

one, being glad of copying a defign, had not at hand 

var milled, or tranfparent, paper. t 

With a fponge, rag, feather, or any thing, ipicad 
Kntfeed oil on both fides of any common thin meet o 
5 then, as foon as done, wipe it with a handful of 
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the foft rags which are {craped off from leather at the 
tanner's. The paper is inftantly dry and fit for imme- 
diate ufe. 

Nate. Nothing elfe can fupply the tanner's leather 
gs, as nothing could foak the fuperHuous oil from the 
per fo fad, and fo thoroughly. It is that which dries 
(b quick, and makes it fit for inftant ufe. 

LXVf . A >l IJh to render t ran] parent the imprejjten of a 

print which has been glued on glafs, and the paper 

fcratched off as mentioned in Art. Ixi. and lxii. 

Take turpentine, and a very little oil of the fame. 

Dilute all well together, and lay one coat of it on the 

ftrokes of engraving, which are left fixed on the glafs. 

§ VII. For painting on glafs, 

LX VII. How to draw on glafs. 
Grind lamp- black with gum-water and fome com- 
mon fait. With this and a pen, a hair pencil, or any 
thing you pleafe, draw your defign on the glafs ; and 
afterwards (hade and paint it with any of the following 
compofitions. 

LXVIIT. A colour for grounds on glafs, 

1. Take iron filings, and Dutch yellow beads, equal 
parts. If you want it to have a little red cait, add a lit- 
tle copper's filings. With a fteel mullar, grind all thefe 
together on a thick and ftrong copperplate, or on por- 
phyry. Then add a little gum-arabic, borax, common 
ialt and clear water. Mix thefe a little fluid, and put 
the compofition in a phial for ufe. 

2. When you come to make ufe of it, you have nothing 
to do but with a hair pencil lay it quite flat on the defign 
you mall have drawn the day before; and having left 
this to dry alfo for another day, with the quill of a tur- 
key, the nib of which fhall not be fplit, you heighten the 
lights in the fame manner as you do with crayons on blue 
paper. Whenever you put more coats of the above 
compofition one upon another, the made, you muft be 
fenflble, will naturally be ftronger. And when this is 
nnifhed you lay your colours for garments and complex-* 
ions as follows. LX1X. Preparation 

H 
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L X [ X. Preparation of lake, for glafs. 
Grind the lake with a water impregnated with gum 
i fait ; and then make ufe of it with the bruin. — The 
(hading is operated by laying a double, treble, or more 
coats of the colour, where you want it darker. And 
i~o it is of all the following competitions of colours. 
LXX. Preparation of the blue pur pie, for glafs. 
Make a compound of lake and indigo, grinded toge- 
ther with gum and fait water ; and ufe it as dire&ed in 
the preceding article. 

LXX J . Preparation of the green, for glafs. 
Indigo mixed with a proportionable quantity of gam- 
boge, arid grinded together as above, will anfwer the 
intended purpofe. 

LXXII. Preparation of the yellow for the fame* 
Gamboge grinded with fait water only. 

L XXII I. Preparation of the white. 
You haye only to heighten much the white parts with 
a pen, 

LXX1V. ^The proper <varnijb to he laid on glafs after 

painting. 
Boil, in oi! of nuts, forne litharge, lead filings, and 
white copperas calcined. When done and cold, lay it 
all over the colours which you put on the glafs. 

LXXV. How to paint on glafs without fire. 
Take gum arabic and diflolve it in water with com- 
mon fait, bottle, and keep it. With this liquor, if you 
grind the colours you intend to paint with, they will fix 
and eat in the glafs. Should you find they do not e- 
xiouph, increafe only the dole of fait. 

§ VIII. Preparations of colours of all forts for oil, 

water t and crayons. 

LXXVl. An oil to grind colours with, when the works 
are much expo fed to the injuries of the weather. 
Take two ounces of maflich in drops, very clear, and 
grind it with lintfeed oil. Then put in a weH-g.azed 
pipkin any quantity of that oil, and fetit on the fire to 
boiL By little and little introduce in that boiling oil 
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the above prepared maftich, ftirring well the whole to 
mix and incorporate it jitter. When done, take it off 
from the fire, and let it cool.— Such is the preparation 
of oil with which you are to grind your colours, when 
they are to be much expofed to the injuries of the wea- 
ther, for they will refill it. 

LXXVIL To marble and jafper paper. 

i. Grind all the colours you want" to employ (fuchas 
3a 
w 

them io. Incn have a larg 

lukewarm gum-water. Stir well that water with a flick. 
While it is thus in great motion, and your colours being 
ready under your hand, with a large brufh take of each 
Separately, as much as the tip of the brufh will carry, 
and touch only the furface of the water with it. The 
colours will immediately expand. Each colour requires 
a particular brufh to itfelf. Therefore, with another 
brum, take of another colour, and do the fame; and, 
with another, of another, and fo on, till you have pat 
on your water all thofe you have delUned for the purpofe. 

2. When the water ceafes to turn, you will plainly 
perceive all the variety occasioned by the different co- 
lours. Then, taking your flicet of paper, lay it flat on 
the water, leave it there for about two or three minutes, 
and, without taking it out, give it one turn round on 
the water, then pull it by one of the edges to the fide of 
the pan, wafhit, dry it, and hurnifh it afterwards. 

Note. The paper mud be chofen good, and the water 
fized with gum- ad rag ant. 

LXXVI 1 1 . To clean figures. 
Take the picture out of its gilt frame. Lay a clean 
towel on it, which, for the fpace of ten, fourteen, fix- 
teen, or eighteen days, according as you find it nee 
ry, you keep continually wetting, till it has entirely 
drawn out all the filthinefs from the piclure. T 
with the tip of your finger, pa.6 fome lintfeed oil which 
has been fet a long while in the fun to purify it, audi 1 
pi&ure will become as fine as new. 

LXXIX. Am 
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LXXIX. Another for the fame pur pcfg. 
Put into two quarts of the o^deft lye one quarter of a 
pound of Genoa foap, rafped very fine, with about a 
pint of fpirit of wine, and boil all together on the fire. 
Strain it through a cloth, and let it cool. Then with a 
brulh, dipped in that compofnion, rub the picture allo- 
ver, and let it dry. Do the fame again once more, and 
let it dry too. When dry, dip a little cotton in oil of 
nut, and pafs it over all the picture. Let this dry a- 
gain ; and, afterwards, warm a cloth, with which rub 
the pi&ure well over, and it will be as fine as juft out of 
the painter's hands. 

LXXX. Afecret to render old pictures as fine as new. 
Boil in a new pipkin, for the fpaceof a quarter of an 
hour, one quarter of a pound of grey or Bril-afh, and a 
little Genoa foap. Let it cool, fo as to be only luke- 
warm, and warn your piclure with it, then wipe it. 
Pafs fome olive oil on it, and then wipe it off again. 
This will make it juft as fine as new. 

LXXXf. An oil to prevent piSiures from blackening. — It 
mayfer*ve alfo to make cloth to carry in the pocket } a^ 
gain ft <wet weather. 
Put forne nut, or lintfeed oil, in a phial, and fet in 
the fun to purify it. When it has depofited its dregs at 
the bottom, decant it gently into another clean phial, 
and fet it again in the fun as before. Continue fo do- 
ing, till it drops no more feces at all. And with that oil, 
you will make the above-defcribcd competitions. 

LXXXII. A wajh to clean pifiures. 
Make a lye with clear water and wood allies ; in this 
dip a fponge, and rub the pi&ure over, and it will 
cleanfe it perfe&ly. -The fame may be done with clfam- 
ber-lye only ; or otherwife, with white wine, and it 
will have the fame effect. 

LXXXIIL Another way. 
Put filings in an handkerchief, and rub the picture 
with it. Then pafs a coat of gum-arabic water on the 

I n6lure " LXXXIV. Another 
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LXXXIV. Another way. 
Beat the white of an egg in chamber-lye, and rob toe 

pitture with it. 

LXXXV. A very curious and fmple way of preventing 
files fro* fitting on fUhJ, or any other future, 
and making their dung there. x***ik 

Let a large bunch ofleeks ioak for five or fix day ia 
a pailful of water, and warn your piaure, or any other 
piece of furniture, with it. The flies will never come 
near any thing fo wafhed. This fecret is very impor- 
tant and well experienced. 

LXXXVI. To make indigo. 
Put fomc i0s, otherwife woad, or glaftum, with 
{lacked lime, to boil together in water. There will nie 
afcum, which being taken off, and mixed with a little 
(larch, makes the indigo. 

LXXXVII. To make a yellow* 
What the luteola dyes yellow, becomes green by the 
woad, or glaftum. Whence we may juftly conclude, th; 
green is not a fimple colour, but a mixture of blue ci\\d 
yellow ; as the yellow itfelf is a compound of red and 
white. 

LXXXVIII. An azure cf mother -of -pearL 
Take any quantity of fuperfine telied Slyer inlami- 
nas. Put it a little while in vinegar ; then, taking it 
out of it, drew over the laminas feme pounce-powder 
to alcoholife them. Next flratify them in a crucible ; 
and when red hot, take them off from the fire, and you 
will have a fine azure. 

LXXX1X. A whit i for painters \ which may be preferred 

for e*ver. 
Put into a large pan three quarts of lintfeed oil, with 
an equal quantity of brandy, and four of the beft double 
difnlled vinegar ; three dozen of eggs, new laid and 
whole; three or four pounds of mutton fuet, chopped 
fmall. — Cover all with a lead plate, and lute it well. 
Lay this pan in the cellar for three weeks, then take 
fkil fully the white off, then dry it. The dofe of the 
compofkion for ufe is fix ounces of that white to every 
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XC. Another white for ladies'* paint. 
The pomatum which ladies make ufe of for painting- 
i| made as follows.-— To four parts of hog's-lard add 
one of a kid. Melt them both together, then waft 
them. Bie-melt and warn them again. Then add four 
ounces of ammoniac fait, and as much of fulphur, in fub- 
powdet. This white will keep as long as that men- 
tioned in the preceding receipt. 

XCI. A good azure. 

Take two ounces of quickfilver ; fulphur and am* 

^iac fait, of each one ounce. Grind all together, 

put it to digeftina matrafs over a flow heat. In- 

ereafe the fire a little; and, when you fee an azured 

ifing, take the matrafs off from the fire. When 

you will fmd in the matrafs as beautiful an azure 






as the v .ramarine itfelf. 

XCfl. 
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romfil e ver i done in lefs than a fortnight. 
in very ftrong vinegar, as much gem- fait 
and roch-aium, as it will be able to diflblve. Put this 
in anew pipkin ; and, over it, hang up laminas of the 
iineft tefted filver. Cover the pot, and lute it well. B\ir 
ry it in the cellar ; and ten or fifteen days afterwards 
take off the azure, which you will find about the lami- 
nas. Replace things as before ; and, ten days after- 
wards, the fame again ; and repeat this procefs as many 
times as you can get any azure by it. 

The filver laminas may fieep in the vinegar if you 
think proper. 

Befides gem-falt, and roch-alum, fome likewife di£ 
folve alkali in the vinegar. 

XC1II. To make an azured water. 

1. Gather wallwort's grains between green and rip?, 
and bake or ftew them in a pan. When they have 
boiled a confiderable time, (train them through a cloth, 
and keep the juice in a glafs phial ; its colour will never 
change, and will keep for ever very fine. 

2. Have next dog's dung very dry. Pulverife it ve- 
ry fine, and fifti't through a fitk fieve. Then grind it 
on a marble with the wall wort's juice, and a mullar, as 
painters do their colours, and you will find this^pafteo* 
a very fine azure colour. 3 
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* Now, if you tinge any water with this, by patting 
itina phial to foak, you may dye whatever you wiU 
with it, fuchas thread, cotton, cloth, <2c. 

XCTV. Another <way of making azure. ^ 

Take the bulk of a filbert of ammoniac fait, which 
Toudiffolve in a common half-pint glafs tumbler of wa- 
ter. Then pound and lift, all together, one ounce of vi- 
triol, and one and a half of quick lime. ^ Put this pow- 
der into the water in which the ammoniac fait was dii- 
folved. Leave this toinfufe for the (pace of forty -eight 
hours, and at the end of that term the azure (hall be done. 

XCV. A fine azure. 
Make an incorporation of three ounces of verdignle, 
and of an equal quantity of ammoniac fait which you 
dilute with a little tartar-water, fo as to make a thick 
paile of it. Put this compofi'tion into a glafs, and let it 
reft for a few days, and you will have a tine azure. 

XCV I. Another ik! ay. ^ , 

Pulverife and mix well together one part of ammoniac 
fait, and two of verdigrife, with a little cerufe. Then 
pour over it oil of tartar enough to make a clear patte 
of it. Put this in a glafs veffel, which take care to (top 
and lute well. When done, put it in an oven along 
with the bread, and take it out with it alfo, then the az- 
ure will be done. 

XCVIL Another waj. 
Takefublimed mercury, four parts; ammoniac fait, 
two; fttlphur-wvtf;;*, one. Pulverife the whole, and 
put the powdei' in a matrafs, which lute well with the 
lute of fapience. Put this matrafs on a mild and flow 
fire ; and, when you fee a white fume beginning to rife, 
flop the fire. When the matrafs is cold, break it, and 
you will find a very fine azure at the bottom. Now 
take it and work it with lukewarm water firft, and then 
with cold. 

Mote, There are fone who abfurdly warn it with lye, 
or a ftrong lime-water ; but they moil undoubtedly 
fpoil their azure entirely. — What is moftadviiable, and 
indeed the only preparation allowable, is to boil a little 
white honey in the water, and &im it ; and when that 

water 
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water becomes lukewarm, wafh the azure with it. This 
laft may contribute to give it a fine colour, but theothe* 
will certainly hurt it. 

XCVilh To make an admirable white lead, fit for oil 
painting and colouring of prints. 
Grind the fineft white lead in flake you can find, on 
the ftone with vinegar. It will immediately turn black. 
Wafh it well in a panful of water, and let it fettle. Pour 
the water ofFby inclination, and grind it again with 
frefh vinegar, then wafh it a-new. Repeat this opera* 
tion four or five times, and you will get a moft beauti- 
ful white. 

XC I X . The preparation ofverdigrife. 
. Grind the verdigrife with vinegar, and put it in a 
piece of brown bread dough. Bake it as you would 
bread ; and, when done, cut it open and take it out. 
You will then have a very fine verdigrife, fit to work 
with, either in oil or water, as you like. 

C. A fine liquid green; 
Mix well together, one pound of Montpelter verdi* 
grife, and half a pound of white tartar from the fame 
place. Put this a-foaking for twelve hours in two 
quarts of the ftrongeft vinegar, then reduce it by boiling 
to one half. Let it reft for two days, and filter it after- 
wards in a bottle, wherein you will keep it for ufe. 

GI. To make the Stil-de- grain, which we call Brown 

pink. 

Bruife and boil in three quarts of water four ounces of 
French berries, to the redu&ion of one half. Strain ail 
through a cloth, and put in this juice a difcretionable 
quantity of whitening, pounded and fifted into a fubtile 
powder, fo as to make a thick pafle, which you put into 
fmall tied bags> & fet to dry on tiles. When dry, it is u- 
£ed with gum. And to render it finer, you may put fome 
gamboge. QU cf ma y a f ne vermilion. 

Make a mixture of cochineal powder and burnt alum. 
Stifle it quite not in rofe or plaintain water. It will give 
you the fineft vermilion in the world. 

CIII. Afecret to draw without either ink or pencil. 

Rub a fheet of paper with tripoly . Then, w *£ *"* 
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blunt point, form your drawing on it. Whatever you 
trace will be vifible. 

CIV. To make an imitation of enamel on tin, for chimney - 

branches, Sec. 

Get a meet of block-tin very clean, and cut it in the 
form, Pnape, and figure, you chufe to make your Mowers 
and other things. Grind what colours you prcpoie to 
make ufe of, with clean water, and each ieparately, then 
let them dry. When you want to employ theril, dilute 
them, each apart, with liquid varnifh, and lay them on 
with the brtifh. Set the work in the open air for fear 
the colours fliould run, and when they are a little thick- 
ened and confolidated, finifh drying them before a gen- 
tie fire. 
CV. A very valuable fecret to make exceeding good cray* 

. ons, as hard as red chalk, Thisfecret is of the difco- 
very of Prince Robert, brother it prince Palatin. 

Grind, on the none, fome tobacco pipe clay, with 
common water, fo as to make a pafte of it. Then take 
feparately each colour, and grind them, when dry, on 
the ftone, fo fine as to fift them through a filk iieve. 
Mix, of each of the colours, with your firft white pade, 
as much as will make it of a higher or paler hue, and 
emUody the whole with a little common honey and 
gum-arabic water. 

Note. You mufl be attentive to make crayons of va- 
rious degrees of hues in each colour, for the chiaros and 
cfcurosy or lights and (hades. Then you roll each cray- 
on between two boards very clean, and fet them to dry- 
on a fheet of paper for two days in the (hade. To com- 
plete their drying lay them before the fire, or in the 
fun : and then you may ufe them with fatis faction. It is, 
it mufl be contefTcd,a very valuable compofition. 

CVI. To render the [I one -cinnabar and vermilion finer \ 
and, at the fame time, to prevent them from blackening. 
i. You raife the hue of the Hone-vermilion, if, in 
grinding it, you add gamboge water, tinged with a little 
farfron. This preparation extends only to the red. 

2. With refpecl to the orange colour you mufl add 
fome minium to it. 

3. For the yellow, put a difcretionable quantity of 
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orpine in cakes, prepared as follows. — Take the fitieft 
orpine you can find, and grind it well with water. 
Make it in little cakes, and fet it to dry on paper, as 
you do with every other fort of colour. When dry, 
pulverife and ufeit. 

4. For the gridelm* take French forrel and boil it by 
itfelf in water, to draw as ilrong a tinclure from it as you 
pollibiy can. Then have white lead, (dried in cakes, 
and prepared after the method above mentioned for the 
orpine), and grind it a-new with this forrel tindture, 
then dry it. Grind and dry it again, and repeat this o' 
peration with the forrel tinclure, till you have obtain* 
the defired point of colour. 

C VII. The true procefs ufedin the compofition of theEaft- 

ern carmine* 

I. Have a glazed pipkin, quite new, holding fully 
two Englifh quarts. Wa(h it with boiling water, then 
fill it with fpring or river water, very clean and filter. 
ed. Set it on blafting coals, and when it begins to boil 
throw in a drachm of chouan in fine powder, which you 
boil very quick for near a quarter of an hour. Then 
itrain this water through a cloth wafhed in lye 9 and not 
with any foap, and receive it in another new glased 
pipkin, cleaned and wafhed as the fir ft. Pot this on a 
fire, not quite fo blading as the firft ; and, when it be- 
gins to give figns of boiling, throw in one ounce of the 
fineft cochineal, pulverifed very fine. Stir often with 
a little hazel-tree ftiefc, (tripped of its peal, and let boil 
gently for near a quarter of an hour ; then throw in 

:y grains $lautour } in fubtile powder, and keep it on 
the fame degree of fire, boiling for half a quarter of an 
.hour. Take it off from the fire, and throw in fixteen 
grains of Roman alum in powder, then ftrain it imme- 
diately through a clean cloth, wafned with lye, and no 
foap, and receive it in two different large china bowls, 
capable to contain more than three pints of liquor a- 
piece, new and perfcftly .clean. Place thefe in a room, 
where they will be perfectly free from duft; and let 
them reft there for a week, that the carmine may have 
time to make a precipitation. 

z. At the end of this term, decant out gently your 

tinclure 
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tinaurc into two other China bowls, of the fame fixe as 
the two former, & as perfe&iy clean, tsk mg great care m 
decanting, to do it fo gently that the hqaor may not car- 
ry the carmine along with it. Then letting dry in a 
ihade the carmine, which (hall have Wen left xn the bot- 
tom of your bowls, gather it with a little brum, and keep 
it very cleanly. 

3. Eight or ten days afterwards, more or lefs, decant 
o ain the tincture which is in the fecond bowls, into a 

new varni/hed pipkin, then dry and gather the carmine, 
which is at the bottom, in the fame manner as the fir ft. 

4. Then fet the pipkin, in which the carmine has been 
decanted for this fecond time, on the fire, and vaporife 
the liquor gently-, till the ground remains in the con- 
fidence of a pap. This pap-iike ground moft then be 
put into feveral fmall china cups, and place in the fun 
to dry, which will procure you again another carmine 
darker, and much lefs valuable than the .firft. Should 
there happen any rnoifinefts on your laft cups, take it off 
immediately, but gently, and with a preat deal of care 

5. In order to take the water off from your china 
bowls, you might make ufe of another method, w#< a 
very fine and clean fponge, in the following manner. 
Dip your fponge into very clear and pure water, and 
there work it well with your hand, foaking and prefiin-g 
it alternately till you have rendered it very foft. Then 
prefsand fqueezeit quite dry in a clean towel. Now, 
if you only approach it to the fuperfice of the tinctured 
water, it will^ immediately fill itfelf with it, and you 
may fqueese it into another empty bowl, thus repeating 
the fameprocefs, till you have got it all out of the firft 
bowls ; taking care every time you approach it to the 
iurfaceof the water, left it mould touch the carmine; 
ior no doubt but it would carry fome along with the 



water. 



6. If you diffolve one drachm of mineral cryftal int© 
this tincture, by boiling it to that effe& for five or fix 

clTf lt Wll l he u lp a gTe f dcal the P^ ci P^ation of the 
coiour, from which you take out afterwards the water 
with a fponge, as we faid before. Should the water you 
have thus arawn out be {till tinned, vou ffi »v *AA cLl 



inged, you may add fome 

more 
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more mineral cry flal to it again ; boil it as before, ftrain 
it through a cloth, and let it fettle. By thefe means 
you will have very fine crimfon carmine. 

CVI1I. The procefs cbfer<ved in making the lake, 
l. Take one pound of Alicant kali, or Bril-afh, pul- 
verifed, which put in a kettle with four quarts of fpring 
water. Boil the whole for the fpace of a quarter of an 
hour, keeping flirring all the while with a flick, then 
take it off from the fire, and let it cool, fo as to be able 
to keep your ringer in it without fcalding. When it is 
in thatflate, throw it in a jelly-bag, made of cloth, to 
filter it, and render it perfectly clear. Put it, next, in 
a new glazed pipkin, with one ounce of finely pulverifed 
cochineal, previoufly diluted by degrees with fome of 
thefame lye. Setit a-boiling for half a quarter of an 
hour, and never ceafe to flir with a flick all the while it 
is on the fire. — You may, if you chufe, add one drachm 
of terra merita in fine powder, at the fame time with 
that of the cochineal ; it will render your lake the reder. 
— When the whole fhall have boiled the prefcribed time 
of half a quarter of an hour, take it off the fire, and let 
the tindture cool, in order to pafs it through a cloth, 
or the above-mentioned jelly-bag. Set a large flone 
pan under the bag to receive the tincture which mail 
filter ; and, when all is well drained, takeihe bag, turn 
it to throw off all the dregs, and wafh it well, infideand 
outfide, in clear water, and wring it quite dry. 

2. Now hang again this fame bag at two feet diftance, 
or thereabouts, above the pan wherein the tincture did 
run, and now is. Diffolve, in about two quarts of warm 
fpring water, fix ounces of Roman alum well pounded, 
that it may more readily melt. When this dilution 
is no more than lukewarm, have fomebody to pour it tor 
you in the above jelly-bag, while you flir with a flick 
what runs from it into your tlnfture, and do fo all tne 
whole is paffed through, and tfife tin&ure froths no more. 
■—Then wring well your bag again, to exprefs a" g 
alum's diflblution from it into your tinfture, and wain 
it again afterwards in clear vvater, as before. 

< Have another flone pan like the firft, hang y 
bag again over it, and pour all your undure » * 
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it run clear like water, you may then let it go fo ; if 
not, put it again in the bag over the other, and conti- 
nue fo to do till itabfolutely does run clear. If, howe- 
ver, after having repeated this three or four times, it 
fhould continue to run tinged, diffoive two or three oun- 
ces more of pulverifed Roman alum in about two quarts 
of that very tinged warer, then ftir and mix it well in 
the whole quantity of tin&ure, th^n pour it again in the 
bag where the lake is. re-pouring again and again 
what mall run firft from it, till it runs quite clear, and 
does not evenftain the paper. 

4. Then let well drain the lake which is in the bag ; 
and, with a box-fpoon take it, and fpread it on pieces 
of cloth, laid on plaiftered (tones-, and let it dry in the 
fliade where there is no duft, or where> at leaft, you may 
preferve it from any. 

CJX. To make the fine columbine lake. 

!. Take half-a-pound of the fineft Brafil wood you 
can find. Cut. it in fmall bits, and pound it in an iron mor* 
tar. Put this in a new and glazed pipkin ; pour over 
it two quarts of ftrong wine vinegar. Let thisinfufe 
without the affiftance of any heat for three whole days. 
Boil it next for half an hour, then add one ounce of pul- 
verifed Roman alum, and boil it again for the fpace of 
three quarters of an hour, that the alum mav the more 
perfeaty be diffolved, and the ftronger the colour. 

2. Take the pot off from the fire ; and, rafpincr the 
fofteft part of a dozen of found or cuttle- rim bones, add 
this powder to it. Replace the pot on the fire, and ftir 
the contents, with a bit of cane, till you fee a froth ri- 
t.K n S C t0P °^r he CC \ m P olkion i ^hen immediately 

faff 23 w t0 ^ T, thc fire a s ain * y° ucovGY h w ^h 

its hd, and let it Hand for a week. During that fpace 
of tunc you mu , however, carefully ftir ?hi. mauer 
with the cane above-mentioned, four times a-day ' 

ZZt l t?l * rcc % ers '">* the brim. In this fan! 
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by this time, ought to be quite cold. Replace all onthe 
£re, as before, and keep it there till it begins to fimmer ; 
then, taking it off from- the fire, let it cool, and the lake 
is done. But it muftnot be ufed till twelve days after, 
during which time let it reft. 

Note. When the tin&ure is in the retorts, you may, 
if you chafe, put in each of them half a gill of lye, made 
with vine-branch allies.— -When you put the powder of 
cuttle-fim bones in the tin&ure, you rnuft take care it is 
warm.— The refidue which is found at the bottom of the 
retorts ought, not to be thrown away, as it is very good 
to paint in water colours. 

CX. ;4 fine red water, for miniature-painting. 

I. Put, in a new glazed pipkin, one ounce of Fernam- 

Burg; ttrtiS wood, finely rafped. Pour three pints of 

fp f m water on it, with fix drachms of fine white ifin- 

^is Chopped very ImalL Place the pot on warm aihes, 

and keep it there for three days, during which you are 

to keep up the fame degree of heat. 

•2 When the ifinglaft is melted, add two ounces of 
kermes in grain, one of alum, and three drachms of bo- 
rax, all of them well pounded into powder. Boil tins 
aenttv to the reduction of one half ; then ftrain the li- 
quor through a cloth, bottle and (top it well, and fet it in 
the fun for a week before ufing. 

iJS This water may very properly be ufed as a walh 
to give an agreeable bloom to pale faces. 

CXI. ne receipt of the fine V^etian/^. 
, T.ke one pound of good pearl aihes. Put it « 

ver, but no pump water. Let the pearl ^ 

twenty-four hours, after wh ch fet * PP, fiker 
fee, and boil it for one quarter of an hour ^ ^ 
this lye through a cloth jelly-bag, ana 
•don in a ftone pan, . , fifer it 

2 . If, a t firft, »«J e SJ "f ; ""A pan o nl y under- 
t iU it does ; and then, JgJ ft ^ in the bag .- 
n eath, pour what ran th,ck J < lr P j t in the 

gain. When all is new filtered at ^ „ 

fspper again, which rouft have Dee y ^^^ 
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warned, and fet it on the fire to boil When it dees 
boil, throw in two pounds of fine fcarlet flocks, wnica 
you boil to whitenefs. Then filter again this lye tinged 
with fcarlet colour, in the before-mentioned jelly-bagi 
and prefs well the flocks, that there may not remain a- 

ny colour in them. 

Obferve, that in order your bag may ferve you both 
for the lake and tin&ure, without being at the trouble 
of cleanfing it, you muft not filter through it the fecond 
lye in which the fcarlet is. For mould you pour this 
lye from the copper, diredly into it, the fcarlet flocks 
would undoubtedly run with the lye, which would give 
you an infinite deal of trouble to get out of the bag, af- 
ter the filtering of the. tin&ure. And the leaft bit of it 
would entirely fpoil the lake. Therefore, to avoid all 
thefe inconveniences, {train your fecond lye either thro 8 
a cloth fufpended by its four corners, or through ano* 
ther bag by itfelf. . 

3. While the tinclure is filtering, get the copper well 
fcoured, cleaned, and wiped dry. Put the filtered tinc- 
ture in it. DifTolve, over the fire, and in a copper or 
glazed earthen fauce-pan, half-a-pound of Roman alum 
in one quart of fpring water. Then drain it quickly, 
and, while warm, pour it in your tinclure, keeping fUr- 
ring all the while, and afterwards, till all the froth has 
quite fubfided. Boil, next, all together for the ipace of 
half a quarter of an hour. Then throw it in the fame 
bag that filtered your fir ft lye, and receive the filtration 
into a clean (tone pan. 

4. Be. fides this; boil again, in another quart of fpring 
water, halt a pound of Femamburg Brafil wood, cut and 
bruited in^ an iron mortar. Strain it through a doth, 
and pour it, along with the above diffolution of Roman 
alum, in ^the jelly-bag, and flir it to run all together. 

5 A.ter all is run out of the bag, throw in again half 
a pn* of quite clear and pure fpring water. 
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-~ ™ r^ccuuig article, and ip read it on niaifter 
Aones, three fingers thick, and about half* foot^ 
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vered with white cloth of the fame fize. For fhould there 
be no cloth on the plaifter, the lake would (lick to it. 

Note. It often happens for the firft water which runs 
out of the bag to be muddy, and to carry fome lake 
along with it. But you muft continue filtering till it 
comes bright and clear. Then, taking off the pan from 
underneath, and fubftituting another, you put that 
muddy liquor into the bag again.— Should, by chance, 
the filtration continue to run red, as it fometimes hap- 
pens, you muft ftill keep filtering the liquor through the 
bag, till it is clarified. 

CXII. Directions for colouring prints. 

1 . All the colours which are ufed for colouring prints 
are grinded with gum-water ; the calcined green only 
excepted, which grinds with vinegar. 

2. The chief of thefe colous are, fine azure, vermi- 
lion, Venetian lake, fine verditure, white lead, calcined 
green, umber, Cologn earth, indigo, French berries' 
juice, yellow ocher, yellow maflkot, white mafiicot, 
brown ocher, biftre, or, prepared foot, lamp-black, and 
brown red. 

3. For completions, you make a mixture of white 
and vermilion, more or lefs, according as you want the 
colour more or lefs bloody. For the lips, it is a mix- 
ture of lake and vermilion. And the fhades are made 
with white and vermilion, and a great deal of umber. 

4. For fair hair, you join a good deal of white with 
very little umber, If a carrotty colour, take yellow 
ocher and brown red ; the fhade with biftre and lake 
mixed together. If light and like filver, you only mix 
fome black and white and umber together. 

5. Cloaths are made, if linen, with white lead and a 
little blue ; if fluffs, with white lead alone, and the fhades 
with a grey colour, made by means of a mixture of black 
and white lead together. If a white cloth, you muft 
make a mixture of white and umber together, and you 
fhade it with a compound of umber and black. If a 
red cloth, ufe vermilion in the lighter parts of the 
folds ; lake and vermilion for the clear fhades ; and the 
lake alone, laid on the vermilion, will form the dark 

shades. 

CXIII. Dinaius 
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CXIIL Direaions for the mixture of colours. _ 
Th, nale yellow, for the lights, is made with 

i i tuj,,.^ A^ade. with umber aione. 

peries ; and thicker, for their (hades. 

4. The purple is made with blue, white, and lake, 
for the lights ; blue and lake only for the clear ihades, 
2nd indigo and blue for the darker ones. 

c. The pale blue is ufed for the lights, and for the 
clear (hades a little thicker; but, for the darker (hades, 
mix the indigo and blue together. 
♦ 6. The gold-like yellow is made with yellow msfficot 
for the lights ; and the clear ihades with a mixture of 
black lead and maflicot ; the darker made, with lake, 
yellow ocher, and very little black lead ; and the darker 
of all, with Cologn earth and lake. 

7. The green is of two forts. — The iirft is made with 
mafficot and blue, or blue and white ; and for the 
(hades you make the blue predominate in the mixture. 
— The other is made with calcined green, and French 
berries' juice, mixed with calcined green ; and you 
may form their fhadcs by an addition of indigo. 

8. For trees you mix green and umber together. 

9. The grounds are made in the fame way ; where - 
ever there is any green, you take calcined green, with 
French berries' juice. 

10. For the diftances, you mix green and blue toge- 
ther; and mountains are always made with blue. 

11. The flues are likewife made with blue, but you 
imift add a little yellow to them, when it comes near 
the mountains; and, to make the transition between 

tofoften '^ ^ mlX a UUle ^^ and blue t0 S ether 

12. Clouds are made with purple; lfthev beobfcirp 

you mud mix lake and indigo together ' 

Sether *^T*£*^^ ™* ydIovv mi * ed to. 
gewer , and their (hades with black. 

CXIY. Direfiions- 
1 2 
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CX1V. Diredions for painting frefco. 
Begin firft, by laying on the intended wall a coat of 
fifted river fand, mixed with old flacked lime, pulver- 
ifed and fifted alfo.— This coat is not to be laid on the 
wall, but in proportion as you paint ; therefore, you 
are to prepare no more at a time than you are fure to 
paint over in one day, while frefh and moiit.— The bo- 
dy^ of the wall on which you lay this coat muft previ- 
ously be pargetted with philter, or with a mortar made 
with fand and lime. And if the paintings are to be ex- 
pofed to the injuries of the weather, the mafon's work 
muft be made of bricks or free Hones very dry. 

2. Before you begin to paint, you muft prepare your 
defigns in their full intended fize on papier, and chalk, 
them one after another, as you go on, on the wall, in 
proportion as you work, and no longer than half an 
hour after the coat of prepared river fand above men- 
tioned has been laid on, and well polifhed with the 
trowel. 

3. In thefe forts of paintings all the compounded 
and artificial-made colours, as well as mofl of the mi- 
neral ones, are rejected. They ufe hardly any other 
but earths, which may preferve their hue, and defend it 
from being burnt by the lime. And, that the work 
may for ever preferve its beauty, you muft obferve to 
employ them quickly, while the coat underneath is 
frill moift ; and never, as fome do, touch them over 
after they are once dry, with colours diluted in yolks 
of eggs, glue, or gum, becaufe thefe colours always 
blacken, and never keep that vivacity and brilliancy 
thofe have which have been laid at firft when the ground 
was moid. Befides, in the cafe of paintings expofedin 
the air, this fort of touching up is never good for any 
thing ; and, too often, fcales off in a very fhort time. 

CXV. Directions fir the choice, ufe, and compofttion, of the 
colours employed for the above purpofe. 
The colours made ufe of, for the above purpofe, are 

fuch as follow. . 

1. The white. This is made with a lime which has 
* been flacked for a great while, and white marble in fub- 
tile powder, mixed In about equal quantities. Sometimes 
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ao more than a quarter part of marble duft is ^quired ; 
which depends entirely on the quality of the lime, ana 
cannot be known but when you come to ufe it j tor ir 
there be too much marble, the white will turn black, 

2. Ocher, or brown red, is a natural earth. 

3. Yellow ocher is alfo a natural earth, which be- 
comes red if you burn it. 

4. The obfcure yellow, or yellow ocher, which is alfo a 
natural earth, and (limy, is to be got by the flreams of i- 
ron-mines. It receives a fine colour from calcination. 

5. Naples yellow, is a fort of filth which gathers 
round the mines of brimftone ; and, though it be ufed 
in /r^-paintings, irs colour neverthelefs, is not fa 
good as that which is made of earth, or, yellow ocher 
and white mixed together. 

6. The purple-red is a natural earth, the producl of 
England, and it is ufed inftead of lake. 

7. The terpens, from Verona in Lombardy, is a na- 
tural earth, which is very hard and dark. There is al- 
fo another fort of terverfe. 

8. The ultramarine, or, lapis lazuli, is a hard flone 9 
and of a very difficult preparation. This colour, of the 
manner of preparing which we (hall give (§ ix. Art, 
cxxxiii.) a juft and precife account, fubfiils and keeps if J 
felf fine much longer than any other colour. It is not to 
begrinded, but diluted only on the pallet with oil. As 
it is very dear, you may fpare ufing it in frefco paintings, 
and fupply it by fmalt, which anfwers the fame purpofe* 
particular]) in ikies. 

9. Smalt is a blue colour, which has very little fub- 
ftance. It is ufed in great landfcapes, and {lands very 

weil the open air. 7 

io. Umber h an obfcure earth. It requires to be 
calcined man iron box, if you want to make it finer 
browner, and of a better look. ' 

U. Cologn earth is a fort of rufty black, which is apt 
to aifcharge, and to turn red. F 

12. The earthen black, is a black which comes fmm 
Germany .-There is alfo another fort of GermTn bl cT 
which is a natural earth, and makes a bluifl, black Uh 
that of charcoal. This fort of black ASt 

ufed 
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ufed for making printers' ink. — There is another ftill 
which is made with burnt wine-lye. 

Such are all the colours which are preferably to be 
ufed inyW/ro-painting. Grind and dilute them with 
water. — Before beginning to work, prepare your prin- 
cipal colours, and put each by themfelves, in fmall gal- 
lipots. But it is necefiary to know, that except the 
purple-red, the brown-red, the yellow ocher, and all 
the blacks, (thofe particularly which have patted thro' 
the fire) turn paler as the frefco dries. 

CXV1. Directions for fainting in oil on a <voalL 

Method I . 

You mud, when the wall is perfectly dry, give it two 
or three coats of boiling oil, or more, if necefTary, fa 
that the face of the wall may remain greafy, and can 
foakin no more ; then, lay another coatofficcative co- 
lours, which is done as follows. Grind fome commoa 
whitening, or chalk, red ocher, and other forts of earth, 
pretty ftifF, and lay a coat of it on the wall. * When this 
is very dry, then draw and paint on it whatever yon 
will, obferving to mix a little varnim. among your co- 
lours, that you may not be obliged to varnilh them af- 
terwards. 

CXVII. Method 2. 

There are fome who prepare the wall ^another way, 
in order it may fooner dry, and that* the dampnefs 
fhould not occafion the colours to fcale, as it fometimes 
happens, on account of the oil which refills it, and pre- 
vents it from fweating out through the pores of the 
wall. — They make a cement with lime and marble dull, 
or grinded tiles ; this they lay on the wall with a trowel, 
with which thev fmoothen it, and then give it a coat of 
lintfeed oil with a large brum.— In the next place, they 
prepare a compofition of Greek pitch, maftich, and 
eoarfe varnilh, which they boil all together in a pipkin, 
and lay afterwards, firft with a brum, then fmoothen 
with a hot trowel, in order to fpread it better, and more 
equally.-Whenthis is done, they lay on the : wal I the 
coatofficcative colours above mentioned, then draw 
their defign and paint. ^^ mM y 
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CXVIII. Method 3. 

Others again make a cement, or mortar, with lime, 
brick-duit, and fand. And, when this is dry, they 
make another with lime, fiftcd brick-dud, and fmiths 
embers, or iron fcum, all in equal quantities. Beat and 
incorporate all this together, with whites of eggs and 
lintfeed oil, and it will make fo ftrong a cement as can- 
not be equalled by any thing elfe. Its nature is fuch, 
that while you are laying it on, you muft not ftop and 
leave it till you have finiihed, other wife it wilt affuredly 
crack in every one of thofe places where you mail have 
refumed your work. Therefore, as foon^as you be- 
gin to lay it, go on without interruption, till the 
whole wall is entirely covered with it, and totally poU 
ifhed. — And when dry, lay the above-mentioned coat 
of ficcative colours, and proceed according to the other 
directions. 

CX1X. Directions for painting in oil on wood. 

Lay, firft, one coat of fize on the wood ; then ano- 
ther of whitening diluted with fize ; then another again 
of boiling oil, as mentioned in the above Art. cxvi. 
When this laft is thoroughly dry, you draw your defign, 
and paint as ufual. 

CXX. Directions for painting in oil on canvas. 

1. Chufe a fine and fmooth tick or cloth, which nail 
on a frame. Pafs over it firft a coat of fize, and when 
dry, rub it over with a ponce ftone to eat off all the 
knobs and knots. The fize which you put firft on the 
cloth is intended to lay down all the threads, and fill 
up all the fmaii holes, that the colour may not pafs 
through. 

2. When the cloth is dry, lay on a coat of fimple 
colour, which may not deftroy the others ; for example, 
brown-red, which is a natural earth, full of fubftance, 
and lafting. You may mix it, if you like, with a little 
white lead, it will dry the fooner.— To grind this co- 
lour, they ufe nut, or lintfeed oil ; and, in order to lay 
it as thin as it is poflible, they ufe a large knife made on 
purpofe. 

3. When this colour is dry, you are to rub it again 
with the ponce ftone, to render it fmoother. Then lay 

another 
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another coat of white lead and charcoal black, to render 
the ground greyifh. In this, as well as in the preceding 
coats, you muft take care to put as little colour as you 
poflibly can, to prevent the cloth from cracking, and 
for the better prefervation of the colours which are to 
be laid afterwards in painting. For it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that could there be no ground at all laid on the 
canvas of a picture, previous to the painting of it, and 
fhould one paint directly on the bare cloth, without any 
other preparation at all, the colours would appear much 
more to their advantage, and preferve their brightnefs 
much longer. A proof of this aflertion may be found 
in the practice of Paul Veronefe, and Titian, who ufed to^ 
impregnate their canvas with water colours only, and 
paint afterwards in oil over that ground. This cuflom- 
of theirs has not a little contributed to render their pie- 
ces more lively and bright, becaufe the ground in water- 
colour draws and foaks the oil off the colours, which 
muft render them much finer, fmce the greater! caufeof 
their dulnefs arifes from nothing but the oil with which- 
they are diluted. 

4. They therefore, who wifh to fee their works keep 
bright and Lively, ufc as little oil as poflible, and keep; 
their colours more ft-iff, mixing a little oil of fpik-e a- 
iBOngft them, which indeed vaporifes very foon, but 
affifts in rendering them more fluid and tradable in 

working. 

5, Another caufeof the colours not keeping a long 

while their beauty, is when they are too much^ tor- 
ment id on the pallet, as it often happens that painters 
confufe them in working. Whenever this is the cafe* 
they muft needs be hurt, as there are many which adul- 
terate, and othcrwife corrupt, the others, and fpoil the, 
vivacity of their taint. Therefore, we cannot recom- 
mend too much to be cautious and clean in employing 
them, taking care to lay them as diftindt and frparateas 
poflible, each by themfelves, on the pallet, without mix- 
ing them too much with the brufh or pencil. Nevermm- 
glc together thofe colours which are enemies to each oth- 
er* as all the blacks are, particularly the lampblack ; but, 
as much as poflible, try to ufe them feparately by them- 
felves. 
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Hves. Nay, when there is an occafion of giving more 
ftren.th to Tome parts of apidure, flay till it is dry be- 
fore you touch it up again, if thofe colours are obnoxious 
to the others with which you are to do it. Therefore he 
fhows his judgement in painting, who is not precipitate 
in laying his colours on his pidures, but lays them thick 
enough, and covers at feveral times the carnations, 
which, in terms of art is called empater. 

6. As to what concerns the full laying of grounds on 
canvas in water colours, it is a method not commonly 
praftifed, becaufe they may fcale, and cannot be rolled 
without lome difficulty. For this reafon; the cuftom pre- 
vails of grounding the canvas with oil colours. But when 
the canvas is good and very fine, the lefs colour you 
can lay on for that purpofe, the better. Take care on- 
ly thofe colours and oils are good. — The lead which 
fome painters -life to help their colours to dry thefooncr, 
foon deftroys their brightnefs and beauty. 

CXXI. Which colours areufedfor the above pur fofe. 

1. Though all the different forts of colours which 
are ufed in painting in oil are not fit for that called frefr 
cc, yet it is true, however, that (except lime and marble 
duft, which indeed cannot flrittly be called colours) ev- 
ery one of thofe ufed in frefco are good in oil. There- 
fore, without entering into a repetition of thofe already 
mentioned in Art. cxiii. we (hall content ourfelves with 
making only the following addition to them. 

2. White lead ; this colour is made with lead which 
you bury. Several years after, this lead turns into forne 
forts of flakes, which are of a very fine white. — Though 
this white exifts in painting, and is in -pofitive ufe, it has 
always, however, a very bad quality, which the oil cor- 

''fts a little, when you grind it on the ftone. 

3. Cerufe, or flake white ; this is a fort of ruft gath- 

:d from lead, but of a coarfer nature than the other. 

4« t Mafficot ; there are two forts of this colour. The 

one is yellow, and the other is white. It is made with 
calcined lead, 

5 Orpine, otherwise auripigrnent. It is ufed calci- 
ned and non-calcined.— to calcine it, they put it in an 
wen box, or m a pot well flopped. But few either cal- 
cine 
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cine it, or even ufe it at all, as the fumes are mortal and 
it is very dangerous to ufe it. ' d 

6 Black lead. This comes from lead mines. Thev 
^^llt^ofe^u, b e C aufeitis a bad colour 7f 
ineu, beiiaes that it is a great enemy to the others 

7. Cinnabar, or vermilion. This colour is drawn 
from the mints where they gather quickfilver. As it 
pa 1 r.i, it is the reafej why it does not refift the 
mp&mon of the air, nor the injuries of the weather. 

8. Lake* This colour, which is an artificia: made 
one, ucompofed with cochineal, or with fcarlet flocks ; 
or again, Br ifil wood, and fome other forts of woods. 
There are feveral ibrts of Jake made. It does not Hand 
the weather. 

9. Blue v rditure and green verditure. Itisveryfel- 
dem uied in any other works but landfoapes. 

10. Indigo. This colour is generally ufed for making 
ikies, or draperies - 9 wbtn properly ufed, it keeps its 
beauty a great while You niuft not mix it with too 
great a quantity of oil, but lay it a little thick and 
dark, becaufe it discharges very much. They ufe it 
with great fuccefs diluted with gum- water. It is a 
good colour for the compoiition of greens. 

11. Brown-pink, otherwift- called ft i I- de-grain. This 
colour is drawn from what is called French berries, 
which they foak and boil, then mix the refult with vine- 
wood afhes, or calcined white chalk, to give it a prop- 
er confidence. When this is done, it mull be {trained 
through a very fine cloth. 

12. Lamp-black. This is a bad colour, but handy to 
paint black draperies. 

13. Ivory-black. This black is made indifferently 
with common bones, as well as ivory, burnt. Apfelhs 
difcovered this fort of black, if we believe Pliny, Book 
xxxv. Chap. v. 

14. Verdigrile. This is the molt, pernicious of all 
the colours, and capable to ruin a whole picture, if 
there were never fo little in the colour with which the 
canvas is firft impregnated. It is however of a verya- 
greeable look. They fometimes calcine it to prevent 
its malignant effect ; but it is as dangerous to ufe it 

that 
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■Aatway as orpine ; and it is an undoubted truth that, 
however well prepared as it may be, it muft be employ- 
ed alone by iifelf. for it would fpoil all the colours with 
which it may be mixed. The chief reafon why they ufo 
it is, thit it dries very much, and for that purpofe they 
mix a little of it with the blacks, which can never dry 
without fome arTiftance of that kind. 

N. B. You mud be very careful never to ufe, for o~ 
thfr colours, thrpencils with which you fhall have laid 
any verdigrife. 

15. There are again fome other forts of compound 
co'ours, which are never ufed but in oil. 

CXXII. Which oils art ufed in fainting. 
1. The heft oils which are ufed in painting are tlrofc 
of nut and lintfeed. To render the colours more fluid, 
ai-H foread more eafily under the pencil, they ufe alfooil 
of fpike. This oil abforbs itfelf in the canvas, and 
leaves the colours without any glofs. They ufe it alfo 
for cleaning pictures ; but you mud take care it Ihould 
rot carry the colours away with it. It is made with the 
flowers of a plant called Spikenard or Lavender Spike. 
There is another oil drawn from Melefcian-rodri, 
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the different forts of final ts, becaufe it ferves to make 
t v >em fpread with more facility, and evaporates aimed 
immediately. When you make ufe of this, oil, the hfs 
there is of any other oil in the colour, the better, as 
they all ferve only to make it turn yellow. 

3. There are other oils again which are denominated 
xative oils, becaufe they ferve to dry up the other* 
e iooner. Thefe are many in number and fpecies. 
One fort is nothing but the oil of nut, boiled with gold 
hthafage and a whole onion peeled, which is taken. off 
after boding; this onion fervine only to exficcate 'the 
preafy parts of the oil, and to clarify it. Another fort 
is made with azure m powder, or fmalt, boiled in oil of 
nut. When the whole has boiled, you mud let it fettle 
and then ikim off the top. It is fitted for diluting the 
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white, and fuch of the other colour, as you want «. 
pre-ferve pureft and neatcft. 7 ' *• 

CXXI1I. To tak, off in/iantfy a copy from - print, Wt 

piSture. 
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the other fide to take it »^Z&^^^ 
copy of whatever you {hall have laid it irpoxi. 



rf ? k a D J r r^° nS '* mah the S f ani fi ^nation. 

Take baftard ftffron ; warn, dry, and grind it well. 
W hiie you grind it, put in four ounces of pearl afhei 
to every one pound of faffron. Incorporate them well 
both together, and throw it into a double cloth jolly' 
bag. Then fet half a pint of Spamih lemon's juice on 
the fire, and, when jufHuke-warm, pour it on thef .fFron 
in the bag, and lay under it what you want to dye t 
— The fluff which is to be dyed ought previoufly to 
have been boiled in alum-water, then rinfed and wip^d 
between two cloths, as a preparatory procefs to roako 
it take the dye the better. 

C X X V . To make the Bpanijh ladies rouge. 
This rouge, is a vermilion, which is carefully laid on 
a fheet of paper, from which, by means of wetting the 
tw of your finger with your fpittle, you may then take it 
off, at wii !, and rub your cheeks, lips, Sec. The me- 
thod of making it is as follows. 

i. Take good fcarlet flocks and fpirit of wine, or, 
in their Head, lemon's juice. Boil the whole in an earth- 
en pot, well glazed and well (lopped, till the fpirit of 
wine, or lemon's juice, has charged itfelf with all the co- 
lour of the fcarlet flocks. Strain this dye through a 
cloth, and wring it hard to exprefs well all the colour out. 
Boil it afterwards with a little Arabic water, till the co- 
lour becomes very deep. 

z. On half a pound of fcarlet's flocks you mud put 
four ounces of fpirit of wine, and a fufficient quantity 
of water, to foak well the flocks. Then, in the colour 
you extrad from it, put tht bulk of a filbert of gum a- 

rabick, 
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rabick, and boi! the whole in a filver porringer. When 
this is ready, as wefaid before ; proceed as follows. 

3. Steep fome cotton in the colour, and wet fame 
iieets of paper with it : let them dry in the (hade, 
though in a place by no means damp at all. Repeat 
this wetting and drying of the fame meets over and o- 
ver again, as many times as you pleafe, till you and 
they are charged with rouge to your fatisfacYion. 

CXXVI. A fine lake, made with jhell- lac. 

1. Boil, and ikim well, fixteen pounds of chamber- 
lye ; then put in one pound of fine (hell-lac, with five 
ounces of roch alum in powder. Boil all together, till 
you fee the chamber-lye is well charged with the co- 
lour, which you may eafily know by ileeping a bit of 
white rag in it ; then take it out again to fee whether or 
not the colour pleafe you ; and if it do not, let it boil 
longer, repeating the fame trial, till you are perfedly 
Satisfied. 

2, Throw, now, the liquor in a flannel bag ; and, 
without fuffering what runs into the pan under to fettle, 
repour it into the bag fo many times, till the liquor 
runs at lad quite clear, and not tinged. Then, with a 
wooden fpatula, take off the lake, which is in form of 
curd ; form it into fmall cakes, or balls, and dry them 
» a (hade on new tiles ; then keep them for life. 

iV. B. For want of chamber-lye, you may! if you 
chufe, employ a tart lye made of ftrong pearl a foes.' 

CXXVI r. Dirtclions to make cinnabar, or vermilion. 

1. Put mercury (or quick filver) in a glazed dim. 
bet it on a fand-bath, and let it be well furrounded with 
tac fand every way. Pour fome melted brimflone over 
it; and vvith an iron fpatula, keep conftamly ftirrin*. 
till the whole is converted into a black powder. 

2. With this powder, fill the quarter oart of a retort 

ris °Th and - widc r5- / laceit firiion a fi"3 

cinders Then mcreafe the fire by degrees, and con 
tmue it fo for ten hours ; after which you may make I 
blading one for twelve hours. ' Y makC * 

i^k?«™ rvat rvrV thc , firft fire > there wi » *m* * 

fcUwk ftmc—B, the fecond, a . ydlow.-And bv the 
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- ^ ™Dar.— As loon as this is the cafe ] e T 
vefTel cool and yon will find, in the receive/ Ird* 
the neck of the retort, a very fine cinnabar ' * ln 



ifi ** 5 u hicH fl ^ nIfies thc P er ^a accompliW 
ofthecinnabar.— As foon ~ •&- ' ' uum PWn!Be 

cool, and you will | 

ck of the retort, a ve 
r . 5. There are many who, infiead of aglafs rcton 
«fe earthen, or ftone ones, which all equally bear the 
ire. ^ They make a flow fire for about half an hour 
then mcreafe and continue it till they fee the red fame! 

rl;~? 0t 5 meth ° ds 2 / e C ^ Ual] y good, and anfwei 
pcrkaiy the fame purpefe. 

CXXVIIL Another, 'very different, method of makin* 

cinnabar, 
i .. Melt, in a pipkin, fome brimfione over a flow fire. 
When melted, take it out, and with one hand fqueeze a 
knot of mercury between your fingers through a cloth 
into the melted fulphur ; and, with the other, ftir well 
till the lump k become quite cold and black. 

2. Put this into a fubtile powder, with which having 
filled the fourth part of a very long retort, you will 
lute it. well, and very exactly, with a good lute. Place 
it next, without a receiver, for two or three hours, on 
a very mild fire ; then introduce into the retort along 
funnel which will reach as far as the matter, and even to 
the bottom of the retort ; through that funnel pafs a 
Jono- foatula, which touching alio the bottom of the re- 
tort, Piiould come out of the funnel ftve or fix inches, 
In the middle of the fpatula let there be a bang of lute 
round it, well dried, which will flop (o well the retort 

*as to prevent it from breathing any air. When all thli 
is done, puili on the fire to -a pretty fmart degree, and 
keep it fo for five hours. 

3. At the end of this term, draw out the fpatula, and 
introduce, through the fame way that it came out, two 
fpoonfuls, or thereabouts, of your prepared powder of 
brimftone and quickftlver, with which you intend to 
make cinnabar, and which you (hall, for that purpofe, 
have kef»t warm in a veiFel by the corner of the fire, 
that it may not cool the retort in going in, and thereby 
retard the operation. 

4. Continue fo to do, adding every hour new matter* 
by means of the drawing cut Sie fpatula to introduce 

the 
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the new powder, and replacing it quickly, tillyou have 
increafed your lump of cinnabar to the quantity or one 
hundred weight.— The fpatula's ufe in the neck ot the 
retort is to prevent its filling itfelf up by the fiibhma- 
tion of the matter, which would oecaiion two evils, that 
of breaking of the retort, and of preventing the intro- 
duction of new powder to increafe the lump of cinnabar. 
So that, at the fame time it keeps a free paffage into 
the retort, it neverthelefs Hops it too, by means of the 
ball of lute which is round it. — But, in the laft place, in 
order there mould remain no vacancy in the middle oi 
the cinnabar-lump, take off the fpatul'a for the la ft time, 
and inject frefh powder ; then, without reintroducing 
the fpatula, iiop the retort with a lump of lute only. — •■ 
Thu3, the longer you keep the fire up, the harder ant. 
redder the lump of cinnabar becomes. 

5. Observations.— This cinnabar is the very fame 
which em pv ricks ufe in fumigation, alo/ng with aloes 
wood, myrrh and other aromatics, to excite the mouth, 
or belly, flux, which they reiterate two or three times, 
or till that flux is abundant enough to procure the cure 
of the venerian diforder. — It is the fame alfo which 
painters make ufe of ; and which enters into the compo- 
fition of fealing wax. 

There are alchymifts who maintain, they can with the 
natural or fictitious cinnabar we have jufl mentioned re- 
folve irreduclibly either gold or filver ; becanfe they are 
of opinion, that theft metals- have fprung from it in the 
entrails of the earth. But it is proper to tell them here, 
that they would not perhaps commit fo grofs an error, 
if they attempted this procefs with the cinnabar, which 
the philosopher endeavours to draw from quick gold and 
filver, and which arc known to him alone. To which 
rcfltclion 1 (hall add, that he to whom quick gold and 
filver are known can do with them alfo every thin, as 
with the metals ; but as the old faying is, Non licet omni- 
bus aciire Chorintam, 

CXX1X. An azure as fine as, md<whic& locks fimilar t Qy 

n . ultramarine* 

-mScIiTI 1 t , o r he / int ? P °.^ er three ounce, ofam- 
»omac fait, and fix of verdignfe. Then wet it. in con- 
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tinuing to grind it with oil of tartar, till you have made- 
it pretty fluid. . Put this into a glais matrafs, and burr- 
it forijvedaysin hot dung. At the end of that term 
you will find your composition turned into a fine azure. 

CXXX. The fame, another <way, as pratlifed in Germany. 
Here is another method of proceeding, to. make ax^ 
are, as they pra&ife it in Germany, and which is very 
line and good. 

1. Diftil, in an alembic, one pound of vitriol, half a 
pound of nitre, and three ounces of cinnabar. In this,, 
water put tinfel or copper; they will diflbive. When the 
^iToIutionihal! be perfeded, add a fafrkient quantity 
&£ calcined pewter to render your liquor quite milk- 
white. Let the whole refl for three days, and then yo* 
will, have a middling azure. 

2. A very good obfavation. The liquor which ftillg - 
from the vitriol, cinnabar, and nitre, has the power to 
dilTolve any fort of anetal whatever.-— It has again this 
additional virtue, that if you rub the forehead of a horfe 
with it, the hair will inftantly turn, and remain; white- 
at that place. 

CXXXI. Another veryJineaKurt.- 
Diflbive, -in one pound of the ftrongeft double diftilled 
wine vinegar, two ounces of ammoniac fait in powder, 
one of copper filings, and one pound of the whiterV 
eggs fhells calx. Put this composition into a copper 
veffel, which you moil fcop and lute fo well, with its- 
copper lid, that nothing can pombly exhale from it. 
Place this for one month in hot horfe dung, and at tk* 
end of that term you will find a very iine azure. 

CXXXII. Another. 
Take vitriol calcined to rednefs, one part : Julphur 
wivum, two ; and quick fil ver, three. Mix well all into 
•ne powder, which you muft put into a glais retort,, 
apd burv it over in hot horfe dung for forty days ; after 
which term the compofuion will be turned into a very 

finewiK. CHAP. VI. 
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C H A P. VI. 

Secrets relative to the Art of Gilding, 

I. The method of gilding <with /i%e 9 or with oil, 

THE gold leaves which are commonly ufed in gilding 
are of different fises, as well as of various degrees 
of thicknefs, as there are fome the thoufand of which 
comes to no more than three pounds altogether., and o~ 
thers which come to three pounds ten {hidings* and 
four pounds, per thoufand. 

To gild on iron and other metals* the ilrongefi and 
the pureft are preferable. That which is not fo pure is 
commonly employed by carvers in wood, as it comer 
cheaper to them. 

We are indebted to the difcorery which has been made 
a few agesfmce, of the fecret of painting in oil, for the 
means of gilding in fuch a manner as to refill the inj li- 
nes of the weather.— An art the ancients were not ac- 
quainted with, and they could not obtain from their 
method of applying gold, fince they ufed nothing elfc 
but whites of eggs for gilding marble, and' fuch other 
bodies a; do not admit of being committed to the fire 
As for the : wood, they made a compofition which was «-■ 
led with fize. But neither iize nor whites of e P * 5 C aa 
*U the water. Therefore they could not, with' pro ! 
K^ an ? oth6r wo / ks *™ f«ch as were Altered 
iom the intemperance of the weather, **#. their arches 
theiraeung. which were all gilt in that manner TW 
compoimo n they ufed for gilding on wood was made of 
a flimr earth, which held the place of the fizXSe we 
»<e now-a-days, and with which gilders makeThsTfi I 
coat, called by arti«a.#^, or bLniZgollI^ **' 
&t To gl ld with fize, or what is called in burnilh »»tJ 
. " You mu ft rTrli begin b V preparing your W^ L 
is made as follows.-fake abouf a pfund f ^ t 
•f parchment, or leather, fuch * i s P S fr 
-breeches. R« tb» a-boiling kfS rffiE* 

till - 
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till it is reduced to one half, and your fize is done as it 
ought to be. 

2. When you want to ufe it for wood which is to be 
gilt, it mult be boiling hot, otherwife it would not pene- 
trate furliciently into the wood!. If you find it too 
firong, you may weaken it, by adding water to it. Then 
with a brum made of boar's briftles, you lay the fize ia 
frnoothening, if it be a plain work ; but, if a carved one, 
you muft lay it in Humping with the brum ; either of 
which ways is equally termed to fize. 

3. When the wood is thus prepared with fize only, 
you muft make another preparation, called an infufton of 
white, in the following manner. Take a certain quan- 
tity of fize boiling hot, as much as you think will be 
fuffieient for your work. Dilute a difcretionable quan- 
tity of pulverifed whitening in it, and let it infufefome 
time. When it feems well diffolved, drain it through a 
cloth to make it finer ; then, with a brufh, as above, 
give fevenor eight different coats of it in ftumping on 
your work, and two more coats in fmoothening, if it 
be on carved work ; but if on a plain one, you muft givt 
a dozen of coats at leaft ; for the white is the nourifh- 
ment of gold, and ferves to preierve it a great while. — 
You muft be very careful not to give coat upon coat, an-. 
kfs the laft be dry ; otherwife the work might fcale. 
You muft even have a ^reat care that each coat mould 
be laid on as perfectly equal as poiTible, both in the 
ftrength of the fize, and thicknefs of the white, to a- 
void the fame inconveniency. 

4 When you have given the requifite number of 
coats, whether in Humping, or in fmoothening, yem 
muft let the work dry thoroughly before you polim it. 
Ag'loon therefore as it is perfedlydry, you muft have* 
coarfe rough cloth, quite new, and as clofely weaved at. 
poffibW with little deal (ticks, cut fquare, angular, or 
£*cke d according as the nature and carving of the work: 
Squire; and, thfufting one ofthefe Hicks irtothecloth 
vT rub and fmoothen the white. Then, taking a brum 
Se of boar's briftles, which has been already ufed be- 
cauf it is fofter, dip it into fome clean water, and vv et 
2 i work in proportion as you go on m pohmin^.ith 
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and imperceptible undulations you may 
ither in giving the white, or in polifeing it* 
For, the fmoother the work is made, the more eafy to be 
bumifhed the gold will be, after having been applied,. 
The wetting and brufhing thus your work, in propor- 



'he wetting 

ts you poiiift it, with a brulti a little worn, lias again 
>ther object of cleaning it of the rnudycu occafion 
doing ; therefore fpare not to purge your brufhof 
all the filth it gathers about the point of its hair, by 
warning and fqueezing it again as foon as you fee them 
grow thick in the least with that dirt, 

5. When the white is once more dried, rub it with 
tiavegrafs. or rufrcs, in ore'er to level il II I better all the 
grains and inequalities which may be on it. Do not 
however rub it too much with the ftavegrafs, becaufe 
yow may thereby fell from one error into another, and 
make your wince what is called greafy or fmearv, which 
would prevent k afterwards from uniting with 'the bur- 
*iih go d foe, which is to precede the laying on the gold, 

6. M»w as it is difficult that after ten or a dozen of 
ccats of white the carving ftould not be choaked up, 
they who are rend offinifhing their work highly, tafi 

bvo eTndT n [r C r^ ade0n ***«& ^curved 
ZTrlmi* ( Ca!l ^^ theF ^ch, zfir-a-retirer); with 

5 \hf ZK CY6 °\ *¥ X g ° ° Ver a " "* «** and open 
all the places which want it, to reft ore th ^ **a? - 

former fh?rmieA Or *lf, 1 , ™ t0 thcir 

/«W, orT^^lJf take what is called a 

ments the faL Zmi\1 I *'v glV " "° the 0rna - 

ne firft cut h em « l!t ^^f™ ° hfer ^ d "*« 

according to nLi P h!n rff- y ^ ?** ° fleave3 
ftrnmcntf called h e ' J, brcte "«8 with another in- 
-,4, SthWmK^' (^ French /, rW . 
work uJkJg JES^y -der the 
h ^d firft made it. Thar vo.? ' n the carve * 
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three coats only of white very clear. But, as it is very 
true the white is the principal and only fupport of gold, 
this operation is never fo perfecl, nor ftandsfo long;' and 
the carving feems a great deal more rough than when 
it has received ten or twelve coats of white, and been 
afterwards re-cut, carved, veined, and repaired over 
again, as I laid before. 

*. After every thing has been performed about the 
white, which could be required to completely finifh 
that preparatory part, you mud dilute fome yellow o- 
cher, and grind it with fized x water, weaker by half 
than that which you ufed for the whitening. And, ha- 
ving made it a little fluid and warm, you la? one coat 
of it over all the work, principally in'fuch deep places 
of the carving as you cannot come at to lay the gold 
leaf, that this colour may fupply its want. 

9. When the yellow is dry, you muft lay over it (in 
all the raifed places, but not in the bottom grounds) 
three different coats of another fort of compofition, 
called in French affieite, and here, burnijh -gold fizt } 
made arid prepared in the following manner — Bol ar- 
meniar, about the bignefs of a nut, and grinded by it- 
felf ; blood ilone, or red chalk, the bulk of a hprfe 

an, and black lead pulverised as big as a pea, grinded 
both together ; and at laft one drop or 'two of tallow, 
which you grind afterwards with ail the other drugs 
and water, taking them little at a time, to grind and in- 
corporate them the better.— Put this ccmpoililon in a 
cup, and pour over it fome of your afore-mentioned 
fize, boiling hot, and drained through a cloth. Stir 
and mix all well, while you pour that fize, that the 
whole may be well diluted. The fize you make ufe of 
in this cafe muft, to be right, be of the confidence of the 
jelly you eat, and no more, when cold. — There are 
thoie who mix again befides, with this coinpofuion, a 
little foao, or olive oil, with a little of calcined lamp^ 



black. Others add burnt bread, biftre, antimony, tin 
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it wiH, obferve to keep it warm over hot afhes in a 
chaffing-difhj whenever and while you ufe it. The 
brum vou lay it on with ought to he foft, and the fir ft 
con you lay pretty thin ; bat, as for the two others, 
they muit be fo thick that the ftuffJhould run with dif- 
ficulty from the brum. Each coat mull be well dried 
before giving the next. And, when the tail isalfo per- 
f cT v dry, take a flifFer brufti with which you dry rub 
the work all over, to fmoothen all the grains and little 
rifings of the go'd foe, and thereby facilitate the bur- 
mfhing of; the re] 

10. The gilding is now performed as follows. Hare 
fall a pipfcjn very clean, in which you put fome very 
clean and filtered water, and a few wetting penc : ls 
which cu^ht to be made in the form of thoVerrrine 
ails which hang in the ermine fkins.-Gct re*tacufc- 
ion, which is to be made with a Imht and flat fnuar* 

is. ^rrVT h v a,f ]eathcr - faed m ™«^ 

w. nve or fix inches high, to mevmt t-K* • l« • . 

alw avs floating abefut V0 „ P an rtill ™ 'V ? " 
body f fto ld happento pa s and epafs r e "la ^ 

"h>ch are to be of different £ ? n^ £ &P' nciU ' 
what quantity of gold leave yon tvV " CU<1>i0n P ut 
«* gilding knife Lead thf f e 11 k P ;° per - W »h 
j»S of which you wi 1 affift n /,r ry fm00th > *■ do- 

«« « ^ a, m any parts" and' fi 2es S* U " der - Then 
there be occanon for it whole ,1 ■ ?T Wan£ > ©r. if 

S£3ft (fn . ^S^^stt^ and 

f o«nd ml £? , P °\ nt of » fq»irel', t ai '" * Dftr0n,ent 

©-en" tith "rn^*^ ab0ut h »lf anSjlf"* 
Orel's tal -A"' - tQ fet and f P«ad th e K T"** ^ 
cieek \Za ■ L • "P therefore y ni , „ r ■ elter the 
«■•* «d w«h it take offtheLM^^g your 
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of it you have divided, and thus lay it or. the work, 
Previously, however, to this, you muft have paffed on 
the place one of your pencils immediately before the 
laying of the gold, otherwife the gold would be incef- 
fantly flitting and cracking.— As foon as the gold leaf 
is laid on the work, take your water pencil quite wet, 
and pafiing it above it on the work, let the water ren 
from it under the leaf juft applied ; this will immediately 
make it fpread and ketch. But if it fhoull pafs oyer 
the gold leaf, it would immediately fpot and fpoil it i 
«nd as it is impofiible to lay gold on gold, efpecially 
when wet, you would not be able torepair it unlefs you 
take the/gold leaf entirely off, and put another in the 
ftead. On the contrary, by the water flipping under 
the oold leaf juft laid, you will find that th.s .preach 
infinitely more eafy, and almoft of itfelf ; it flicks ftet 
on the gold fize, never fcratches, is more eafi y duftcd 
for burmftring, or matting with fize ; in feort the work 
looks Infinitely better in every refpea.— As .. u impofw 
S with ,11 pVible care one Can take but * y 

happen fome little accident now and then p y 

in «rved works, you muft, in fuch a cafe, 
fma' b" sofgold. wrich, with a pencil vou t 
nut on the defi aive places when you look your 
g£ ■ -d this is called faulting the work, » Fren 

^fwhen the work is perfeaiy dry, burnifiij 

called a Urnifier, made eitl e oar 1 ^ 

or rather, as they now ■& . ^^fj^ caUe d 
fame form, and finely po lihed or en F the 

mi /^-Before b«« Ajj, jo* V, *- • ,„ th( 
crooked point of _ your btr^flur.pu^ {< 



crooked point or your di .--■» r fo t0 
Lm of gold in the hollow p r w '<* Y ^ K^ 

So with the prncjl, the nduft ttw * * be f „ 

the work is hurmflW where you *£ ^ gQ 

matt and r p ft, with a v«y «o«P „ 

fize, what has not been , bum<h£ ) ^ k lt 

cut foms vermilion, to riile s look 
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lock brighter; which is called, in term of art, repajfmg. 

13. There is again another repairing you mult not 
forget, which is to lay, in all the hollow places of a car- 
ved work, a coat of a compofidon of vermilion, as 1 am 
going to prescribe, and which will give an incompara- 
ble fire to the gold, and make it look as .gold-fmith's 
work. This compofidon is fuch.— Grind together, on 
marble, fome vermilion, gamboge, and red brown, 
whicn you mix with a little Venetian turpentine, and oil 
of turpentine. There are who make it otherwife, and 

0;dy fine lake, and others, dragon's blood ; but the * 
mil recapt is the befr. — If, after having burnifhed, 
matted and repafled your work, you fttfd again fome de- 
fective places, you may mend them with gold in fhelf, 
which, as you know, is diluted with a little gum arabic, 
and applied with a pencil This fort of faulting, which 
is no in;ai! addition to the be?.uty and richnefs of the 
work, the French call buckling with gold in JhdL 

I I. To gild without gold. 
Put in a crucible one ounce of ammoniac fait, and half 
that quantity of common mercury. Cover and lute 
well the crucible for fear the mercury fhould exhale. 
Give this a fmall fire for the fpace of half an hour, 
Increafejhe fire afterwards till the crucible is quite red 
hot. 1 hen throw the compofidon into a pan of r ld 
water. As foon as this matter is cold, it will be as hard 

wafer Wl ^ F^ il > and ^^lveitingum 

like gilt WnCreVer >'° a]a y ac0it ^ W*> ^ will look 

T -i j r IIL Anothsr t( > the fame purpofi. 

l p gild frames, and other common things, pulver^ 
and incorporate well together theyoik of an £fSgJ 
two ounces of merrurv flnf ]^ 0rt f • r l : ty 

this into a matSf Top it wel tMTl '' **[ 
twenty days, in hot horVduJ ' "' *" f ° Ur 3nd 

n • j r ' V " A S° ld without void. 

fJt- \ P ur P""-« with w then nut !♦ . 

ioakwuhch; ;„ . .,,, ... ' t( ien put n to 

it has done thrc , ' I*" '' f md ftlm '*■ When 

Jye,andfuDD'vi ■ Y fcUm ' decant the chamber- 

y iupp iy n by m What « 
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or draw with this composition will look as gold it- 
felf ; and it admits even of being burnifhed with the 
burnifher. 

V. 7 he preparations of the gum-water. 
In .half a pint of common water put two ounces of 
gum arabic, bruifed in fmall bits. When diffolved, it 
makes the right degree of gum-water to be ufed for the 
above purpofe. , 

VI. To 'write in gold orjtlver. 
Draw the juice of juniper leaves. In this juice throw 
me gold or filver filings, which you fet there to infufe 
r three whole days : then make the trial. 

VI L To gild on ghjfes, earthen, or china wares. 
Take a glafs, or a china cup; wet it, and lay your 
gold where and how you like, then let it dry. Dif- 
iblve fome borax in water, and of this liquor lay a coat 
on your gold. Set it in the fire till your glafs powder 
in melting makes a varnt'fh on the gilded parts, which 
vvillthen appear very beautiful. 

VIII. To write, <r painty in gold colour. 
Pulvefife fome purpurine into fubtile powder ; then 
water it over, gently, and by little at a time, with cham- 
Ler-lye, turning ince'ffantly, while you pour, with a flick. 
Let it fettle, and wafh it in common water, jo many 
times till you fee the water comes out atlaft quite clear. 
Each time you change the water take particular^ care 
to allow a fufficient time for the fettling. Then mix af- 
ter the Lid water is poured away, fome powder of faf- 
fron and gum -water with your ground, and either write 
or paint, which voulike. This fecret is by no means 
an indifferent one ; and you will find it very agreeable 

if you try. . 

IX. To write, or paint, in filver, efpecially with a pen- 
cil. 
Pound well, in a bell-metal mortar, fome tin -glafs; 
then rrind, and dilute it, on porphyry, with common 
vaten Let it fettle, and throw off the water which 
will be black and dirty. Reiterate this lotion fo many 
Times till the water remains clear,. Then dilute 
gum-water, and cither write or punt with u. I -» 
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appear very handfome, and no ways inferior to the fi- 
ned virgin filver. 

X. To whiten and Jil<ver copper medals . 
i. Take filings from Cornwall pewter and make'a 
bed of them at the bottom of a pipkin. On this bed 
lay one of your medals, taking care however they fhould 
not touch each other. Make another bed of filings o- 
ver thefe medals, and ore of medals again on thefe fi- 
lings, Continue this alternate Gratification of medals 
and filings, till you have laid all the medals you wanted 
to whiten. 

2. When this is done, fill up your pan with water, - 
and put en it a powder compofed ofroch-alum and 
tartar from Montpellier, well grinded and mixed to- 
gether. Boil the whole till the whitening of the medals 
is complete. 

N. B. They mufl have previoufly been cleared' 
with foft {and, or ftrong lye, to purge them from any 
greafe. 

Xf. A water to gild ir en. 
In three pounds of river-water, boil roch-ilum, one 
ounce, Roman vitriol as much, verdigrifc half an cone- 
gem fait three, and orpine one. Then add tartar ha! 
an oince, and the fame quantity of common fait. Bo 
it again with this addition. Now heat your iron and 
when warm, rub it over with this fluff quite hot, ^^ 
cry it by the fire, and burnifh. 

XII. "Jo whiten exteriorly copter flatues. 
Take & ver-cryftals, ammoniac, gem, common and 
alkali, falts ; of each of all thefe two drachms. Make all 
into a paftewith common water. Lay your figures over 
with it, and fetthem on red hot charcoals till they 
Imoak no more. 

XIII. To write in gold letters fin pots, or boxes. 
DifFo.ve ifinglafs in water. When reduced into a 
me, or glue, dilute fome red tartar with it, after hav* 
i-^g made it into a very fubtile powder. With this mix- 
ture, and a pen. or a pencil, write on your pots or boxes ; 
to*o put a thick gold leaf on it of the fame fort ns me- 
™ gilders ufe. And, when this is dry, burnifh as 
ttfual. XiV.Ta 
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X IV. To gild f her in water -gilding without the ajjijtanu 

cf mercury. 
i. Take firft the fine it gold, forge it weakjfh, then 
cut it in bits and neal it, on an iron plate, or in a cru- 

I 

cifa 1 £• 

z. Hive next a glafs matrafs, put your gold in, and 
to every drachm of gold, put half a pound of ammoniac 
felt, and two ounces of good aquafortis. Cover the ma- 
fs with a meet of paper, turned conically by one of 
corners upon one of the long fides, fo as to form a 
t of funnel' or grenadier's cap figure, with the fmalleft 
[ not quite clofe, but terminated in a fmall orifice, to 
give a free paffage to the fumes of the aquafortis. Set 
this matrafs on a very How fire, that the gold may have 
time to diffolve gently and gradually, and (hake often 
the matrafs to help the difiblution. Be very careful 
not to make the fire too ftrong ; but, on the contrary, 
let it be verv mild, for the gold would infallibly lubhme 
and wafte itfelf all into vapours. 

3, When the gold is entirely diflblved, pour this li- 
quor into a glafc, or china bowl ; wet fome old coarfe 
linen rags on them, which you fet to dram on fmall 
flicks on another bowl, doing the fame with what drains 
from them till you have ufed all your liquor; then dry 
them before a gentle fire. 

4, When dry, lay them on a marble (lone, and kt 
thf m on fire. 'And as foon as they are confumed, grind 
them into a fine powder, which you put afterwards in- 
to a crucible on a little fire. When this powdery 
lighted like fparklesoffire, put it on the marble again, 
and A'ir it with an iron rod till you fee no more fire. 
Grind it then again as before, as much as you poiiibly 
can, and it is fit for gilding any fort of filver work you 
pleafe. 

XV. The liquor, called the fauce, wMch is to be ufed 
for colouring fiher plates, gih with the above defcribed 
powder. ~ , 

1. Grind well together, into a fubtile powder, iui- 
phur and pearl allies, of each one ounce, and two or 

common fait. M , 

. Then, when you want to colour your gut plates, 
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have a quart of water, and half a pint of chamber-lye, 
in which you mix a large fpoonful of the above powder. 
Set this to boil in a red copper pot. very clean. When 
this fauce does boil, you mud tie your plate with a 
filver wire, by which you hold it, and then plfc-ige 
it in ; there leave it for about a minute, or two at 
molt ; then take it out again by the fame wire without 
touching it with your hands, and plunge it in the fame 
manner in cold clean water. Should it then not look 
high coloured to your fatisfaction, you have but to put 
it again in the fauce, as before, till you imdit fuflL'ient- 
ly coloured. 

3 The next ftep is to give the piece thus coloured to 
the burnifher, with a Ariel charge not to ufe any vinegar 
in his burmfh. This receipt is a very good and par- 
ticular fecret. 

XVI. A water nuhich gilds copper and bronze. A fecret 
very ufful for <wafcb and pin maktrs* 
DifFolve equal parts of green vitriol and ammoniac 
fait ill good double diftilled vinegar ; then vaporate the 
vinegar, and put it in the retort to diftil. If in the 
product of the djftillation you deep your metal after be- 
ing poliQied and made hot, it will come out perfectly 
well gilt. * J 

XVII. Another. ' 
Take burnt copper and ammoniac fait, equal parts ; 
itlumen plumeum, four ounces ; common fait decrepitated, 
as much. DifFolve the whole in double diflil'ed vinegar, 
then vaporate this vinegar. Diftil from the reft an 
aquafortism which, if you extinguifh, five or fix times, 
brafs, copper, iron, or filver, made hot, thefe metals will 
affume the colour of gold. 

XVI 1[. A water to gild feel or iron, after being <well 

polijhed. 
Take feven ounces of orpine ; terra merita y one and 
* half; focotrine a'oes, four and a half; gamboge three 
a half. Put all into powder, and put it in a retort 
with /o much of pickle water as will coverthefe powders 
bv two fingers. Stir well and mix all together ; let it 
jnfufe four and twenty hours and diiiil. With the liqa#r 
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which mall come from the diftillation, and which yoi 
may keep by for ufe, rub the fteel, iron, or copper, and 
set it to dry m the fhade. 

XIX. To fdnjer copper figures. 
i. Clean fe well firii the figures with a ftrong lye, 
nnce with either pearl or brill afhes, or common fait or 
alum, no matter which. Wipe them well when done, 
mA rub them with acompofuion of tartar and ammoniac 
iait mixed (by means of aquaforti*) with a little diffo- 
lution of filver. 

2. Now with a piece of leather, wetted in your fpittle,. 
takeofthefe powders, and rub the copper figures till 
they are fufficiently filvered. 

XX. Tojifaer, or gild, pewter. 

i. Take one of the fineft and mod delicate gold- 
fmith'a wire- brum ; rub your pewter with it fo^as to 
mark it with the ftrokes of the brum. When done, lay a 
double gold or filver leaf on that place of the pewter % 
then put over it apiece ofikin or leather, and over that 
Ik in feme putty. With a burnimer rub, for a good 
while, on that putty ; then with a piece of pewter on 
the naked gold without either fkin or putty. 

£. Have a care that the pewter which you are thus a 

***** /*% « * * <a 

gilding Ibould 06 very clean, and that your breath 
fhould not go over it. Therefore, to do that operation, 
} cumuli put your handkerchief before your mouth, 
and manage it fo in tying it, that there fhould be a paf- 
fage preferred- en each fide of your face which fhould 
drive your breath along your cheeks, round your head, 
and quite up behind your ears. 

XXL J compofiiion to lay en lead, tin, or any other metal f 
in order to hold fajl the ready gilt leaves of pewter 
<whhh are applied on it ; ufeful for gilding on high fiee- 
ftesi domes } &c. 

i. Melt together, on a flow fire, black pitch, two 
p s; oil of turpentine, four ounces; and a little 
fofin. When the whole is dixTolved and mixed well in- 
to a kind of varnifh, lay a coat of it on your work. 

2. Now, as upon fteeples, the common method of 
gilding cannot, on account of the wind, be praclifed ; 

have only the em& meafures and dimeafions of the 

place 
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place intended lobe gilt, then., at home, and at leifure 
cut to them fome &ae leaves of pewter, and gild them a; 
ufual. When done, you have no more to do but to car- 
ry up thefe pewter leaves, rolled, in a bafket ; and, ha- 
ving burnifhed the place on which they are to be appli- 
ed with the above composition, lay the gilt pewter 
leaves on it, and they will Hand fall enough, 

XXil. To clean and whiten fiver. 

1. R^fp four ounces of dry white foapinadiih. Pour 
a pint of warm water on it.— In another difli put a 
penny-worth of wine lye dried in cakes, and the fame 
quantity of the fame water.— In a third difh put alfo- 
another penny-worth of pearl ailies, with another iimilar 
quantity of the f me water. 

2. Then, with i r brum ileeped iiril in the wine lye* 
then in the pearl u(h, an ly in the foap liquors, rub 
your filver plate, and vvaf ards with warm wa- 
ter, and wipeic with a dry cloth kept on a horie before 
the fire for that purpofe. 

X XII 1 . 7 he preparation of geld in Jhell. 
Take ammoniac fait, and gold leaves, equal quantities. 
Bruife this in a mortar for two or three hours ; and to- 
wards the end add a difcretionable quantity of honey. 

XXIV. 7 bronze in gold colour. 

Rub the figure firll with aquafortis, in order to clear fe, 
and ungreafe it well. Then grind, on porphyry, into a 
fubtile powder, and mix with lintfeed oil, equal quanti- 
ties of terra meriia and gold litharagc. With this com- 
pofuion paint the figure over. 

XXV. Another to the fame purpofe. 

Take gum elerny, twelve drachms, and melt it. Add 
one ounce of crude mercury, and two of ammoniac fait* 
Put all in a glafs phial, and fet it in a pot full of afh.es ; 
lute well the phial, and melt the contents. When per- 
fectly diftblved, add a difcretionable quantity of orpine 
and brafs filings ; mix all well, and with a pencil paint 
what you will over with it. 

XXVI. How to matt burnijhed gold. 

Grind together, blood-done and vermilion with the 
white of an egg. Then, with a pencil, lay it in the 
bottom grounds. XXV IL How 
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XXVII. How to do the fame to burn ijhjt her. 
Grind ccrufe- white with plain water firft, then with 
a very weak ifinglafs water, and make the fame ufe of 
this as of the other. 

XXVIII. The method of applying gold, or filver, injhell, 

on the wood 
Black wood, or that which is dyed fo, is the fitted 
to admit of this operation. The method of applying it 
is this. 

I. Take a little gum adragant, which you dilute in a 
good deal of water, to make it weak. With this weak 
_gum water dilute your gold or filver ; and, with a pen- 
cil, lay it on fuch places of your work as receive and 
(hew the light, without touching on thofe which are the 
(hades. ^ To exprefs thefe, touch the parts with indigo 
diluted in a very weak gum-arabic water. 

Z. When this is done, lay one coat of drying varnilh, 
made ofoil of fpike and fandarack. Jf the varnifh be 
too thick, thin it with a little oil ; and, in mixing it, take 
care not to boii it fo hard but you may bear fame on 
your hand without fcalding the place. 

N. B. Have attention to make your gum-waters for 
this fort of work always very weak ; otherwise they 
would tarnilh and fpoil all the gold or filver. 

XXIX. To gild fandy gold. 

Take any colour, and grind it either with oil, or with 
gum. Lay a few coats of it on your work, according 
as you think there may be need of it. When dry, lay 
one coat of £ze, and while it is dill frem fift fome 
brafs fiings on it ; let it dry fo, and varnifh it after- 
wards. 
XXX. The ntarnijhfit to be laid on gilding and Jifoerinz. 

Grind verdigrife, on marble, with common water, in 
which you (hall have infufed foffron for eight hours. 

XXXL The method of bronzing. 
Take three pennyworth of fpal, one of litharage. a 
gill of lintfeed oil, and boil the whole to the confrlr- 
enceofan unguent. Before you apply it dilute the 
quantity you intend to make ufe of with turpentine 
oil, and lay a coat of vermilioa on the work before 
bronzing. XXXli. A 
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XXXII. A water to gild iron nxntb. 

,. Put in a glafs bottle, wkh a pint of river-water, 
one ounce of white copperas, and as much ofwhitc-ai- 
um ; two drachms of verdigrife, and tne fame quantity 
of common fek. Boil all together to the reduction of 
one half. Then (lop the bottle well for f^ar the contents 
fhould lofe their ftrcngth. . 

2. To gild the iron with it, make it red not in tne 
fire, and plunge it in this liquor. 

XXXI II. To mah the fine writing-gold. 

1. Take gold in iheil, and iulphur, in the proportion 
often drachm^ of this, well grinded on porphyry and 
amalgamated, to every fequin-worth of the other. "Put 
this mixture into a proportionable leather bag, in which 
you {hall work it continually for the fpace of two days, 
Then pour ali into a crucible, and burn it on a flow 
iire. This done, walh what remains with filtered lime 
water, and, by filteration alfo, get your water out again 
from the composition. If, after this operation, you do 
not find it high enough yet in hue, warn it again and 
again in the fame manner, till it looks fine. 

2. To apply it, dilute Tome bol armenian with ifift- 
fclafs, and write what you pleafe, and let it dry ; then 
apply your gold, and when dry burniuh it. 

XXXIV. Hczv to get the gold, or Jtl<ver, out of gilt plates* 

1. Mix together one ounce of aquafortis, and one 
offpring water, with half an ounce of common, and 
one drachm of ammoniac, falts. Put all on the fire, 
and boil it ; then put in to foak the plate from which 
you want to get the gold or filver cut. A little while 
after, take your plate out, and fcrape ir over the li- 
quor. 

2. The gold will remain fufpended in this regal- 
water; and to make a Reparation of them, pour in it 
double the quantity of common water ; or again, throw 
a halfpenny in it, and boil it, and all the gold will fix 
itfelf to it. 

XXXV. To gild paper on the edge, 
1. Beat the white of an egg in three times its quan- 
tity of common water, and beat it till it is all come 
into a froth. Let it fettle into water again, and lay a 
coat of it on the edge of your paper. 2. Next;, 
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z. Next, lay another of bol armenian and ammoni 
ac fait, grinded with foap fuds. Then put the gold 
and let it dry, before burnifhing it. * 

XXXVI. To gild on vellum. 
Mix fome fafFron in powder with garlick juice. P at 
two or three coats of this on the vellum, and let it dry 
a little, but not quite. Then breathing on the coat 
apply the gold leaf with cotton ; and, when drv, bur' 
mfii it. 

XXXVII. Another <v:ay. 

Lay firfl a coat of lime and burnt ivory, grinded to- 
gether with a weak ifmglafs water. Apply the gold on 
iz; and, when dry, burnifh it. 

XXXVIII. Another way. 

Grind and mix together four ounces of bol armenian, 
one of aloes, and two of {larch ; dilute it in water, and 
lay a coat of it on the vellum, then the gold immediate- 
ly. When all is dry, burnifh it. 

XXXIX. A pi It without gold. 
ake the juice from fafFron flowers, in the feafon, or 
dry fafFron in powder, with an equal quantity of v el low 
orpine well purified from its earthly particles. Grind 
all well together* and put it a-digeiling in hot horfe 
dung for the fpace of three weeks. At the end of that 
term you may uieitto gild whatever you like. 

XL. 7"o gild without gold. 
Open a ben's e^g by one end, and get all out from 
theinfide. Re-fill it again with chalidonia's juice and 
mercury ; then flop it well with maftich, and put it un- 
der a hen which jufl begins to fet. When the time of 
hatching is come, the competition will be done, and fit 
for gilding. 

X L L To gild o n calf and jheepjk in . 

Wet the leather with whites of eggs. When drv, 

rub it with your hand, and a little olive oil ; then put the 

gold leaf, 'and apply the hot iron on it. Whatever 

the hot iron fhall not have touched will go off by 

brufhing. 

XLIL Gold and fiver in Jhell. 
2. Take faitpetre, eum arabxc, and gold leaves, and 

walk 
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w~fh them ai! together in common water. The- gold 
will fink to the be •, whence pouring the water ciF 
you m; y then put it in the mell. 

2. 1 no filveris worked in the f*me manner, except 
the fakpetre, inftead of which you put white fait. 

XL I II. To gild marble. 
Grind the fineftbol armeuian you can find with lint- 
feed or nut oil. Of this you lay a coat on the marble, 
as a kind of gold i\? When this is neither too freih, 
nor too dry, applv the gold 5 and, when thoroughly 
dry, hurniih it. 

XL IV. To apply gold on glazed wares, chryftal, glafs, 

china, &c. 
Take a penny-worth of lintfeed oil, and as much of 
gold litharage ; a halfpenny worth of umber, and as 
much of cerufe. Grind all together on marble ; and, 
with a little hair pencil, dipped into the laid colour, draw 
whatever you will on the above-mentioned wares. As 
foon as dry, lay your gold on it with cotton, which yoa 
pafs along your cheek before taking the gold with it. 
And as foon as this is perfectly dry, burnilh it. 

XLV. Matt gold in oil. 
Take yellow ocher, a little umber, white and black 
lead, which grind all together with greafy oil, and ufs 
it when neceitary. 

XLVi. To dye any metal, or ft one, gold colour, without 

gold. 
Grind together into a fubtile powder ammoniac fait, 
white vitriol, faltpetre, and verdigrife. Cover the me- 
tal, or flone you want to dye t all over with this powder. 
Set it, thus covered, on the fire, and let it be there a full 
hour ; then, taking it out, plunge it in chamber lye. 

XLV1I. To whiten copper. 
Take one ounce of zinc, one drachm and a third part 
of it of fublimed mercury. Grind all into powder, 
then rub with it what you want to whiten. 

XLV ill. To whiten filver without the afjiftance of fire. 
Take Mons-martirmn's talo, which you calcine well 
in an oven till it can be pulverifed. Sift it very fine. 
Then dipping a puce of cloth or iluifin it, rub the filver 
with it. XL1X. To 
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XL\X. To whiten iron like ftlver. 
Mix ammoniac falt's powder, and quick lime, in cold 
water. Then make your iron red-hot feveral times, 
and, each time, plunge it in that diflbluuon. It will 
turn as white as filver. 

CHAP. VII. 

Secrets relative to the art of Dying Woods, 

Bones, &c. 

T. The compojttion for red. 
1 /^HOP Brafil wood very fine, and boil kin com- 

\^ mon water, till it has acquired an agreeable co- 
lour , then ftrain it through a cloth. 

* Give your wood firrt a coat of yellow, made of 
faffron, diluted in water. Then, the wood being thus 
prcviouav tinged with a pale yellow, and dried, g.ve af- 
Krd. 'feveral coats of the Brafil wood-water, till the 

^ P w£„ y the l.ft coat is dry, burniib it with the 
Wr'-Aier, and lay another coat of drying varnifti with 
the p'L of your hand ; and you will have a red oran- 

^rifVou^a deep, r red, or rather a darker, 
boil the Brafil wood in a water impregnated with adif- 
foiution of alum, or quick lime. 

II. Another red. 
So.k the chopped Brafil wood in oil of tartar ; an , 
with it rub your wood, proceeding for the rett as 

bove directed. 

HI. Another wav. _ . 

Pourd orcbanetta into powder ; m.x it with oil of 
r J; make it luke-warm, and rub your wood with it. 
The reft as above. 

IV. To die <wocd in a purpllfh colour. 

Soak Datcb turnfol in water 1$ *"*"*££+ 
fij wood made in lime water, and you »^ 
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purple, wit 1 ! which you may dye your wood, and thert 
burnifh and varnifh as ufoal. 

V. A blue purple. 
Take that fort of German turnfol which painters 
ufe to paint with fize. DiiTolve it in water, and ftrain 
it through a linen cloth. Give a coat of this dye to 
the wood : and, if the hue feerrs to you to be too 
ftrong, give it ar other coat of a paler dye, which is doi e 
by adding clear water to a part of the other. When 
dry, burnifh it as ufual. 

Vf. Another, 
Four ounces of Braiil, and half a pound of India, 
woods, boiled together in two quarts of water, with 
one ounce of common alum. 

V ! I . A blue for wood. 
Slack lime in water, and decant it out of the ground. 
In v rcc pints of this water diflblve four ounces of 
turnfol, and boil it one hour. Then give feveral coats 
of ii to your wood. 

VlIT. A green. 
Grind Spanifh verdigrife into a fubtile powder with 
ftrong vinegar. Add, and mix well with this, two ounces 
of green vitriol. Boil all of it a quarter of sin hour in 
two quarts of water, and put your wood a foaking in 
it fo long as you find the colour to your liking. For 
the reft, proceed as above. 

1 X. A yellow. 
Ditfotve turnfol in two quarts of water. Then grind 
fome indigo on marble with that water, and fet it in a 
Veffel on the fire with weak fize to dilute it. When 
done, give a coat of this dye to your wood with abrufh, 
and when dry, polifh it with the biarniiher. 

X. Another yellow. 
Boil in water fome grinded terra merit a, and foak 
your wood in it afterwards. 

XI. Another finer yellow. 
Four ounces of French berries, boiled for about * 
quarter of an hour in -.i quart of water, with about the 
bulk of a filbert of roch-alum. Then foak the wood 
in it. M XII. To 
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XII. To dye wood in a fine potijhed white. 
Take the fineit Englim white chalk, and grind it in 
fubtile powder on marble, then let it dry. Now take 
what quantity you pleafe of it, and fet it in a pipkin 
on the fire with a weak fized water, having great care 
not to let it turn brown. When it is tolerably hot, give 
&r(l a coat of fize to your wood, and let it dry ; then 
give one or two coats of the aforefaid white over it. 
Thefe being dry alfo, poliih with the rufhes, and bur* 
nifhwith theburnifher. 

XI It. To dye in poltjhed black. 
Grind lamp-black on marble with gum water. Put it 
next in a pipkin, and give a coat of this, with a brufh, 
to your wood ; then polifh it when dry. 

XIV. Another way. 
Soak bits, of old rofty iron, fach as nails, for exam- 
ple, in the belt black ink. A few days after rub your 
wood with it, and when you fhall fee it well penetra- 
ted with this black, and dry, polifli it with the bur- 

niflier. 

» XV. To imitate ebony. 

I nfufe gall-nuts in vinegar, wherein you fhall have 
foaked rufty nails ; then rub your wood with this ; let 
it dry, polifh and burnifh. 

XVI. Another way. 

Chufc a good hardwood, and not veiny, fuchaspear, 
apple, or hawthron trees, and blacken them. When 
bhek, rub them with abit of cloth ; then, with a reed 
bruih, made on purpofe, dipped in melted wax, mixed 
in a pot with common black, rub your wood till it mines 

like ebon\. # . . 

JV\ B. Before you perform this on your wood, it it 
proper to rub it fmooth with the rufhes, for then you 
fucceed better in the imitation of the ebony. 

XVII. Another way. 

The holly is again a very fie fort of wood to take 
the dye of ebony. The method of dying it is this. 
Form it firft into the ihape you intend to give it, then 
put it in a hatter's copper to boil, where you leave it 
till it has acquired a perfcft degree of blackncis, and is 
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penetrated fufficiently deep with it, which you know 
by leaving a little bit in a corner of the copper to cut 
and make the trial. If the black has got in as deep a* 
a copper halfpenny is thick, take it out and dry it in 
the fhade. Then take off the filth of the dye, and 
polifh it as you would ebony, with rufhes, charcoal 
dull, and oil of olive. 

XVIII. Another ebony black. 

1. Take India wood cut in fmall hits, and a litt/e 
alum ; put them in water, and boil till the water looks 
purple. Give feveral coats of this colour on the wood, 
till it looks purple likewife. 

2. Next to this, boil verdigrife in vinegar to the di- 
minution of a third, and give new coats of this over 
the others on the wood till it looks black. 

XIX. Another iv ay. 
Take mulberry- tree wood, work and fhape it as it 
is to flay. Then foak it for three days in alum water, 
expofed to the fun, or before the fire. Boil it after 
this in olive water, in which you may put the bulk of 
a nut of Roman vitriol, and the fame quantity of brim- 
Hone. When the wood looks of a fine black, take it 
out, and lay it again in alum-water. When it fhall 
have remained there a defcretionary time, take it out, 
ltt it dry, and polifh as ufual. 

XX. A fine black , eafily made. 
Take of good ink whatever quantity you like; put 
it in a ftone pan, new, and well ncaletf, then let it in 
the fun to exficcate it into a cake. When dry, take 
and fcrape it out from the pan with a knife, and grind 
it into an impalpable powder on marble. This powder, 
diluted with varnifti, will produce a fine black. 

XXI. 7 dye <ivood fel<ver faftoion. 
Pound tinglafs, in a mortar, and reduce it into 
powder. Add water to it by degrees, with which you 
continue to pound it, till it comes into a liquid, like 
colour for painting. Put it in a clean pipkin, with as 
big as a nutmeg of fize, and fet it on the lire to warm. 
Brufh your wood with this liquor ; and, when it is 
dry, burniih it. 

XXII. T* 
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XXII. To dye in gold, filler, or copper. 
Found very fine, in a mortar, fome roch-cryftal with 
clear water. Set it to warm in a new pipkin with a 
jittle fize, and give a coat of it on your wood with 
a brum.. When dry, rub a piece of gold, filver, or 
copper, on the wood thus prepared, and it will af- 
fume the colour of fuch of th-efe metals as you will 
have rubbed it with. After this is done, burnifh it 
as ufual. 

XXI.1I. To give a piece of nut, or pear tree, what undu- 
lations one likes. 
Slack fome quick lime in chamber-lye. Then whit 
a brum dipped in it form your undulations on the wood 
according to your fancy. And, when dry, rub it well 
with a rind of pork. 

XXIV. To immitate the root of nut-tree. 
Give feven or eight coats of iize to your wood, till 
it remains miny. Then, before your fizeis quite dry, 
Urike here and there a confufed quantity of f'pots with 
biftre grinded, with common water. When dry, var- 
ui(h it with the Chinefe varnim. 

XXV. To give a fine colour to the cherry -tree wood. 

Take one ounce of orchanetta ; cut it in two or three 
bits, and put it to foak for forty-eight hours in three 
ounces of good oil of olive. Then, with this oil anoint 
vour cherry-tree wood after it is worked and fhaped a* 
you intend it : it will give it a fine luftre. 

XXVI. To marble wood. 

I. Give it a coat of black diluted in varni(h. ; Repeat 
k one, two, three, or as many times as you think pro- 
per ; then polifti it as ufual. 

* » Dilute next, fome white in a white varmih made 
With white gum, or (hell-lack, and white fandarac. 
Lay this white on the black, ground tracing with it 
what flrokes and oddities you like. When dry, give* 
H*ht rub with rallies, then wipe it^ and give a laft coat 
of fine tranfparent white varnifh, in order to , prefer va 
the brightness of the white. Let this dry at leifure, 

xxvu. r#- 
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XXVI L To immitate white marble. 

Have the fineft white marble you can find ; break 
and calcine it in the fire. Grind it as fine as you pci- 
fibly can, on a white marble ftone, and dilute it with 
fize. Lay two coats of this on your wood, whici, 
when dry, you polifn as ufual, and varnifh as befbrfc 
directed. 

XXVIII. To imitate black marble. 

Burn fome lamp-black in a (hovel, red hot, then 
grind it with brandy. For the bignefs of an egg of 
black, put the fize of a pea of lead in drops, as much 
of tallow, and the fame quantity of foap. Grind and 
mix well all this together ; then dilute it with a very 
weak fize water. Give four coats of this ; and, wheat 
dry, polifh as ufual. 

XXIX. Tc marble, and jafper . 

The wood being previoufly whitened with two coats 
of whitening, diluted in leather fize, then poliflied as 
directed Chap. v. art. 1. n. 2. put en with a pencil 
what other colours you like, then burnifn it with the 
burnifhing tooth, which, in doing it, you rub now and 
then on a piece of white foap. 

Youmuit only take notice, that if you have employ- 
ed lake, cinabar, orpine, and fome other colours, they 
will eafily receive the burnifhing ; but as for the ver- 
digrife and azure powder, you will find more difficulty 
to fucceed in doing it. 

As for the jafper, you mufr. only give two or three 
coats of different colours fancifully drawn and intermix- 
ed, chufing always a green or a yellow for the ground 
as the moft proper. And, when with a brum of hog's 
briftles, you fnall have laid and variegated all your 
colours, let the whole dry ; polifh it with rufhes, and 
give the laft coat of white varnifh. 

XXX. For the avent urine. ■ 
Prepare a brown ground colour, with a mixture of 
vermilion, umber, and lamp-black, and give a fir(t coat 
of this on your wood. According as^you mould wart 
this ground darker or redder, you may add or diminifh 
tae quantity of fome of thefe colours. When thefe coats 
arc dry, polifh them, then heat them, and give another 
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of a fine and clear varnifh, in which you have mixed the- 
aventurine powder fifted through a filk fieve. And 
after the proper time for drying, you may polilh as ufual. 
XXXI. A counter -faction of corah 

1. Reduce goat's horn: into a fubtiie powder. Put 
it in a clear lye made of lime and pearl allies. Let it 
there Tell for a fortnight. When reduced into a palp, 
add cinnabar in powder, or dragon's blood in tears, 
pulverifed very fine, in what quantity you may judge 
neceilary to give the quantity of matter you have got a 
fine and oerfec"t coral hue. 

2. Next boil this compofition till it comes very 
thick ; then take it off from the fire and mould it in 
moulds ill aped in forms of coral. Or elfe caft it again 
in what other forts of moulds you like, to make figures 
of it, and other forts of work, which will produce a fine 
cffrdl. 

Obfervation. This fecret has been worth immenfe 
fums of money to him who found it out. The Turks, 
to whom thefe forts of works were carried, paid them 
magnificently. But this branch of trade was foon put 
to^an end by the cheats which were praclifed with the 
merchants of Tunis and Algiers, who ufed to buy 
thofecuriofities. 

XXXII. To /often amber, other<wifekarabe. 
Melt fine white and pure wax in a glalsveffel. When 
melted, put your amber in it, and leave it there ti<I 
you find it foft to your fatisfadion. Then take it out, 
and give it what form and fhape you like. If after- 
wards you put it in a dry place in thefhade,.it will be- 
come as hard as you can wimto have it. 

X X XI 1 1 . To take the imprejpon of any feah 
r. Take half a pound of Mercury : the fame quanti- 
ty of chrvftaline vitriol ; as much verdignfe. Fulver- 
ifr well thefe two laft ingredients, and put them along 
with the firft in a new iron pan, with -faith s forge wa- 
ter. Stir all well with a wooden fpatula, till the mercu- 
ry is perfectly incorporated with the powders, 1 nen 
wain that pile with cold water, and change it = .»" fl 
remains quite clear as when you put it in. 
Jump in the air, it will harden, and y<Su may keep 
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2 When you want to take the impreflion of a feal 
with it, take it and place it over the fire on an iron plate. 
When there appears on it Tome drops like pcans, tnen 
it is hot enough ; take it off and knead "it in your hands 
with your finger*, it will become pliable like wax; 
fmcothen one fide of it with the flat fide of a Knife 
blade, and apply it on the feal, preffing it all round and 
in the middle to make it take the impreflion. When 
done, lift it up, and fet it in the air, where it will come 
again as hard as metal, and will ferve you to feal the 
fame letter, after hiving opened it, with its own coat 
of arms or cypher, C5V. as the original feal itfelf, with- 
out any probability of difcovering it, fhoald even the 
real one be laid on it, 

XXXIV. Another way. 
Heat fome mercury in a crucible, and filver filings in 
another, in the proportion of two parts of mercury to 
one of filver. As foon as the mercury begins to move, 
pour it on the filver filings. Let this cool, and then 
put it in a glafs mortar. Found it well with a peftle of 
the fame, and add a little water in which you mail have 
diflblved fome verdigrife. Stir this, for three days, 
five or fix times a day. At the end of the term decant 
out the verdigrife water, and replace it with good vine- 
gar, with which you pound it again in the fame mortar, 
as before, a couple of hours, changing vinegar as foon 
as it blackens. Pound it again, two other hours, with 
chamber lye inflead of vinegar, changing it the fame, 
during that time, as you did the vinegar.— -Then take 
that matter, lay it on a wafh-leather fkin, which you 
bring up all round it, and tie it above with a firing. 
Prefs the lump well in that fkin, fo as to feparate and 
fqueeze out all the fuperfiuous mercury which paffes 
through the leather. And, when none comes out any 
longer, open the fkin, take the lump in your hand, and 
knead it with your fingers, and fmoothen one fide of it 
to take the impreflion you like, proceeding, for the 
reft, as above directed. It hardens in the air, and 
foftenswith the heat of the hand, affifted with the work- 
in? of the fingers, as you would do a piece of wax. 

* ' XXXV. TV 
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XXXV, To get birds with white feathers. 
Make a mixture of femper-vivum-majus's juice, and 
olive oil* and rub with it the eggs on which the hen is 
letting. AH the birds which '(hall come from thofe egg* 
will be white feathered. 

XXXVI. To /often ivory. 
In three ounces offpirit of nitre, and fifteen of white 
wine, or even of mere fpring-water, mixed together, 
put your ivory a-foaking. And, in three or four days, 
it will be fo -foft as to obey under the fingers; 

XXXVII. To dye ivory, thus foft ened. 

I. DiiTolve, in fpirit of wine, fuch colours as you 
want to dye your ivory with. And when the fpirit of 
wine fhall be fufficiently tinged with the colour you have 
put in, plunge your ivory in it, and leave it there till it 
is fufficiently penetrated with it, and dyed inwardly* 
Then give that ivor^ what form you will. 

%* To harden it afterwards, wrap it up in a meet of 
white paper, and cover it with decrepitated common fait, 
and the drieft you can make it to be ; in which fitua- 
tion you fhall leave it only twenty-four hours. 

XXX VIII. Another way to f aft en ivory. 
Cut a large root of ?nat:drake into fmall bits, and 
infufe firft, then boilit, in water. Put your ivory in 
this boiling liquor, and boil it too, till it is as foft as 
wax. 

XXXIX. Another way. 

i. Takerone pound of black alicant kaly, and three 
quarters of a pound of quick lime, which you put into 
boiling water, and let it reft for three days. If, after 
that term, the liquor is reddifh, it isftrong enough ; if 
not, you muft add again of the above ingredients, till it 
acquires that degree. 

2. Then putting a foaking in this lye any bone, or 
ivory, for a fortnight, they will become as foft as 

wax. 

3 ] To harden them afterwards, diffolve an equal 
quantity of alum and fcuttle fifh-bones powder, in vyater, 
which you boil to a pellicula ; foak your bones or ivory 
in this for about one hour only ; then take them out, and 
put them in a cellar for a few days. XL. To 
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XL. To whiten ivory, which has been /foiled. # 
Take rods-alum, which you diffolve in water, in a 
fufficirnt quantity, to render the water all milky wieii 
it. Boil this liquor into a bubble, and foak your ivory 
in it for about one hour, then rub it over with a little 
hair brufti. When done, wrap it in a wet piece of linen 
to dry it leifurely and gradually, otherwife it wou.d 
certainly fplit. 

XLI. Another way. 
Take a little black (bap, and lay it on the piece of 
ivory. Prefent it to the fire, and when it has bubbled 
a little while, wipe it oiF. 

XL II, To whiten green ivory ; and whiten again that 
which has turned of a brown yellow. 

1. Slack fome lime into water, put your ivory in that 
water, after decanted from the ground, and boil it till 
it looks quite white. 

2 . To polifh it afterwards, fet it on the turner's wheel, 
and after having worked it, take rulhes and pumice- 
Hones fubtile powder with water, and rub it till it looks 
fill over perfectly frnooth. Next to that, heat it, by 
turning it again!! a piece of linen, or meepVfkin leather, 
and, when hot, rub it over with a little whitening dilu- 
ted in oil of olive, continuing turning as before ; then 
with a little dry whitening alone, and finally with a piece 
offoft white rag. When all this is performed as direct- 
ed, the ivory will look as white as fnow. 

XL III. To whiten bones. 
Put a handful of bran and quick-lime together, in a. 
new pipkin, with a fufEcient quantity of water, ard boil 
it. 1 n this put the bones, and boil them alfo till perfect- 
ly freed from greafy particles. 

XLIV. To petrify wood, &c. 
Take equal quantities ofgem-fait, roch-alum, white 
vinegar, calx, and pebbles powder. Mix all thefe 
ingredients together, there will happen an ebullition. 
]f, after it is over, you throw in this liquor any po- 
rous matter, and leave it there a foaking for three, 
four, or five days, they will pofitively turn into petrifi- 
cations. 

XLV. To, 
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X L V . To immitate tor tots -Jhell with born. 
Take one ounce of gold litharage, and half an ounce 
of quicklime. Grind well all together, and mix it to the 
confidence of pap, with a fufficient quantity of cham- 
ber-lye. Put of this on the horn ; and, three or four 
-kours afterwards it will be perfedly marked. 

XL VI. A preparation for the tortois-JhelL 
Make a mixture, as above, of quick lime, orpine, 
pearl afhes, and aquafortis. Mix well all together,- 
and put your horn, or tortois-fhell, a-foaking in it. 

XLVil. To dye bones in green. 
Grind well a difcretionabie quantity of verdigrife, 
wVieh you put with vinegar in a copper vefle'l, and the 
bones in it. Cover this, and lute it fo well that no air 
can come at the contents. Put it in hot horfe dung, 
and leave it there for a fortnight, after which time take 
your bones out ; they will be coloured of a fine green, 
which will never rub off. 

X L V 1 1 f . Jndther <way . 

1. Put fome verdigrife, well grinded, in goat's milk, 
and leave it till the milk becomes very green. Then put 
all together in a copper veiTel along with the bones ; co- 
ver and lute it well, then place it in hot horfe dung for 
ten days, after which time you may take the bones out 
perfectly well coloured. 

2. If you will have them rnorsfo, boil them in oil cff 
nut ; and the longer they boil in it, the more they will 
heighten in colour. 

3. To polifh them, you mull ufe elder's marrow : and 
juitre them with oil of nut. 

XLIX. To dye fames > and- mould them in all manner of 

Jhapes* 

1. Boil together twelve pounds of quick lime, and 
one of calcined roch-aium, in water, to the reduction 
of one third of the water you {hall have put in. Add, 
then, two more pounds of quick lime; and boil it a- 
gain till it can carry an egg, without its finking to the 
bottom. Now let it cool and reft, then filter it. 

2. Take twelve pounds of that liquor ; put in half a 
pound of rafped Brafil wood, and four ounces of fcarlet 

Hocks ; 
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flocks : boil all about five minutes on a flow fire, then 
decant the cleared part of it, and put it by, Put on the 
faces of brafil and fcarle tabout four pounds of the firfi 
water, boil it the fame length of time as the other, and* 
decant likewife the cleared part of it on the other. 
Repeat this operation, till the new added water draw* 
no more colour from ihc faces, 

3 Now rafp any quantity of bones, and boil them, 
when rafped, a reafonable time in clear lime water. 
Then take them out. Put them in a matrafs ; and* 
over them, pour fome of the tinged water, fo as to 
foak them only with it. Place the matrafs on a mild 
fand bath, and evaporate the liquor. Add fome more 
liquor, and evaporate it again the fame, continuing to 
add and evaponte the tinged liquor, till the rafped 
bones are a-U turned into a foft parte. 

4. Take this pafte, and mould it as you like, in tin or 
other moulds, to make whatever thing or figure yon 
want. Set it in the mould for a day or two, till it has 
acquired the fhape you would have it; then, to harden 
it, boil it in a water of alum and faltpetre firft, and 
afterwards in oil of nut. Nothing more furprifing, and 
at the fame time more agreeable, than thefe figures, 
which look inconteftibly to be made of bones, without 
conceiving how they can be made fuch, out of that mat- 
ter, and in one folid piece. 

L. ~ dye bones in black. 

Take fix ounces of iitharage, and the fame quantity 
of quick lime. Boil all in common water, along with 
the bones. Keep always during, till the water begins 
to boil. Then take it out, and never ceafe flirring till 
the water is cold again ; by that time the bones will be 
dyed black. 

LI. tfofofttn bones. 

Take equal parts of Roman vitriol and common fait, 
Diftil thefpirits out of this by the alembic, or rather, by 
the retort. J f in the water you get from the diflillation, 
you put the bones a-foaking, they will become as foft a* 
wax. 

LI I. To dye bones in green. 
Pound well together, in a quart of flrong vinegar, 

three 
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three ounces of verdigrife, as much of brafr filings, and 
a handful of rue. When ione, put all in a glafs vtffel, . 
along with the bones <you want to dye, and flop it 
well. Carry this into a cold cellar, wherein leaving it 
for a fortnight, or even more, the bones fhali be dyti 
green. 

L 1 1 1 . A fait for hardening fft bones. 
Take equal quantities of ammoniac, common de- 
crepitated and gem falts, as well as of plumeum, fac- 
carinum, rock and fhell alums. Pulverife, and mix 
all together ; then put it in a glafs veiTel well flopped, 
which bury in hot horfe dung, that the matter mould 
melt into water. Conceal it on warm embers. Then 
make itieturn into zdelequium again, by means of the 
horfe dung, as before. When thus liquified for the 
fecond time, it is fit for ufe. Keep it, and when you 
want to harden and cotvfolidate any thing, fmear it ever 
with it. 

L 1 V . To make figures, or ^vafesy <with egg-fliells. 

1. Put in a crucibe any quantity of egg Hulls, and 
place it in a potters furnace, for two days, that they may 
there be perfectly calcked ; then grind them dry into 
aTubtile powder. 

2. Next, with gum arabick-water, and whites of eggs 
beaten together, make a liquor, with which ycu are 
to knead that powder, and nuke a pafte or dough cf it. 

3 . With that dough, to which you give the confidence 
of potters clay, mike and form whatever figure or vafe 
you like, and fet them in the fun to dry. 

L V. To dye bones and ivory of a fine red, 

1. Boil fcarlet flocks in clear water, affifted with a 
certain quantity of pearl afhes, to draw the colour the 
better ; then clarify it with a little roch-alum, and ftrain 
this tincture through a piece of linen. 

2. To dve, -afterwards, any bones or ivory in red, 
you rhuft rub them fir ft with aquafortis, and then im- 
mediately with this tincluie. 

L V I . To make a pafie in imitation of black marble. 
biffolve two ounces of fpalt, on a gentle fire, in a 
glazed pipkin. When in perfeft fufion, add a third 
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ptrtofkarabe, which you mud keep there ready 'melt- 
ed for it, and itir all well together. When both fhall be 
well mixed and united, take the pipkin off from the fire* 
and throw the contents, boiling hot as they are 2 into a 
mould of a fine polim in the itifide. Then, vyhen cold 
and dry, take the piece off from therntfuld, and you will 
rind that nothing can imitate 'To well black marble as this 
deceptive compofkion, except black marble itfelf. 

hVll. A receipt ttf dye marble, cralahafter, inline or purple* 

1. Pound together, in a marble mortar, parfnips and 
purple lilies, with a fufficient quantity of white-wine 
vinegar. Proportion the quantity of parfnips and lilies 
to each other, according to the hue you wifh to give the 
liquor. Jf you cannot get one of thefe two juices, make 
ufe of that you can get; and to every one pound of li- 
quor, mixed and prepared, put one ounce of alum. 

2. In this dye put now your pieces of marble^ or 
alabafter, and boil them, fuppoiing that they are not 
tooconfiderable to go into the veflel with the liquor. 
And if they be, you muft heat one part of it as much 
as you poffibly can, then dye it with the liquor c}uite 
boiling hot, and thus proceed from place to place, till 
you have dyed it all over. 

*XVIIL To bronze wooden, pi after* i<v6ry> or other figures » 
fo that the bronze may ft and *w titer "for c<ver, 

1. Grind Englifti brown red, as fine as poffible with 
nut oil. With this, paint all over the'ngure intended to 
bebrorzed, and let it dry. 

2. Have next feme powder of German gold in a 
(hell ; and, in another, fome of the varnim. defcribed in 
the following article. Dip a pencil in the varniih, and 
then in the gold, and give as fmooth and equal a coat 
of this to your figure as you can. 

3. For favingexpence, you may inftead of the Ger- 
man gold, take fome fine bronze, which is a good deal 
cheaper. 

LIX. The <varnijk ft for bronzing* 
Pound, into fubtile powder, one ounce of the fineft 
foell-lac. Put it in a giafs rnatrafs of three half pints 
fize. Pour upon it half-a-pint of the belt French fpirit 
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of wine. Stop it well, and place it in the cool for four 
days, that the lac may have time to diflblve at leifure. 
During that time, neglect not to fhake the matrafs, as 
if you were warning it, four or five times a -day, for 
fear the lac fhould make a glutinous lump, and flick to 
the bottom of the matrafs. Should your lac, at the end 
of thofe four days, be yet undiilblved, fet it on a gentle 
fand-bath,to help finifhing it ; and, when diffolved to 
perfection, the varnifh. it done. * 

Note. When you pour the fpirit of wine on the lac in 
the matrafs, obferve to do it gently, and little at a time, 
in order it may penetrate the powder the better. Ob- 
ferve alfo to flop pouring by intervals, at different times, 
and take the matrafs and (hake it as it were forrinfing, 
in order to mix all well, thus continuing to do till you 
have introduced all the fpirit of wine into the lac. 

LX. A *w at er to dye bones and wood, 

1. Put the ftrongefl white-wine vinegar in an earthen 
pan, in which fet to infufe, for feven days, copper fil- 
ings, Roman vitriol, roch-alurn, and verdigrife. 

2. In this liquor, put a-boiling what you want to dye, 
and it will take the colour perfectly. 

3. If you want a red dye inftead of verdigrife, put 
fome red ; if yellow, put yellow, andfo forth, accord- 
ing to the various colour you may require, with a dif- 
cretionable quantity of roch-alum for either. 

LXT. To dye bones and ivory an emerald green. 
Put in aquafortis as muchfos ami as it can diflblve ; 
and in that water put a-foaking, for twelve hours only, 
whatever you want to dye, and they will take the co- 
lour to perfection in that fpace of time. 

LX1L To dye bones any colour. 

Boil thelonesfirftforagood while; theninalyeofquick 

lime mixed with chamber lye, put either verdigrife or red 

or blue chalk, or any other ingredient fit to procure the 

colour, you want to give to the bones. Lay the bones in 

this liquor, and boil them, they will be p:rfv&ly dyed. 

L X 1 1 1 • To whiten alabafter and white marble. ^ 

Infufe, for twelve hours, fome fubtile pumice done s 

powder in verjuice; then, with a cloth, or a fponge, 
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wet your garble with the liquor, and it will become 

perfectly white. 

LXLV. To blacken bones* 
Mix charcoal dull with wood-afhes and water; rub 
the bone with this wafli, then with ink ; and, when dry, 

poliih it. 

LX V. Another <way to' dye woods and bones red. 
Infufe for twenty-four hours your wood in red-wine 
vinegar. Then add to* this vinegar a fufficient quan- 
tity of Brafil wood and roch-alum, both in powder, and 
boil all altogether, till you fee the wood, or bones, 
have acquired the degree of colour you wifh to have 

them. 

LXV7. The fame in black. 

Aft?r the twenty-four hours infufion as above, add 
to the vinegar a fufficient quantity of vitriol, orpine, 
pomegranates' rinds, and gall-nuts, all in powder, and 
boil as before directed. 

LXVII. For the green. 

Supply for the above ingredients, two parts of roch- 
alum, and one of alumen plumeum, with which you boil 
the wood or bones to the reduction of two thirds, or 
thereabouts ; then put them a-foakingin a lye of foap 
and verdigrife, in a fufficient quantity, till they are per- 
fectly green. 

LXVIIF. To dye nuood vermilion colour. 

Smoothen and rub well the wood firfl ; then give it 
four or five coats of vermilion fubtilely pulverifed, and 
diluted with lime and curd-cheefe water. — When dry, 
polifh it over again with rufhes and oil of fpike ; then 
for the laft, give it four or five coats of varnim, made 
with karabe and oil of fpike, and let it dry. 
LXIX. To foften horn fo that you may cafl it in a mould as 

melted lead. 

Make a flrong lye with equal quantities of pearl afhes 
and quicklime. Rafp your horns, and put thefe rafpings 
in that lye. They will foon turn into a pap. Then put 
in this pap whatever colour you like, and caft it in v; hat- 
ever mould you chufe. — To dry and harden thefe figures 
afterwards follow the directions prescribed in Art. xlix. 

at the bottom, and in liii. 
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Srcrets relative to the Art of Casting in 

Mputw. . 

I. . To caft a figure in bronw* 
I. r" ^O caiia figure, or any other piece in bronze, you 
X muft, firft, make a pattern with a proper clay. 
That clay ought to be mixed with fend, to prevent its 
cracking, when k comes to dry. 

2. When the pattern is completed and the fculptor 
is plea led with his work, you mould it with plaifter 
while it is ftill damp, beeaufe in drying, the parts of the 
pattern (brink, and lofe their fullnefs. T« that effect you 
b?gin by the bottom part of the figure, which you cover 
with feveral pieces, and by rows ; as for example, let us 
fuppoie the firft row from the feet to the knees ; the fe- 
co.nd from the knees to the beginning of the belly; the 
third from the beginning of the belly up to the pit of the 
flomach, from thence to the moulders, on which you lay 
the laftrow, which is to contain the head— -Obferve, how- 
ever* that thofe divifions of rows admit of no particular 
rule, and ought to be intirely determined by, and a- 
dapted to^the fize of the figure. For when the pieces are 
made-top confiderable, the plaifter works too much, and 
fatigues itfelf, which is detrimental to its taking a true 
and^precife impreftion of all the turns and fhapes of the 
figure, So that at any rate, it is always preferable to 
make the pieces of the mould fmaller than larger. 

3 You muft obferve, that if the figure you are 
moulding have got any draperies, or other forts of or- 
naments about it, which require a good deal of trouble 
and nicety, you cannot help making a great many faiaU 
parts and fubdivifibns in your mo M ld, in order toenabte 
you to ftrip them off the figure afterwards with more 
facility. In which circumftance, when all theft final 
parts are made, and gamifhed with little ™g. to affij 
L pulling them o£ more eafily, you cover them all 
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over with larger pieces, which containing feveral of the 
little ones, are called cafes, and in French cbapts. 

±. When the mould is thus made and completed, 
you let it reft till it is perfettly dry. Then, before 
ifing it, they who are curious in their work, do not 
content themfelves with imbibing it inwardly with oil, 
but they even make it drink as much wax as it can foak, 
by warming thofe feparate pieces, and putting wax in 
them to melt —The motive, in doing this, is to render 
the wax-work, which is to be call in it finer and more 
perfeft. For if you imbibe the mould with oil only, 
the wax figure caft in fuch a mould always comes out a 
little rough and like flour, becaufe the wax draws al- 
ways the fuperficy of the plaifter, and in reverfe, the 
plaifter draws alfo the fuperficy of the wax, which pro- 
duces a great defect in the figure, and is a great obftacle 
to its coming out from the mould with that neatnefs it 
©therwife mould. 

5. The mould being therefore * thus imbibed with 
wax, if you want it for a bronze figure, you aflemble 
all the fmall parts of it each in their cafes, and with a 
brum give them a coat of oil. Then, with another 
brufh, give them- another coat alfo of wax, prepared as 
follows. — Six pounds of wax, half-a-pound of hog's 
lard, and one pound of Burgundy pitch. — This prepar- 
ation of the wax, however, mull: be regulated according 
to the country and the feafon. For in the heat of fum- 
mer, or hot climes, fuch as Spain, Italy, and France, 
wax may be ufed alone, as it keeps naturally foft, and 
theother drugs above-mentioned, are added to it only 
to render it more tractable. Of this wax, therefore, 
whether prepared or natural, you lay another coat, as 
wefaid, in the hollow of the mould, to the thicknefs of 
afixpenny piece. Then, with wax made in flat cakes, 
of the thicknefs of a quarter of an inch, more or lefs, ac- 
cordingto that you are willing to give your metal, 
you fill all the hollow parts of the mould in prefiing hard 
this fort of wax in them with your fingers. When thus 
filled, you have an iron grate, larger by three or four 
inches every way than the plinth or bafis of the figure. 
Oa the middle of that grate vou erect one or mere iron 
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bars, contoured agreeable to the latitude and fituatiot* 
of the figure, and bored, from fpace to fpace, with 
holes to pafs other iron rods of the .fize and length ne- 
ceffarytofupportthertw (in French ame or noyau) of 
what you want to call. 

6 Formerly they ufed to make their cores with pot- 
ter's clay mixed with hair and horfe-duog well beaten 
together. With this compoft, they formed a figure 
like the pattern ; and, when they had well fupportcdit 
withiron bars, length and crofs-ways, according to its 
pofition and attitude, they fcraped it, that is to fay, 
they diminifhed, and took off from its bignefs as much as 
they wanted to give to their metal. When that core 
was dry, they took the wax with which they had filled 
the hollow parts of their mould, and covered it with 

them. This method is even pra&ifed now by forae 

iounders, efpecially for great bronze figures, becaufe 
earth refifts better the power of that red-hot melted 
metal, than plaiflercan ; and this they referve only for 
fmall figures, and thofe which are caft in gold or filver. 
However, when plaifter is well beaten and mixed with 
brick dull alfo well beaten and lifted fine, it ftands pret- 
ty well too. We mail therefore proceed on the method 
of cafling on plaifter cores. 

7. You take then the firft, or bottom rows* of the 
mould, filled by thelaft wax in cakes, as mentioned be- 
fore, and afTemble them on the iron grate round the 
principal iron bar, which is to fupport the core when 
made. When they are joined together, you give them 
a tye round very hard with cords, left they mould vary 
from their pofition when you form the core, 

8. To form this, as foon as the firft fet which com- 
pletes the bottom row of the feparate pieces of the 
mould is fixed, you pour plaifter, diluted very clear, 
and mixed, as we faid, with brick-duft, with which you 
fill up that bottom part of the hollow. Then, on this 
firft bottom row of the mould, you place the fecondin 
the fame manner as the firft ; then fill it likewife with 
your prepared plaifter. Thus you continue to cretf 
vour mould from row to row, till you come to the laft, 
and fill it as you go, with plaifter, which is called form- 
teg 
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■ I . Tf the fi?ure require it, you-.prfs «crofc 
^ fo' me iron rods throu^ the holes perforated 

the core iome iron roa& t.nv. ; n order to 

for that purpofe in the perpendicular .bari, in order to 
funnort the core the better, and give it more ftrength 
Spowerto refift the effort or the metal when »t . 

T *wl t^P^ * tbeinooM^ been thus 
ereaed one upon archer, and filled with piaifter, yon 
mult flop a certain time to let it take a conhftence, then 
proceed to take ofF the cafes and all the (patter parts of 
the mould contained in each of them, row by row, and 
one by one, in the fame manner as you proceeded to erett 
them, with this difference, that in erecting Mem you 
beein at the bottom, and that in taking them off you 
begun at the top ; which, when done, leav« the figure 
to appear all in wax, covering the core, which is contain- 
ed in the infide of it. mm 

10. You are then to proceed to the repairing of the 
figure and fimfli it after the original. The fculptor, in 
that cafe, has even an opportunity of perfecting much 
fomeof the parts, in adding or taking off according as 
he thinks prcper, to give more grace and expreffion to 
certain ftrokes, mufcles, or features only ; as for the 
difpofkion of the limbs, and their attitude, he can no 
longer mend or alter them. 

ii. The figure thus well prepared, you are to place 
. what is called the pouring- and the <vent holes.. The 
pouring holes are wax-pipes of the bignefsof an inch di- 
ameter for fuch figures a6 are of a natural fize ; for they 
are to be proportioned not only to the fize of the figure, 
but even to that of the parts of that figure whereon 
they are placed. The ^vent-holes are wax^pipes like- 
wife, but of much leffer fize. Thofe pipes are cad in 
plaifter moulds of what length you pleafe. then cut to 
that of four or five inches, or thereabouts. They are 
call hollow, to the intent of rendering them lighter, 
otherwife they might as well be caftfolid. Thofe which 
ferve for pouring, are placed in a ftraight perpen- 
dicular line, one above another, at fix inches afun- 
der, and fomctimes nearer, when there are draperies, 

and much matter is uied» 
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12. When the various pipes are placed and foldered 
againft the figure, with wax, fo that the end which is 
free fhould be upwards, and as much perpendicular to 
the figure as poffible, you place another pipe of the fame 
fize quite perpendicular, which is to be fixed againft 
every one of the ends of the others. All thefe pipes, 
both large and fmall, ferve for the pouring of the mat- 
ter, and calling of the figure. You are to place three 
or four of them generally round the figure, which is de- 
termined by its fize, bulk; and difpofnion. 

13. But at the fame time you are placing the pour- 
ing-holes, you mud not negleft placing alfo thofe which 
are to ferve for the vent. Thefe laft are to be placed 
in the fame line as and with the others, at the diftance 
of four inches only from them, and fixed likewife by one 
end to the figure, and by the other to another long and 
perpendicular pipe, like thofe for pouring. Now, a* it 
is neceffary that all the wax, when you come to melt it, 
fhould, as we fhall mention in its place, come out entire- 
ly from the inouid, you muft not fail to place thofe forts 
of vent-pipes on all the rifing and diftant parts from the 
mean bulk of the figure, fuch as the arms, fingers, dra- 
peries, Wr. &c. from which the wax muft be got out 
with facility, either by-means of particular vent-holes, 
fo formed as to defcend to the bottom of the figure, or 
by means of thofe large ones placed perpendicularly a- 
long-fide of it.— -Obferve, always, to make the pouring- 
holes which come to the face and hands the fmalleft of a- 
ny, that they may not affect too much the features and 
likenefs, if any be intended, of thofe parts; and that 
you may the more eafilv repair thofe places with the 
chifel, when they are finished. 

14. After thefe various pipes have been thus care- 
fully fixed all about the figure, you muft fo placethem 
that two of the main perdendicular ones mould join to- 
gether at five or fix inches higher, and above the upper 
part of is, and be terminated \>f a wax cup of four 
inches deep, and as much diameter, under, and at the 
bottom part of which you folder them. This cup ferves 
as a funnel to receive the metal, and introduces it into 
the pouring-holeu by means of its communication 
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with them, to convey it afterwards into all the pa ts of 
the figure at once, and form it. Therefore, if there 
be four perpe*dicuUr afcending pipes, you make two 
fuch cups, to communicate the metal to thete pipes. 

ic, As for the vertf-holes, you let them free above , 
the top of the figure, and higher than the pouring ones,, 
becaufe thev want no cups. . 

1 6. When the wax figure is thus completely repairec! 
and garnimed, with all its poking and vent-holes, you 
prepare a compofuion of putty, and crucibles' powder, 
well grinded, and fifted very fine, which you dilute 
clearing pan, like a colour for pai$ung., Wtthabrufh 
take this compofuion, and cover all the figure, as well 
as the vent and pouring- pipes.. This operation you re- 
peat feveral times, ob&rving carefully to £U up all the 
cracks and crevices which may happen in drying. 
When the wax is thus perfectly covered every where, 
you put with the frme brufh, another compofuioa 
thicker than the firil, and of a ilronger fort. 

17. This compofuion is made of the fame materials 
as the other, but with this addition, that you mix- 
fome free earth along with it, and horfe-dung, quite 
clear from any draw.- After having given fix or (even 
coats of this, you give another coat again, much thicker 
ftill, of aftuffcompofed of nothing but free earth and 
horfe-dung, and this being dry, you give half-a-dozen 
more of the fame, allowing time between each to dry« 
At hill, you put with your hand, and no more with 
the brum, two other coats of this fame lad com por- 
tion, of iree earth and horfe-dung, mixed in form of 
mortar, obferving always that the one fhould be per- 
fectly dry, before laying on the other ; and that there 
fhould be no part of the figure, whether naked or dra- 
peries, but what is equally covered with every one of 
the different coats we have mentioned. 

18. Next to this, you muft have flat iron bars turned 
and bent according to the difpofition of the figure, 
which being fixed by means of hooks at the fides 
of the grate on which it ftands, rife up as high as 
the pipes, and joining clofe to the mould, unite at top 
by means of a circle of iron which runs through all the 

hooks, 
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hooks, by which thefe bars are terminated. Then yon 
furround again the figure with other iron bars, made in 
form of hoops, to prevent the others which go from 



top to bottom, and to which they are fixed by means 
of wires, from giving way ■: and, between every one of 
thefe bars both perpendicular and horizontal, there 
mud be no more than (even or eight inches diflance ak 
ldwed. 

19. When all thefe bars are well fixed together, and 
enabled thereby to Support and contain the mould, you 
take a compofl of free earth, horfe-dung and hair mixed 
together, in confidence of mortar, and with this yoa 
cover the mould and the bars all over, without attend- 
ing any more to the fhape of the figure, fo that there 
appears no more but a fhapelefs lump of clay, which 
ought to be of about four or five inches thick. 

20. When the mould is thus completed, you are to 
dig a fquare pit fufliciently deep for the top of the 
mould to be fomewhat lower than the fuperfke of the 
ground where the pit is dug, and fufliciently wide al- 
fo to allow room of a foot and a half, free all round 
the mould, when defcended into it. — At the bottom of 
that pit, you conftrutt a furnace, on the top of which 
there is to be a ftrongiren grate fupported by the arches 
and wail of the furnace, which is to be made of (lone 
or bricks, as well as the four fides of the pit from top 

to bottom. 

21. After the grate is placed on the furnace, youde- 
fcend the mould on it by means of engines. Then, un- 
der the pipes which are to ferve for pouring, as well as 
vent, you place pans to receive the wax which is to 
run off. This done, you light a middling fire to heat 
the figure, and all the place where it ftands, with fo 
moderate a heat, that the wax may melt without boil- 
ing, and come entirely out from the mould, without 
there remaining any part of it ; which would not be the 
cafe if the heat be fo great as to make it boil, for then 
it would flick to the mould, and caufe defers in the 
figure, when you come to run the metal.— -when, 
therefore, you judge that all the wax is out, which yoa 
may know by weighing that you employed, and weigh- 
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ing it again after it is in the pans, you take thefe off, and 
flop the pipes, through which it came out, with clay. 
Then fill all the empty parts of the pi: round the fi- 
gure with bricks, which you throw in gently, but with- 
out order ; and, when it is come up to the top, make a 
good brifk fire in the furnace. As the flame is inter- 
rupted by thefe bricks, it cannot afcend with violence, 
nor hurt the mould, and they only communicate their 
heat in going through all thofe bricks, which become 
fo hot, that they and the mould are at laft both red 
hot. 

22. Twenty-four hours after the fire has been lighted, 
when you fee that the bricks and the mould are equally 
red hot from top to bottom, you let the fire go out, 
and the mould cool, by taking all the bricks off. When 
there is no more any heat at all, you throw fome earth 
in the pit, to fill the place which had been occupied 
with the bricks; and, in proportion as you throw it in 
you tread it with your feet, and prefs it againft the 
mould. 

23. In order to melt the metal, you conftruel, jufl by 
the pit where the mould is, a furnace, the lower pare 
of which ought to be higher by two or three inches than 
the top of the faid pit, in order to obtain a fufficient 
declivity from it to the pit for the running of the metal* 
Its conltrucYion mull be after the form of'an oven, with 
good bricks and free earth, and fupported by good and 
•ftrong iron hoops. There is a border raifed all round, 
fo as to make it capable to certain all the metal which 
is intended to be melted in it. Gn the fide which looks 
towards the pit, there is an opening, which is Hopped 
during the melting of the metal, and from that opening 
comes an earthen funnel pracT; fed, <which gees to a bafon 
0^ good free earth placed over the mould, and the 
mi die of which correfponds and communicates to thofe 
cups we have mentioned before (No. 14). This ba- 
fon is called by thewo:kmen efebeno. And in order to 
.prevent the metal from running into thefe cups before 
the whole which is in the furnace is run into x\\zefchena t 
there are men on purpofe who hold a long iron rod ter- 
minated 
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minated by one end in the form of thefe cups, and ftop 
them. 

24. When the metal is melted, you un Hop the open- 
ing of the furnace in which it is contained ; this runa 
into the efebeno, and as foon as it is arrived, the men 
take off the rod with which they flopped the cups, and 
the mould being inftandy filled all over/ the figure is 
formed in one moment. 

25. After the mould is thus filled with the metal, you 
let it flay in that fituation for tliree or four days, then, 
at leifure, you take offthe earth which had been thrown 
all round it, which helps the mould- to* become entirely 
cold. As foon as you are ftsre there is no more heat, 
you break the mould, and the metal figure appears fuv- 
rounded witrVrods of the fame metal, ilarting out from 
It, occafioned by the veat and pouring-holes, or pipes, 
through which the metal was introduced, and which 
remained filled with it. Thefe you muft faw off, in or- 
der to unburden the figure of fo much, and get it out 
of the pit more eafily. "Then you 'clean and fcower 
•with water and grinding-flone in; powder, and pieces of 
deal or other fort of foft wood, and you fearchin all the 
Iiollow places of the draperies and other parts. 

26. When the %ures are -fmall, they are generally 
warned with aquafortis ; and; when it has operated, you 
may warn them again with- common water. When they 
are thus well cleanfed, you repair, finifh, and fault thofe 
which require to be ? t?<'ated more highly than others ; 
for the large ones are ieldom fearched fo minutely. 

27. After they have been as much finiftred as they are 
Intended to be, you may give them, if you like, a colour, 
as fome do, with oil and blood-flone. Or, as fomeo- 
thers pradlife k, vbu may make them turn green by 
itieansof vinegar.' But without all that trouble, the 
bronze will in time take a natural varmlh of itielf, ana 
becomes of a blackiftihue. 

II. Him to gild fuch forts of figures. 

x Thev may be gilt two different wavs ; either with 

\ *old in fhells, or with gold in leaves. The firft method 

is thehandfomeft,and at the fame time the moft lading, 

it being always ufed for fmali fized works. To appi/ 
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it, you make a mixture of one part of the bcft gold, and 
feven of mercury, which founders call filver in that 
fort of procefs. When thefe are incorporated together, 
you then heat the figure, and rub it with the composi- 
tion, which whitens it, and heating it again over the 
fire the mercury exhales, and the figure remains gilt. 

2. As for the other method it is only for large fized 
works, and them on which one is not willing to make 
a gre texpence ; you fcrape the figure with fmall files, 
and other proper tools, to make it quick and clean, 
then you heat and lay on a gold leaf, repeating this four 
times. 

III. Of the choice and compofition of metals, 

Any metal whatever may be ufed for the calling of 
figures, though the general compofition runs as follows. 

i. For the fine bronze figures, the alloy is half brafs, 
half copper. The Egyptians who are faid to be the 
inventors of that art ufed to employ two thirds of brafs 
againft one of copper. 

2. Brafs is made with copper and calamine. One 
hundred weight calamine renders one hundred per cent. 
Calamine is a ftone from which a yellow dye is drawn. 
It is to be found in France and at Liege. 

3. Good copper ought to be beaten, not molten* 
when intended for ftatues. You mull guard alio againft 
ufing putty, when in alloy with lead. 

4. Copper may be forged either hot or cold. But 
brafs breaks when cold, and fufFers the hammer only 
when hot. 

5. There is a fort of metalic flone called Zinc, which 
comes from Egypt : it renders the copper of a much 
finer yellow than the calamine ; but, as it is both dearer 
and fc2rcer, they are not to ready to ufe it. 

6. As for the compofition for making of bells, it is 
twenty pounds weight pewter for each hundred of 
conper. And the artillery pieces take but ten pounds 
only of pewter to one hundred of the other. This laft 
compofition is not good for the caiting of figures, as it 
is both too hard and too brittle. 

C H A P. IX. 
O 
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Secrets relative to Wine. 

I. To make a wine to have the tafte and flavour of French 

?nufcat. 

YOU have only to put in the cafk a little bag of 
elder flowers when the wine is juft done preffing, 
and while it boils ftill. Then, a fortnight after, takeout 
the bag. 

II. To make the vin-doux. 
When you cafk the wine put in at the bottom of the 
calk half a pound of muftard feed, or a pound, if the 
calk be double the common fize. 

III. To male vin-bourru, of an excellent tafte. 
Take two quarts of wheat, which boil in two quarts 
of water till it is perfectly burfted. Stir it well, then 
drain it through a fine cloth, fqueezing a little the whole 
to get the creamy part out. Put two quarts of this 
liquor in a hogftiead of white wine, while it is ftill a- 
boiling or in fermentation, with the addition of a little 
bag of dried elder-flowers. 

IV. To imitate a malvoifie. 
Take of the beft galangal cloves and ginger, each one 
drachm. Bruife them coarfely, and tnfufe for twenty- 
four hours, with brandy, in a well clofed veffel. Then 
take thefe drugs out, and having tied them in a linen 
bar let them hang in the cafk by the bang-hole. Three 
orfour days after, your wine will tafte as good and as 
ftrong as natural malvoifie. 
V To change red wine into white, and white into red. 
If vou want to make red your white-wine, throw 
into the cafk a bag of black vine-wood afh es ; j ana ^ 
whiter, the red wine, you muft put a bag of white vine 
wood afhes. Forty days after, take out the bag. Juke 
the cafk, and let it fettle again; then you wiJ to 
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VI. To prevent wine from fufting, otherwife tafting of 
the cajky and to give it both a tafte and flavour quite 
agreeable. 

Stick a lemon with cloves as thick as it can hold ; 
hang it by the bung-hele in a bag over the wine in the 
cafk for three or four days, and (lop it very carefully 
for fear of its turning dead, if it mould get air. 

Vil. To make a vine produce a fweet wine. 
One month before gathering the grapes, you mud 
twill fuch branches as are loaded with them, fo as to 
interrupt the circulation of the fap : then drip the leaves 
eff intireiy, that the fun may act with all its power 
on the grains, and, by difiipating their fupcrfkious 
irioiiture, procure a fweetnefs to the liquor contained 
in them when they come to be preffed. 

VIII. To make afweet wine of a very agreeable flavour y 

and bejides very wholefome. 

Gather the grapes, and expofe them for three whole 
days in the fun. On the fourth day at noon put them 
under the prefs, and receive the fir ft drop which runs 
of itie f before prefling. When this virgin-drop fiiall 
have boiled, or fermented, put to every fifty auarts of 
it one ounce of Florentine-orrice in fubtile powder. A 
few days after take it out clear from its lye, and then 
bottle it. 

IX. To clarify in two days new wine when muddy. 

Takeadifcretiojnable quantity of fine and thin beech 
{havings, which put into a bag, and hang by the hung 
hoi/, in the cafk. Two days after, take out the bag % 
and if from red you want to make it white., you may 
do it by putting in the ca/k a quart of very clear whey, 

X. To make the wine keep mout or unfermented for 

twelve months. 
Take the firft, or virgin wine, which runs of itfelf 
from the graphs before prcfting; cafk and flop it well, 
then fmear the cafk all over with tar, fo that the water 
could not penetrate through any part of the wood into 
the wine. Plunge thefe cafks into a pond deep eno». ' 
to cover them intireiy with water, and leave them there 
for forty days. After which term you may take them 

out, 
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out, and the wine contained in them will keep new for 
twelve months. 

XT. To make a wine turn black. 
Place in the cellar, wherein the wine is a- fermenting, 
two pewter pots, and it will tarn black. 

XI I. To clarify a wine 'which is turned. 

Take clean roch-aium in powder, half a pound : 
fugar of rofes, as much ; honey whether fkimmed or not 
eight pounds, andaquart of good wine. Mix all well, 
and put kin a cafk of wine, ftirring all as you pour k 
in. Take the bung off till the next day, then put it 
on again. Two or three days after this, it.will be quite 
clear. 

XT II. To correB a lad flavour in wine. 

Put in a bag a handful of garden paifley and let it 
hang by the bung hole in the cafk, for one week at leaft. 
Then take it out. 

XIV. To pre/vent wine from /polling and turning. 
Mix in the cafk a tenth part of brandy, or half an 
ounce of oil offulphur. 

XV. To prevent thunder and lightning from* hurting win** 
Put on the bung a h and fulof flee 1 filings and another 
of felt* tied up in a bag. 

XVI. To prevent wine from corrupting* 
Put to infufe in the caik a handful of gentian root 
tied in a bag. 

XVII. To r ejf ore a wine turned four or Jharp. ^ 
Fill a bag with leek's kcd, or of leaves and twiilers 
of vine, and put either of them to infufe in the cafk. 
XVIII. To reflore a wine corrupted and glairy. 
Put in the wine cow's milk a little faltifh ; or cite 
the rinds and (hells of almonds tied up in a bag : or a- 
gain pine kernels. 

X I X. To prevent wine from gr owing four 3 and turning in* 

to vinegar. 
Han? by the bang hole, in the caik, a piece of bacon, 
of about one pound and a half, and replace the bung . 
Orelfe throw into, the wine, a little bagful ofalhes 
of virgin, vine.. „^ ^ 
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XX. remake a new wine tafte as ™M™n*. 

Talce one ounce of melilot, and three ■ of e^h oMh 
following drugs, <uiz. HquoriOi, and celtick-nard, with 
two of hf patick aloes ; grind, and mix all well altogeth- 
er, put h in a bag, and hang it in the win*. 

XX I. To rejlore a wine turned. ^ s 

Draw a pail full of it ; or, take the fame quantity of 
another pood fort, which you boil, and throw quite 
boiling hot over that which is fpoiled and (linking ; then 
flop the cafk quickly with its bung. A fortnight after 
talk it, and you will find it as good as ever it was, or 
can be. 
XXI F. To reftore a wins Med, or taping of the cafe. 

Draw that wine intireiy out of its own lye, and put 
it in another cafk over a good lye. Then, through the 
bung hole, hang up a bag with four ounces of laurel 
berries in powder, and a fufficient quantity of fteel 
filings, at the bottom of the bag, to prevent it's fwim- 
ming on the top of the wine. And, in proportion as yoa 
draw a certain quantity of liquor, let down the bag. 

X X 11 1 . To prevent wine from pricking. 
Put in the cafk half a pound of fpirit of tartan Or, 
elfe, when the wine is ftili new and mout, throw in two 
ounces of common alum for every hogmead, 

XX IV. To make wine keep. 

Extracl the fait from the beft vine branches ; and cf 
this put three ounces in every hogfhtad at Martinmas 
when the cafks are bunged up. 

XXV. To clarify wine eafily. 

Put in the cafk two quarts of boiiing milk after hav- 
ing well fkimmed it. 

XXVI. To prevent wine from turning. 
Put in the cafk one pound of hare's- (hot. 

XXVll. To correBa mufty tafte in wine. 
Knead a dou^h of the beft wheat- flour, and make it 
in the form of a rolling pin, or a fhort thick ftick. 
Half bake it in the oven, and ftick it ail over with cloves. 
Replace it in the oven to finifh baking it quite. Sus- 
pend it in the cafk over the wine without topcfcifig it, 
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and let it remain tfiere : Or elfe let it plunge in the wine 
for a few days, and take it quite out afterwards. It 
will coord: any bad flavour the wine might have ac 

XXVIII. Another method. 
Take very ripe medlars, and open them in four 
quarters* without parting them afunder. Then tye 
them with a thread, and fix them to the bung, fo that 
by putting it in again they may hang and foak in the 
wine. One month afterwards take them out, and they 
vili carry offal! the bad tafte of the wine. 

XXIX. To correB a four , or litter tape in wine. 
Jooii a quartern of barley in four quarts of water to 
the reduction of two. Strain what remains through a 
cloth, and pour it in the calk, {lining all together with 
a flick without touching the lye. 

XXX. To rejiore afpoiled^wine. 
^Change the wine from its own lye, upon that of good 

Vvine. Pulverife three or four nutmegs, and as many 
dry orange peels, and throw them in. Stop well the 
bung, and let it ferment one fortnight. After that term 
is over you will find it better than ever. This method has 
gone through many experiments. 

XXXI. To five et en a tart wine. 

Put in a- hogmead of fuch a wine, a quarter of a- pint 
of good wine vinegar faturated with litherage ; and it 
will foon lofe its tartnefs. 

XXXII. Another way. 
Boil a quantity of honey in order to get all the waxy 
part out of it, and ftrain it through a double cloth. 
Of fuch a honey thus prepared put two quarts to half 
a hogfhead of tart wine, and it will render it perfeftly 
agreeable. If in the fummer, and there Be any danger 
of its turning, throw in a ftone of quick lime. 

XXXIII. To prevent tartnefs in wine. ^ 

Take, in the month of March, two bafonfuls of ri- 
ver fand ; and, after having dlied it in the fun, or in 
the oven, throw it in the cafe. XXXIV. To 
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XXXIV. r, heighten a -wine in liquor,, and give it an... 

agreeable flavour. l.,,;,. 

Take two <U«,n or thereabouts of mrrt 1 , be m* 
ve-v rip-. Bruife them coarfely, after ha.wg «» ea 

m the middle or the catit. a ^ ^ , 

its ba tg. A fortnight afterwards take ..oft tac bag, ana 
you will have a very agreeable wine. 

XXXV. Td <rive wine a moji agreeable flavour, 
T.ke a pailful fofmwf, which boil and evaporate to 
tie confidence of honey. Then mix with u one ounce 
of Florentine orrice, cut iivfmall bits, and one drachm 
oleoftus. Tut all into a bag, and let it down in thecal 
bv the bung-hole, after having previously drawn out a 
Efficient quantity of wine to prevent the bag from com- 
ing at it. This bacr bei g thus fufpended^ by a firing 
which will hangout of the bung-hole, flop it well, and 
there will drop from the bag into the wine a liquor which 
will give it a molt agreeable taite. 
XXXVI. How to find out whether or not there be water 

mixed in a cajk of wine. 
Throw in the cafe one wild pear, or apple^ If either 
of thefe two fruits fwim, it is a proof there is no water 
in the wine: for, if there be any, it will fir k. 

X X XV i 1 . Tojiperate. the water from wine. 
Put into the cafe a wick of cotton, which fhouid foak 
in the wine by one end, and come out of the cafe at 
the bung-hole by the other : and every drop of water 
which may happen to be mixed with the wine, will ft ill 
out by that wick or filter. 

You may again put fome of this wine into a cup 
made of ivy-wood : and, then the water will perfpire 
through the pores of the cup, and the wine remain. 
XXXVUI. To ungreafe wine in left than twenty four 

hours* 
Take common fait, gum-arabic, and vine-brufh afhes, 
of each half an ounce. Tie all in a ba£, and fix it to a 
hazel-tree ftick ; then by the bung-hole ftir well the 
wine for one quarter of an hour, after which take it 
out, and ftop the cafe; The next day the wine will be 



as found as ever. 
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XXXIX. 7"i reflate a wine. 
Put in the calk one pound of Paris plaifter. Then 
snake a piece of fleel red-hot in the iire; and, by mean* 
of a wire fixed to one of its ends, introduce it by the 
bung-hole into the wine. Repeat this operation for 
iive or fix days runnings as many times each day. 
Then, finally, throw into the wine a ftick of brimftone 
tied in a bag, which you take of two days after ; and 
the wine will be perfe&iy well reftored. 

XL. To cor red a had tafte and fmrnefs in wine. 
Put in a bag a root or wild horfe-radifh cut in bits. 
L t it down in the wine, and leave it there two days: 
take this out, and put another, repeating the fame till 
the wine is perfectly reflored. 

XLI. Another nxay. 
Fill a bag with wheat, and let it down in the wine; 
it will have the fame efFec*l. 

XLI I. Another <w ay* „ 

Put a-drying in the oven, as loon as it is heated, 
one dozen of old walnuts ; and, rnving taken them out 
along with the bread, thread them v\iih a firing, and 
hang them in the wine till it is reftored to its good tafte ; 
th< n take them out again. 

XLIU. To cure thcfe <who are too much addided to drink 

wine. 
Put, in a fufhvient quantity of wine, three or four 
laroe eels> which leave there til) quite dead. Give that 
%vine to drink to the perf>n you want to reform, and 
he or fh* will be fo much difgufted of wine, that tho r 
tVv formerly maJe much ufe of it, they will now have 
qui*e an averfion to it. 

XLiV. Anther method \ no lefi certain. 
Cut. ir. the fpring # a branch of vine, in the time when 

:up the 

drunk, he will never relifh wine afterwards. 
XLV. To prevent one from getting intoxicated with 

drinking. 

Take white cabbage's, and four pomegranate's juices, 

* * w two 
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two ounces of each, with one of vinegar. Boil all to- 
gether for fome time to the confidence of a iy Tap- 
Take one ounce of this before you are going to drir.L, 
and drink afterwards as much, and as long, as yoa 

pleafe. 

XLVI. Another w/:y. 

Eat rive or fix bitter almonds falling.: 

the fame effect- 

XLVJI. Another way. f 

It is affirmed, that if you eat mutton or goat s 
lungs roafted ; cabbage, or any feed ; or worm-wood, 
it will abfolutely prevent the bad effects which refult 
from the excefs of drinking. 

X.LVril. Another way. 
You may undoubtedly prevent the accidents refulting 
from hard drinking, if before dinner you eat, in fallad, 
four or five tops of raw cabbages. 

X L I X . Another method. 

Take fome fvallows' beaks, and burn them in a cru- 
cible. When perfectly calcined grind them on a Hone, 
and put fome of that powder in a glafs of wine, and 
drink it. Whatever wine you may drink to excefs af- 
terwards, it will have no effect upon you. 

The whole body of the fwallow, prepared in the 
fame manner, will have the fame effect. 

L. Another way. 

Pound in a mortar the leaves of a peach-tree, and 
fqueeze the juice of them in a bafon. Then, fading, 
drink a full glafs of that liquor, and take whatever ex? 
cefs of wine you will on that day, you will rot be ia- 
toxicated. 

LI. A method of making people drunk > without endanger- 
ing their health. 

Infufe fome aloe- wood, which comes from India, in 
a glafs of wine, and give it to drink. The perfon who 
drinks it will foon give figns of his intoxication. 

LI I. Another way. 
Boil in water fome mandrake's bark, to a perfect 
rednefs of the water in which it is a-boiling. Of that 
liquor, if you put in the wine, whoever drinks it will 
fconbe drunk. L1II. To 
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LI II. To recover a per/on from intoxication. 
Make fuch a perfcn drink a glafs of vinegar, orfome 
cabbage-juice, otherwife give him fame honey. You 
may likev ife meet with fuccefs by giving the patient a 
glafs of Wine qui(e warm to drink, or a difh of ftrong 
coffee, without milk or fugar, adding to it a large tea- 
fpoonful of fait. 

LIV. To prevent the breath from fmelling of wine * 
Chew a root of iris troglotida, and no one can dis- 
cover, by your breath, whether you have been drinking 
wine or not. 

LV. To preferve wine good to the fajl. 
Take a pint ofthebefl fpirit of wine, and put in it the 
bulk of your two rills of the fecond peel of the elder- 
tree, which is green. After it has infufed three days, 
or thereabouts, drain the liquor through a cloth, and 
pour it into a hogfhead of wine. That wine will keep 
good for ten years, if you want it. 

i 

£i 4 3C ° C ^' 4*a°£ 4**Hfr 4^^* (} 

C H A P. X. 

Concerning the compofidon of Vinegars. 

I. To make good voine vinegar in a jhort time* 

THROW ibme Taxus wood, or yew-tree, in any 
wins, and it will not be long before it turns into 
vinegar. 

II. To change voine intofrong vinegar. 
Take tartar, ginger, and long pepper, of each equal 
dofes. Infufe all for one week in good ftrong vinegar, 
then take it out, and let it dry. And whenever you 
wa^.t to make vinegar, put a bag full of ihefe drugs in 
wine ; itwinfoon turn into vinegar. 
1,1. To moke very scod andjlror.g vinegar vjith the avorjf 

of '<wines. 
Grind Lug fabtik powder live pounds of crude tar- 
tar, 
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tar. Pour on it one pound of oil of vitriol. Wrap up 
the whole in a bag, tye it, and hang it by the bung- 
hole, in a cafk of bad and totally fpoiled wine. Move 
and fUr now and then that bag in the wine, and it will 
turn into very good vinegar. 

IV. To turn voine into 'vinegar in lefs than three hours. 
Put in the wine a red beet, and it will be quite four, 
and turn vinegar, in lefs than three hours. 

V. To reftore fuch a voine to its fir ft tafte. 

Take off the red beet, and in its (lead put a cabbage 
root into that wine, and it will return to its primary 
tafte, in the fame fpace of time. 

VI. An excellent preparation of vinegar. 

1. Take white cinnamon, long pepper, and cyperus, 
of each one ounce : round pepper half an ounce, and 
two nutmegs. Pulverife each drug feparately, and 
put them in fo many di/Hndl bags. Put them in fix 
different and feparate quarts of the belt vinegar, and 
boil them two or three minutes. 

2. Then boil feparately fix quarts of good wine. 

3. Seafon a cafk, which is done by pouring a quart 
of the bed vinegar into it, with which you rinfe it. 
Then pcur in your boiled wine and vinegars, and fill 
naif-way the cafe, with the worfl and moil: fpoiled wine. 
Stop the cafk, and keep it till the vinegar is done. 
You may then draw from it, and refill the cafk with the 
*ame quantity of bad wine, as you take ofrof vinegar. 

VJI. To render vinegar alkali. 
Saturate any quantity of vinegar with fait of tartar. 

VIII. To make, in o?ie hour* good rofe vinegar. 

Put adrr.chm of hare's marrow in a point of wine, 
and you will fee the confequence. 
I a. Another method to make fuch vinegar in an infant. 

I. Tske common rofes, and unripe black berries 
which grow in hedges, of e.ich four ounces, and of 
barberry fruits one. Dry them all in the fhade, and re- 
duce them into fubtile powder. 

2- Mix two drachms only of this powder into aglafs 
of white or red wine, then let it fettle to the bottom, 
and ftrain through a cloth. It will be a verv fine 

egar. X. To 
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X. To operate the fame in one ht 



-tour's time, on a large? 
quantity of ' vuine. 

1. Take the belt rye-flour, which dilute in the 
ftrongeft vinegar, and make a thin round cake with it. 
Bake it quite dry in the oven ; then pound it into a 
fine powder, with which and vinegar you make again 
another cake as before, and bake it alfo like the firfh 
Reiterate this operation three or four times. 

2. If you hang the la ft made cake in a cafk of wine 
quite hot, you will turn the whole into vinegar in lefs 
than one hour. 

XI. The receipt of the vinegar called the Grand Confta- 

ble's Vinegar. 
Take one pound of dama(k raiiins, and cure them of 
their ftones. Put thefe raifms in a glazed jar, with 
two quarts of good rofe vinegar. Let all infufe for one 
night over hot ames ; then boil it the next morning 
four or five minutes only. Take it off the fire and let it 
coo]. Strain it through a cloth, and bottle it to keep 
for ufe, afterwards cork the bottle. 

XII. A fecret to increafe the ftrength and Jharpnefs of the 

vinegar. 

Boil two quarts of good vinegar to the evaporation 
of one ; then put it in a vefTel, and fet it in the fun for 
a week. Now if you mix this vinegar among fix times 
as large a quantity of bad vinegar in a fmall cafk, it 
will not only mend it, but make it both very ftrongand 
very agreeable. 

XIII. Another <ivay to do the fame. 

The root of ruhus id<eus ; the leaves of wild pear- 
tree ; acorns roafted in the fire ; the liquor in which 
vetches (pe-s 5 ) have been boiled ; horfe chefnut's pow- 
der put in a bag, Effr. i$c. add greatly to the fharpnefs 
of vinegar. 

XiV The fecret for making good vinegar, given by a 

vinegar-man at Pans. 

i. Pou^d coarfelv, or rather bruife only, one ounce 
of long oepper, as much ginger, and the fame quantity 
ofpyrethra. Put thefe in a pan over the fire with fix 
quarts of wine. Heat this only to whitenefs, then put 
it in a fmall c. flc, and fet it in the fun, or over ab*ker'3 
oven, or any other warm place. 2. Now 
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2 Now and then add new wine in your caft after 
flavins prcvioufly heated it as before, and let that 
Quantity be no more than two or three quarts at a 
time till the cak is quite fall.— If you add a few quart* 
of real vinegar, it will be the ftronger.~~B«rore caflcwg 
the wine, you muft let it reft in the pan m which it ha» 
boiled for two or three days.— A glased earthen pan is 
therefore preferable to a copper one for boiling the 
wine in ; for during the three days infufion, the cop- 
per might communicate a dangerous quality of verdi- 
grife to the vinegar —When you put fome vinegar, as 
before mentioned, to meliorate this comnofttion, inftcad 
of wine, you muft take care to heat it like wife over the 
fire, but not (o much as th« wine;**-Let the eafk be well 
rinfed and perfr&iy clean, before putting the vinegar in. 
3. The wild black-berries which grow among hedges 
arealfo very good to make vinegar, but they muft be 
ufed while red, before they are ripe ; then put them in 
the wine, and heat this to whitenefs, and proceed in the 
fame manner as you do with pyrethra, ginger, and long 
pepper. — The dofeof black-berries is not determined ; 
you may take any difcretionable quantity of them, and 
the vinegar which refults from thefe is very good. 
XV. 5"i make vinegar <urifh water* 
Put thirty or forty pounds of wild pears in a large tub, 
Where vou leave them three days to ferment. Then 
pour fome water over them, and repeat this every day 
for a month : At the end of which it will make very 
good vinegar. 

XVI. To make good vinegar with /polled wine. 
Put a lsrge kettle-full of fpoiled wine on the fire; 
boil and (kirn it. When wafted of a third, put it in a 
caflcwVrein there is already fome very flood vinegar. 
Add a few handfuls of chervil over it in the cafk, and 
* flop the veffel perfeaiy clofeV You wilihave very good 
vinegar in a very fhort time. 

XVII. A drv portable vinegar > or the vinnigrecn ! poudre. 

Wafh well "half a pound of white tartar with warm 

water, then dry it, and pulverifo it as fine as poffible. 

Soak that powder with good fearp vinegar, and dry* 

before the lire, or in the fun. Refoak U again as be- 

p fore 
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fore with vinegar, and dry it a, above, repeat** *V 
operation a dozen of times. By thtfe me2 8 * 8 tu 

itfelf nftantly into vinegar. It is very convenient! 
carry mthe pocket, efpecially when travelling ' * 

CHAP. XL 

Silckets relative to Liquors and Essential 

Oils. 

T 1 ' ^ Makeas S 00 ^ ™tne as Spanifh wine. 
AKE one hundred pounds weight of dry rat- 
lins, from which pick off the Hems, and open, 
the fruit with a knife. Put thefe in a large wooden 
tub, very clean. Boil fifteen gallons of rain-water, 
purified by draining through the filtering paper. Pour 
it over the raifins, and corer it, to preferve the heat of 
the water. Twenty-four hours after take off the rai- 
fins, which will be (welled, and pound them in a large 
marble mortar, then put them again in the tub. H«at 
fifteen gallons more of water, which pour over the 
other with the raifins, and throw in twenty-five pounds 
ofcoarfe fugar. Stir all well, and cover the tub over 
with two blankets. Three days after, by a cock placed 
at the bottom of the tub, draw out all the liquor, and 
cafk it, adding fix quarts of brandy to it. Prefs the 
ground with an apothecary's prefs, and put the juice in 
the ca/k with two pounds of white tartar pounded into a 
fubtile powder, in order to promote the fermentation, 
and frvt or fix ounces of polychrell fait, and a knot of 
garden crefs-feed, of about fixteen or eighteen ounces 
weight, and another knot of feven pugils of elder 
flowers. Thefe knots are to be fufpended by a thread 
in the cafk. 

2. If the wine look too yellow, you muft ftrain it 
through a jelly-bag, in which you (hall put one pound 
of fweet almonds pounded with milk. The older the 
wine, fo much the better it is, 

3- To 
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3. To make it red, diflblve fome cochineal pounded 
in a certain quantity of brandy, along with a little 
alom powder, in order to draw the better the dye of the 
cochineal, which put to digeft on a fand bath. Till the 
brandy has affumed a proper degree of colour, give it 
to your wine in a fufficient degree. 

4. It is preferable to clarify the fugar well, and to 
put it in the calk inftead of the tub. 

II. Another way u imitate Spanifh wine. 
Take fix quarts of white wine ; Narbonne honey> 
one pound ; Spanifh raiiins as much ; coriander bruif- 
ed, one drachm ; coarfe fugar, one pound. Put all in 
3 kettle on a flow fire, and leave it there, well covered, 
for three hours. Strain this through a jelly-bag, then 
bottle and ftopit well. Eight or ten days after it is k% 
for drinking. 

ITT. To make the RoiTolis. 
1. Boil firft fome water, and let it cool till it is no 
more than lukewarm. Take next all the forts of frag. 
rant flowers the feafon can afford, and well picked, 
keeping none but the petals of each flower. Infufe 
thefe, each feparately, in fome of that lukewarm waier, 
to extract their odorous fmell, or fragrancy. Then take 
taem off, and drain them. — Pour all thefe different wa- 
ters in one pitcher ; and to evtry three quarts of this 
mixture put a quart or three pints of fpirit of wine, 



th 



wee pounds of clarified fugar, one quarter of a pint 
f effential oil of anife-feed, and an equal quantit 



fentialoilof 



quantity ofe£- 



cmnamon. 



2. Should your Roffalis prove too fweet and flimy in 
the mouth, add half a pint, or more, of fpirit of wine. 

3- If you think the efiential oil of anife-feed fnould 
whiten too much the RcJ/clis, mix it with the fpirit of 
wme, before putting it in the mixed waters. 

4. If you want to increafe the fragrancy, add a few 
fpoonfuls of effential oils of different flowers, with one 
P u gil or two of mufk, prepared amber, and lump fugar 
Pulverifed. Then drain the Rqffblis through a jelly- 
° a g to clarify it, bottle and flop it well. Thus it may 

* e «P for ten years, and upwards. _ 
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IV. To make a RoflbHs which may ferw as a founiktim 

to other liquors. 

Put three quarts of brandy, and one of water, in a 
glazed earthen pot. Place this pot on a charcoal fire, 
adding a cruft of bread and one ounce of anifc-feed, and 
cover u till it boils. Then uncover ic, and kt it boil 
Ave minutes, and put in one pound of fugar, or more 
if you- chafe. Now beat the white of an egg with a 
little of your liquor, take the pot off from the lire, and 
throw in the white of an egg. Let this reft thus for 
three days, 

.V. To male Amborfy. 

In the above prefcribed Rojfolis water add three or 
four grains of paradife ; as much cochineal pulverifed ; 
one clove ; a little cinnamon and mace ; fix grains of 
coriander, and the quarter part of a lemon. 

VI. For the neSfar, 

Add to the above Rojfolis- one quarter of an orange 
pounded ; fome orange flowers, and the upper pellicula 
©fan orange pounded in a mortar with lump fugar in 
powder, and diluted with the fundamental Rojfolis water 
above defcribed. 

VII. A common RofTolis. 

Inftead of one pound of fugar, put only half-a-pound, 
and as much -of honey.- — To mufk it, put about fifteen 
grains of mufk, and as much of ambergrife in powder* 
and pounded with fugar, and mix it in the liquor. 

VIII. Another RoiTolis. 

I. Take one pound and a half of the finefl white 
bread, quite hot at coming out of the oven, and put it 
in a retort, with half an ounce of cloves bruifed ; green 
anife feed and coriander, one ounce of each ; a quart 
of good red wine, as much cow-milk ; then lute well the 
receiver, and all the joints, with ftarched paper. Let it 
dry for twenty-four hours, then diftil the liquor by the 
heat of a balneum maria?, &nd keep it. 

z. Make next afyrup, with brandy or ip'ritof wine, 
which burn over lump fugar pulverifed in an earthen 
dim, or pan, ftin ing always with a fpoon, till the flame 
has fubflded. Then mix one drachm of ambergrife 
with an equal quantity of fugar ; and, having pulver- 
ifed 
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ifed the whole, put it in a fmall matrafs ; pour over it 
one ounce of fpirit of wine, and put all to dig e it tor 
twenty-four hours on a balneum maria. There will 
then refult a diflblution which will congeal again m 

the cold. 

3. To form your Rofolis, mix with yournrft compo- 
fition, the above-mentioned fyrup of brandy, and the 
eifence of amber.— If you want the Roffhlis ■■ to be 
ftionger, add fome more fpirit of wine to it, till it is as 
you defire to have it. 

IX. J not her way. 

Boil your fyrup to confidence after the common me- 
thod. When done, add as much fpirit of wine as you 
think proper, as well as of the above-mentioned elTence 
of amber, or any other fort you pleafe to prefer; and 
you will have as good Roffhlis as that which comes from 
Turin. 

X. To make Eau de Franchipane. 

Put half a pound of fugar in one quart of water 5 
add a quarter of a pound of jeffamine flowers, which 
infufe for feme time. When you find the liquor has 
acquired a fufneient degree of fragrancy, drain it 
through a jelly-bag, and add a few drops of effential oil 
of ambergrife. 

XI. Orange-flower wafer made inftantly. 
Put one handful of orange flowers in a quart of wa- 
ter, with a quarter of a pound of fugar. Then beat the 
liquor by pouring it from one veffel into another, till 
the water has acquired what degree of fragrancy you 
want it to have. 

XII. Mufcadine rofe-water. 
Put two handfuls of mufcadinerofes in one quart of 
water, with one quarter of a pound of fugar. For the 
reft proceed as above. 

XI II. To make rafpberry, ftrawberry y cherry > or other 

fuch waters. 

I. Take the ripeft rafpberries, ftrain them through 

a linen cloth to exprefs all the juice out of them. Put 

this in a glafs bottle uncorked, and fet it in the fun, in 

aftove, or before the fire, till cleared down. Then 

p z decant 
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decant it gently into another bottle, without difturbh,.. 
Vat facts which are at the bottom. * 

2. To half a- pint ofthis juice, put a quart of com 
mon water, and a quarter of a pound ofVugar £ 

oi ge i h . er ' by p0U " n 2 backwards and forwards from 
one veffel ,nto another, ftrain it through a linen cloth 

Tl { X u c< ? co ; ! in a pail of ke - h is a ** "o°% 

draught in the fummer. * 

3. Strawberries, cherries, fcf*. are done in the fame 
manner. 

Tv'/r ^* Lemonade water at a cheap rate. 

Dittolve half a pound of fugar in a quart of water; 
rafp over it the yellow part of one, two, or three lemons, 
as you like, and mix a few drops of eiTential oil offul- 
phur in the liquor. Then cut three or fourflices of le- 
mon in the bowl, when you put the liquor in it. 

XV. Apricot <water. 
Take a dozen of apricots very ripe. Peel and flone 
them. Boil a quart of water, then take it off from the 
fire and throw in your apricots. Half an hour after 
put in a quarter of a pound of lump fugar, which being 
diffolved, ftrain all through a cloth, and put it to cool 
in ice as the others. 

XVI. To make exceeding good lemonade. 
On a quart of water put the juice of three lemons, or 
two only if they be very juicy. Add feven or eight 
zefts of them befides with one quarter of a pound 
of fugar. When the fugar is defolved, ilrain the liquor, 
and cool it in ice as before mentioned. 

XVII. To make orangeade the fame way. 
You proceed with your oranges as with the lemons. 
Jf thefe be good, but little juicy, you muft fqueeze 
three or four oranges, with the addition of eight or ten 
zefts. Jf you love odour, you may add feme mulk 
and prepared amber. 

XV ill. To make Eau de Verjus *. 
Put on a quart of water three quarters of a pound 
©f Verjus in grapes picked out from the ftalks. Squeeze 



it 



* A fort of four grape ufed ia Prance a* a fiae acid m fauces. 
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; t fi r ft in a marble or wooden mortar, without pound- 
"it for fear the (tones fhould give it * bitter tafte. 
Aker having put fruit, juice, and all in the water, 
handle it in the water, then drain it to purge it from 
the coarieil grounds ; add about five ounces of fugar 
to the drained liquor, or more if wanted, according to 
the fournefs of the fruit. As foon as the fugar is dif- 
folved, pafs and repafs it through the jelly-bag to clari- 
fy it : then cool it in ice, as ufual, for drinking. 
XIX. To make orgeat -water. 
Take one ounce of melon &Q&, with three fweet and 
three bitter almonds. Pound all together in a marble 
mortar, adding a few drops of water to it while you-' 
pound, to prevent its turning into oil. Make all into 
a pafte with the peftie in the mortar, then add a quar- 
ter of a pound of fine white lump fugar in powder, 
which mix with the pafte. Dilute this in a quart of 
water, and after having mixed it well, flrain it through 
a flannel. Squeeze well the grounds in it till quite 
dry, and in the liquor add feven or eight drops of ef- 
fential oil of orange ; and, if you like it, a quarter of a 
pint of milk pure as from the cow. Put this to cool 
in ice, and fhake the phial when you ferve it in a glafs 

to drink. 

XX. Other waters. 

The pigeon, the piftachio, and the Spanifh nut wa- 
ters, are made in the very fame manner; the milk and 
almonds of either forts, being only excepted. 

XXI. To make a cooling cinnamon water. 

Boil one quart of water in a glafs vtilel before the 
lire. Then take it off and put in two or three cloves, 
and about half an ounce of whole cinnamon. Stop 
well the bottle ; and, when the water is cold, put half 
a pint only of it in two quarts of water with fugar to 
your palate, a quarter of a pound is generally the pro- 
per quantity. When done, cool it, as ufual, in ice before 

ferving. 

XXII. To make coriander water. 
Take a handful of coriander, which fhell,and put in 
a quart of water half cooled again, after having boiled. 
Add one quarter of a pound of fugar, and, when the 
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water has acquired a fufficient decree of tafte A • 
cool, and ferve it as ufual. 8 *' ftrairr > 

Th*ai»r* r ^ XUI * J * ni fi'fi'* } water. 

&S$5B£Z2*» i0 ,he "" f - — 

^ XXIV. C/7r0tf w/z/^r. 

c lZ C1 T' t W t^Porns pee l and cut inflice, 
crois-way. 1 ut thefe flices in a quart of water vt-itk 
a quarter of a pound of f ogur . Va welTS J* w , I, 
by pounng « backwards and forward, S one vefle 

A XV. Cinnamon water, 
Bruife one pound of the fincft cinnamon, and put h 
toinfufefor twenty-four-honrs in four pounds of d£ 
failed rofe-water, with half a pound or a pint of white 
wine, which put all together during that time in a Haft 
matrafs on warm aihes, and Hop well the veffel, fo that 
it mould breath no air. At the end of twenty-four 
hours wcreafe the fire fo as to procure a diftillation, by 
putting the rnatrafs in the balneum mari*, and keep 
tins liquor in bottles well flopped. 

XXVI. To make cedrat water. 
Have a dozen of fine lemons, which fplit into two 
parts. Take out all the kernels, and keep nothing but 
the pu!p wherein the juice is contained. Put them in a 
new glazed earthen pan. Boil one pound of fugar to 
the plume degree, then pour it in the pot over the le- 
xnons. ^ Set this on a good charcoal fire, and boil it 
again till the fugar comes to the peart degree, and then 
bottle it. 

XXVII. To make cedrat another way. 

1. Squeeze the juice out of thirteen lemons, which 
ftrain through a cloth, and put them afide.— Then put 
two quarts and a half of water in a pan. In a piece of 
linen put three other lemons parted into quarters, which 
tie and fufpend in the water, then boil them till the wa- 
ter has entirely extra&ed the tafte of the lemons, and 
take them out. 

2. In this water, thus prepared, put four pounds of 
fugar, and make a fyrup, which clarify according to art, 

with 
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wi* the white of an egg, When done, pot in this fyrup 
7he mice of your thirteen lemons, and bo*! all together 
igain to the confidence of a fyrup to the par! degree, 

th€ < When you want to ufe it< put four or five oiince* 
offoear in a quart of water and itain irthtoagh a jelly 
bag, then put in a table fpoonfnl or more of your iyrup, 
beat, cool, and drink if. 

XXVI If. Juniper-water^ 
Put two pounds of juniper-berries with two quarts 
ef brandy in a ftone bottle, which flop well, and place 
on hot afhes to infufe for twentv-four hours, 
the liquor, and add one pound of fugar, half an ounce 
of cinnamon, as much cloves, a preferved half-preJ of a 
whole lemon, and two pupils of amfe-feed. i hefe be- 
ing put in the bottle, ftopit well, and place it at two or 
three different times in a baker's oven, after the bread 
isout, and when you may bear your hand Eat in it 
without burning. 

XXIX. To make good hydrmeli otbirwife, metheglin. 
Take honey and water equal quantities in weight* 
Boil them together and fkitn the honey. When dons 
fnfficiently you may know by putting an egg in, which 
xnuft fwim on the top. Pour then the liquor in a cafe 
wherein there has been fpirit of wine or good brandy 
well foaked with cither, and fill! wet with the fpint. 
and add two or three grains of ambergnfe. otop well 
the calk, and fet it in the fun during the dog-days. 
When it begins to ferment, unftop the caik to let the 
fcam out, which arifes like that of new wine. OWerve, 
during all that time not to ftir the cafk. When the firft 
iire of the fermentation has fubfided, {lop the caik again, 
and thehydromel is fit for keeping. . 

Note. Infteadofthe fun, yon may, in other feafonf, 
make ufe of the top of a baker's oven, a ftove, or a 

hot houfe. .,. 

XXX. TomakeEand Ange. 

i. Take fcalf a pound of the beft cinnamon, and M- 

teen cloves, which pound into powder and put into > a 

quart of water, with a nut-fhell full of •^^^J 

infufe for twenty, four hours, then boil on a cjarcou 

ire, and drain. 
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proportionable quantity of fogar! 7 ' W " h » 

XXXI. ^a«^ r Eau d'Anpe 

XXXII, Another Eau d'Ange 

* J', r thr f.? P °!J nds ofRoft water > three of ora^e 
and two of mehlot-flowen 5 four ounces of ben amln 

21hT °/ ft T x; - aloes > ^/-^-^^ 

t£! Ti °V^ h; C1 ™ a ™°n and cloves, of each one; 
the bulk of a bean of cmlanm arcmatica, with four grains 
Of rnufk. Brujfe coarfely what may be fufceptible of the 
mortar, and then put all the drugs together in a var- 
mined earthen pan, which fet on a gentle fire to boil 
moderately to the evaporation of one third. Then 
itrain it clear. 

2. With the grounds you may make lozenges, with 
a little gum adragant to compaft them.— This ground 
is ufed alio in making rnufk vinegar. 

XXXIIL A light and dclkate Roffolis, known under the 

denomination of P op u !o* 
1. Boil three quarts of water, then let them cool a- 
gain. Add one quart of fpirit of wine, one of clarified 
fugar, half a glafs of eiTential oil of cinnamon, and a 
very little of mufk and arnbergrife. 
^ t : Obferve the fugar fhould not be boiled too much 
in clarifying, for fear it ihould cryftalize when in the 
Roffolis, and caafe clouds in it. Obferve alfo to boil 
the -water firft, as prefcribed before ufiog it, to prevent 
the corrupting of the liquor ; which would infallibly be 
the cafe were you to imploy it unboiled. 

XXX IV. Angelic water. 
i. Taice half an ounce of xingelica, as much cinna- 
mon, a quarter part of cloves, the fame quantity of 
snace, of coriander, agd of green anife-feed, with half 

aa 
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t n ounce of cedar wood. Bruife all thefe ingredients 
in a mortar, and fet them to infufe for twelve hours, 
with two quarts of genuine brandy, in a matrafs or re- 
tort. Then diftill the liquor by the balneum maria. 

z. Two or three ounces only of this eflential fpirit 
in two quarts of brandy, with the addition of a very 
fmall quantity of mufk and ambergrife, will make a 
very agreeable liquor. 

XXXV. The preparation of mujk and amber ', to ha*ue it 
ready <when wanted to put in cordials* 
Putin a mortar and pulverife four grains of amber, 
two of mufk, and two ounces of fugar. Wrap this 
powder up in a paper, and cover it over with feverai 
others. — With this powder you may perfume fuch cor- 
dials as require it. — The dofs is a pugil, which taken 
with the point of a knife, you (hake lightly in it. You 
may however increafe or diminifh this dofe, according 
to your liking. 

XXXVI. To make Eau-de-Cete. 
To three quarts of boiled water, cooled again, put a 
gill of eflential fpirit of anife-feed mixed into three pints 
of fpiric of wine. Add one pint, or thereabouts, of 
clarified fugar.— If you want your liquor to be ftronger, 
you need only to increafe, at will, the quantity of the 
fpirit of wine. 

XXXVII. To make the compounded Eau-clairette. 

Take fix pounds of the beft and fineit Kentifh cherrie* 
▼*ry ripe, found and without fpots ; two of rafpberry; 
and the fame quantity of red currants, alfo very ripe 
and found, and without ftalks. Mafh the whole in a 
"eve over a pan. To every one quart of that juice put 
one of brandy, with three quarters of a pound of fugar, 
leven or eight cloves, as many grains of white pepper, 
a few leaves of mace, and a pugil of coriander, the 
whole coarfly bruife in a mortar. — Infufe all thefe to- 
gether, well flopped, for two or three days, making it 
now and then, to accelerate the diffolution of the fugar. 
T. hen ftrain the liquor, firft through the jelly-bag, next 
«Uer it through the paper, and bottle it to keep for ufe. 

XXXIX. The 
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XXXVIII. The cinnamon water * 
In three quarts of once boiled, and then cooled again, 
wat^r : put half a pint of efTentiai fpirit of cinnamon, 
difi.Hed like that of anife-feed. Add three pints of 
ipirit of wine, and one of clarified fugar. Strain all 
through the jelly-bag, i$c. &c. 

XXXIX. To make a firong anife-feed water , »r animated 

brandy. 

Put half a pint of ejdential fpirit of anife-feed, into 

three quarts of the beft genuine brandy, with one of 

Tboiled water.-— if you want it fweet, add one pint of 

clarifitd fugar. Strain all through thejelly-bag>*tt.*fr. 

XL, To make white ratafia, called ctberwfe Bau-de- 

Noiau, or kernel water. 
Pound three quarters of a pound of cherry, or Haifa 
pound of apricot, ftones, or both together if you will ; 
which put altogether, wood and kernals, or almonds, in 
a ftone pitcher, with twelve quarts of brandy. M& cne 
drachm of cinnamon, a dozen of cloves, two pugils of 
coriander, and three pounds and a half of fugar. Let 
all thefe infufe together a reafonabse time. When fuf- 
gciently tafty, and ready to train, add four quarts of wa- 
ter that has been boiled and is cool again. Then ran 
it through the jelly-bag, and next through the filtering 
paper ; bottle and ftop it to keep for ufe. 

XLI. To make good Hypocras, "hotb the red and white 

fort. 

i Take two quarts, more or lefs, as you like, of the 

belt wine, whether red or white. Put in one pound or 

the bell double refined lump fugar, two jwey lemon*, 

feven or eight sells of Seville orange, Witt the juice 

faueezed out -of another of the fame fort. M& hail a 

drachm of cinnamon bruifed in a mortar, four cloves 

fcroken into two part*, one or two lea .ves of mace ftve 

« fc grains of whit* pepper bruifed, half of *capficums 

*od. and one ounce of coriander bruifed, half a pintol 

genuine cow milk, half a golden pippin, or a whole one, 

pee^d and cut in fltces. 

* z . Stir well thefe ingredients together in your wine, 
and let it reft a wafonable time, ao lefs atleaft than 

y twenty-four 
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twenty- four hours. Then obtain the liquor through the 
flannel bag, repeating the fame till it comes clear. 

3. if you want to perfume that Hypocras, you muft 
put in the bag when you' run it, a little pugil of mufk 
and amber powder prepared, as mentioned in this chap- 
ter, Art. xxxv. This Hypocras may keep for a twelve- 
month without fpoiling. 

XLII. To make good RofToKs. 
Difiblve one pound and a quarter of fugar, in half a 
pint of fpirit of wirre. Boil it one bubble "or two only, 
to give an opportunity of fkimming it. When done, 
put it in a large glafs bottle, with three pints of good 
white wine., and a gill of orange- flower water. Mufk and 
amber it as ufual, and at your liking, 

XL11I. An tffence of Hypocras, to make this liquor in- 
fant ly, and at will. 

1. Put in a pint bottle one ounce of cinnamon ; a 
little more than half an ounce cf cloves ; and, On the 
point of a knife, a little mufk and amber, prepared as 
in Art. xxxv. Fill it half-way with fpii it of wine, or 
the be ft brandy ; then flop it fo that nothing can eva- 
porate. Set all to infufe for fever, or eight days on 
warm afhes. And, when it (hall have wafted two thirds, 
or thereabouts, preferve carefully what fhall remain. 

2. When you want to make Hypocras inftantly, melt 
flalUa-po-undoflump fugar in a quart of good wine ; 
and, when perfectly diflolved, let fall one drop or two 
of the above prepared effence, in a clean glafs decanter, 
Jn which pour direclly the wine with the fugar d if- 
folved in it, then run it through the flannel bag. 
Bottle it again, or drink ft ; the hypocras will be found 
good. 

X L I V . An exceeding good R a t a fi a . 
On a quart of good brandy, put half a pint of cherry 
JQice, as much of currants, and the fame of rafpberries. 
Add a few cloves, a pugil of white pepper in grain, two 
°f green coriander, and a (lick or two of cinnamon. 
Then pound the ltcnes of the cherries, and put them in, 
wood and all together. Add a few kernels of apricots, 
thirty or forty are fufficient. Stop well the pitcher, 

O which 
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which-muft be a new one, after all thefe ingredients a?e 

£' j n i - he Wh ° lc infufe a coa P lc of momhs *» the 
inade, making twice or thrice-during that fpace of time 

at the end of which you run the liquor through the flan! 
nel }>ag, and next through the filtering paper, then bot- 
tle and flop it well for ufe. 

Note. In increasing in due proportion the quantity of 
the brandy, and the dofes of each of the ingredients pre- 
fcribed,you may make what quantity you like of this 
Ratafia* 

X L V. An effence of amber grife. 
Pound one drachm of amhergrife, and put it on a 
pint of good fpirit of wine, in a thick and green glafs 
bottle. Add to it half a drachm of mo fk in 'Madder, 
cut very fmall. Set this bottle in the full South fun, on 
gravel, during the dog-days, taking it off every night, 
and d uring rainy weather. Stir and (hake well the bot- 
tle, and its contents, two or three times a-day, when the 
fun ftrikeson the bottle, that the amber may diffufe in 
the liquor. One month after, take off the bottle from 
its exposition, and the effence is made.-— Decant, bottle, 
and flop it for ufe. 

XLVI. Another, and porter <way of making the fame. 
Put two grains ofarnbergrife, and three of mulk, in a 
matrafs with one gill and a half of good brandy. Stop 
the matrafs well, and put it in digeftion in a halneoma- 
ri<e, for two or three days. Strain it through a piece of 
flannel, and bottle it to keep for ufe. 

XLVI I. A fuelling water. 
i. Putin any quantity of brandy, benjamin, and 
ftorax calamite, equal parts ; a little cloves and mace, 
coarfely bruifed. Set this a-digefting for five or fix 
days on warm allies. When the liquor is tinged of a 
fine red, decant it gently from the refidue in a glafs 
bottle, and throw In a few grains of mufk, before flop- 
ping it. 

2. Three drops of this fmelling water in a common 
glafs tumbler of water, give it a very agreeable fra- 
grance. 

3. With the ground, or refidue, you may make lo^ 
zenges, in adding a little gum-adragant to bind them. 

* ■:■.;*'■>■'. xl via. a 
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XLVIII. A receipt to compofe one pint ^Roffolis, «u?//A 

which you can make forty. 

1. Take two ounces of galanga ; half a one of cinna- 
mon : as much cloves ; one of coriander ; a penny- 
worth of green anile- feed ; half an ounce of ginger ; 
two drachms of mace, and two of Florentine orrice. 
Brtiife all, and put it to infofe with three pints of the 
|>eit brandy, in a matrafs with along neck. Adapt it 
10 the receiver, and lute well vM the joints, both of the 
receiver, and the bolt-head, with paper and fcarch. 

2. Twelve hours after it has been a-digefting, difril 
the liquor by the heat of a very gentle balneu?n tnaria? 9 
till you have got about one quart of diftilled fpirit.— 
Then unlute the receiver and keep the liquor. 

j» You may adapt another receiver, or the fame a- 
gain, after being em piled, lute it, and continue to diflil 
as before. But what will come will be infinitely weak- 
er, though perhaps not altogether very indifF.rent. 
XLfX. To make aRoflblh after that of Turin. 

Take fix quarts of water, which boil alone, one mi- 
nute or two; then put in four pounds of fine lump fu- 
gar, which fkim and clarify with the white of an egg 
beaten up with a little cold water. Boil afterwards 
thatfyrupto the wafting of a third, then (train through 
tht flannel bag ; and, when cold, put in one gill only 
of the above RoJJblis, prefcribed in Art. xlix. and cf the 
jirft diftillation. Add to it befides a pint of fpirit of 
wine, or, for want of it, of the beft genuire French 
brandy, in which you ihall have put a cru*i oi bread 
un\t, to take off a certain bitter tafte. After all this, 
perfume the liquor with a few drops of e/Tence of muik 
and amber. 

Note. A pint of the fecond dif illation is no more than 
kalfa pint of the/r/?. 
L. How to make Sharbat, a Per/an /pedes of punch. 

There are various ways of making Sharbat. — Some 
make punch here with rum only, others with brandy ; 
others again with arrack, and others with fhrub. Some 
will have it mixed with two of thefe {pints, and others 
will make it with white wine. There are fome who 
put acids, others do not ; and, among the acids, fomc 
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chufe tartar only, others lemons, and others Seville 
oranges ; fome again fqueeze a little of each of thefe 
two hit tart fruits together in the fame bowl of punch 

It is the fame with refpeft to iliarbat, the famous 
fferfian drink. They make it with the various fyrups 
extradited from all the odoriferous flowers : and the 
<iofe is, one part of fuch a fyrup to ten parts of any fpi- 

; uous liquor.— Or again, they make a weak RoJJhlis^ 
with the zeds of oranges and lemons boiled together in 
water with fugar, — Some, in fhort, will make it with 

t'dlentia! fpirit ofmufk and amber only, put in boil- 
iiig water with fugar, jure as we do our punch. 

L f , An exceedingfine ejjence of Hy poc r» s . 

1. Take fix ounces of cinnamon ; two offantalunu* 
cifrmum; one of galanga; one of cloves; two drachms 
of white pepper; one ounce of grains of paradife, Or, 
if you would not have it fo flrong, put wk)i the cinna- 
mon and fantalum one qunce only of white diSlamum^ 
and four whole grains of long-pepper.. Pound well all 
together, and fet it to infufe for five or fix days in a 
jnatrafs, along with half a pint of fpirit of wine, oa 
warm am.es. Decant it next gently without disturbing 
the grounds, which put in linen and fqueeze it, to get 
out all the liquor, which put again in the matrafs, with 
twenty grains of ambergrife, and fix of mufk. Stop 
well theVeflel,and fet it in a cool place for five or fix 
days more ; then mix both liquors together* and filtfcr 

them. 

2. When you want to make Hyfocras^ ^i&Ave half 
a-pound of fine lump fugar, in a quart of white Ujbon, 
or red claret, and let fall fifteen or fixteen drops of the 
above effence in it, then make all well together, and 
you will have a moil admirable liquor. To render it 
ftill more agreeable, you may ftrainit through a flannel 
bag, at the bottom of which you mall have put fome 
pounded almonds. 

LIL To make Vin-des-Dicux. 

Peel two large lemons, and cutthem in flices ; do 

the fame with two large golden pippins. Put all a- 

foaking in a pan with a pint of good Burgundy, three 

quarters of a pound of lump fugar in powder, fix cloves, 

and 
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and half a gill of orange-flower water. Cover the pan, 
and keep it thus for two or three hours, then drain 
the liquor through the flannel bag. You may mufk 
and amber it, like the Hypocras, if you will. 

L 1 1 1 . Burnt wine. 
Put a quart of good Burgundy in an open pan, with 
one pound of fugar, two leaves of mace, a little long- 
pepper, a dozen of cloves, two or three tops of rofe- 
mary branches, and two bay-leaves. Place that in the 
middle of a wheel- fire of flailing charcoal. When the 
wine begins to be hot, fet the fire to it with a bit of pa- 
per, and thus let it kindle and blaze till it goes out of 
ltfelf. This wine is drank quite hot, and it is an ad- 
mirable drink, efpecially when the weather is very cold, 

L1V. l*o imitate muf cat <ivi?ie. 

In a cafk of new white- wine, (that is to fay, before 
it has worked) introduce, by the bung-bole, five or fix 
tops of elder-flowers dried up. Let thefe flowers hang 
by a firing, and eight or ten days after take them out 
again. You will obtain a wine which will not-^differ 
from mufcat. 

LV. TLw-cWirettt Jimple. 

Infufe for twenty- four hours three ounces of cin- 
namon bruifed in three pints of brandy. Strain it af- 
terwards through a clean cloth, and add two ounces 
of good lump fugar, with a pint of* role water. Stop 
well the bottle and keep it for ufe. 

LVI. A 'violet water. 
Infufe fome violets in cold brandy. When thefe 
have loll their colour, take them out, and put in new 
ones. Reoeat this till vou arefatisfied with your tine- 
ture. When you take the violets out, you mud prefs 
them gently ; then iweeten that brandy according to 
difcretion ; and, if you chufe you may add again a little 
orange- flowers for the fake of the odour. 

LVI I. To make a clear and white Hypocras. 

To every one pint of claret, add ei^ht ounces of 

frgar, and nine, if it be white wine ; half a lemon, four 

c 'oves, a little cinnamon, which mould be double the 

quantity of cloves; three erains of pepper \ four of cc- 
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riander ; a little bit of ginger ; and eight almonds a* 

lnbus r Let the Whcle be »>™<W an/ pat into "a pa* 

the w,nc poured over it ; fti r> infufe one ho 
and ftraw through the flannel bag. 



pan, 



LVIil. Fdrtfo<wJ?ite0yfocxu. f 
o make the white Hyfocras, three pints of white 
"<e; one pound and a half of fugar; one* ounce of 
cmnamon; twenty-three leaves of mace; two grains 
or whole, pepper ; with two lemons cut in dices, then, 
when you flrain the liquor through the flannel bag, fix 
a grain of mud; in the pucked end of it. 

LIX. To make the true Eau-de-Noiau. 
Pound one pound of apricots' kernels, without 
deducing them Into oil. Then bruife another pound , 
of cherry-Rones, wood and kernels all together. Put , 
all in a pitcher of five or- fix gallons, in which yoa 
put only three and a half, or four gallons of the bed 
brandy, and two of water ; five pounds of fugar; and 
to evtry one quart of liquor add two grains of white 
peppir, and sight drachms of cinnamon both bruifed, 
Let all infufe forty -eight hours, and then itrain the 
liquor through the flannel bag. 

L X . To make £ a u - ■ d -: - F e n o u i 1 1 e t te , fu cb as it comes from 4 

the IJle <?/Mletz... 
Take one pound of Florence. fennel, the greened and 
the neweft you can find. Put it in an alembick with 
one ounce of good liquorice-root, three quarts of. 
brandy, and two of white wine. Diftil by the fan d- 
bnh, two quarts of good e fie nee, which you mult 
take away as foon as the white fumes begin to rife, be- 
es ufe they would undoubtedly hurt the liquor by whi- 
tening it. 

2. To every one ..quart of this eite nee, perfectly clear 
and transparent, addjtx of genuine brandy, and one ot 
fpirit of wine, with one of boiled water that has been 
cooled again, in which lair, iuft before mixing it with 
the other liquors, you mud introduce one quart alfo 
of clarified fugar, or fyrup. 

3. Make this mixture in a large and wide glazed 
fSrij and, when the dofes are thus introduced toge- 
ther* 
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l\ er, t f 5 the liquor, that you may judge whether or 
rot all ire right, and be iti thne'to add either iome 
more eltenee of fennd, or fyrup oftfugar, or brandy, 
fc? f ,_ If it bitter or r\ art, you may correct 

that dtfeR b> e addition of a little more cold water 

which had boik 

4. After this, brnife half a- pound of fweet almonds* 
winch put in another pan, with five or fot quarts of 
cru ie water, and boil well with it, then drain through 
a flannel bag, in order to Yeafon it a^ it were, by 
preparing and greafing it. When, . therefore, " the 
big begins to run clear, and all which was in it is 
aimoitgone, fo that it only drops, change the pan un- 
der it, put another clean one, and pour your prepara- 
tion, inch as mentioned in the above n. 3. in the bag, 
over the ground of almonds which was left in. — Should 
this procefs feem too troublefome to you, you may at 
once mix -the half pound ofbruifed almonds in your li- 
quor, and then throw it in the flannel bag, ftrainingi 
and re-ftraioing it over and over again in that fame 
bag, till at lad it runs clear ; to aflift it even in which, 
you may add half a pint of pure and genuine cow 
milk. But in obfervingthe fir ft prtfcription, there re- 
fill t lels lye at the bottom of the veflel in which you 
keep it for ufe. 

5. When you run it for the laft time, which cannot 
be before it runs quite clear, obferve to put a funnel 
on the mouth of the pitcher or bottle which receives it 
and over It a crape in order to retain the fpirits which 
might evaporate. 

6. You may amber afterwards the liquor, with a little 
powder of mufo, and amber, prepared as mentioned 

n Art. xxxvi. of this chapter. . This liquor is of a fit* 
-i'ior delicacy. 

LXI. Tb make an bypocrat <zvitb water. ^ 
Take half a pint of white wine, and fix times as 
much water which had boiled ; add the juice of two 
lemons, and five or fix quarters ; the juice of a Sevii 
orange, twenty-four grains of cinnamon ; two or three 
cloves, one leaf of mace ; one pugil, or two, ofbruifed 

coriander ; four grains of whole pepper bnnM ; one 

tt quarter 
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quarter of a pound of golden p ppins cut in flu 
half a pound offtmar • halfw, tp PP i fllCes J 

a frw *pftc " J g ' half of a Portugal orange with 

all well; and, two hours after the infufioT f rain U 

t r °7 h ' fi r nel >^ and F-W it with a'liSe pr ' 
pared powder of mu/k and amber. Some, however 
who do not like amber, content themfel.es ^22 
fitig only the dofe of cinnamon. 

LX1I. Of the various liquors with which Hypocras may 

be made. 
. You can make hypocras with either of the folio wine 
iquors; «fe- Spaniih wine; Muicat, Rhyne-wine? 
hermitage, Champaign, & c . adding to any of thefe 
wines the fame proportion of ingredients as above pre- 
icnoed ; and clarifying well afterwards by means of 
alteration. 

LXIII. Arojjblis, Turin fajhicn. 

In three quarters of a pint of orange-flower-water 
put to infufe a little ftorax, a little mufk, a little am- 
ber. Twenty-four hours after thefe ingredients have 
been put together, fet them a-boiling for half a quarter 
of an hour on the fire, then ftrairi it through a cloth. 
Add next a pint of genuine French brandy. Should 
any tartncfs be prevailing, add fome honey or fugar 
according to difcretion. But, ifyouchufe to have it 
Wronger, then you may add fpirit of wine till the tafte 
is come to the degree of ftrength you would have it. 
L X 1 V. An admirable oil of fugar. 

Rinfe a matrafs with vinegar, then put in it fome 
dry powder fugar, or lump fugar pulverifed. Keep 
that matrafs on hot afhes, turning and whirling it 
round and flat ways, by means of the neck of the 
matrafs which you hold in your hands with a cloth, 
and ftop it not. The effect is fuch : the heat occaiions 
the vapours to rife about the matrafs ; which by turn- 
ing and whirling it as afore-mentioned, makes the 
fugar which is in it re-foak and imbibe them again. 
This operation difiolves the fugar, and reduces it into 
a fort of oil. 
LXV. Another oil cf fugar, without the ajjiftance offre* 

Take a lemon, which hollow and carve out inwardly, 

taking 
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taking out all the pulp as fkilfully as poffible. Then 
fill it up with fugar-candy in powder, and fufpend it 
in a very damp cellar, with a bafon under it. There 
will drop an exceeding good oil, which is endowed 
with the mod admirable qualities for confumptive 
people, or them who are affected with a difficulty of 
breathing. 

Note. A little of that oil in liquors gives to any one 
of them, to which it is added, a very fine flavour. 

LXVI. An admirable ejfence of red fugar. 

1. Pulverife £ve pounds of the befi double-refined, 
or royal, fugar ; which, when done, put along with 
eight ounces of brandy in a large matrafs, over a fand 
bath. Diflil feme part of this fir ft, on a flow fire to 
avoid burning the fugar. Re-put the diflilled liquor 
over the fugar again in the matrafs. Continue to cliT- 
til and pour the liquor again in the matrafs over the 
fugar till the fugar becomes red, which will happen at 
the feventh or eighth iteration of diftillation. 

2. Now diftil out all the brandy, and on the re- 
maining fugar pour common water, which diflil alfo, 
then add fome more, continuing fo to do, till you have 
drawn out all the tinclure of the red fugar. 

3. Take next all thefe red waters, and run them 
through the filtering paper, then difti! the phlegm on 
& gentle five to ficcity (ordrynefs). Put again this 
diflilled phlegm on the relliue, which place all together 
in a cold cellar. You will find fome red cryftals which 
pick up, and when dry pulverife ; then pour brandy 
over todiflolve that powder. Thus you will have an 
admirable quinte [fence of fugar, which has the virtue 
of preferving the radical moiitnefs of the infide, and 
our health. 

Note. If you mix a little quantity of this precioua 
quintefTer.ee in, any liquor or cordial, it is a very fine 
addition to it. 

LXVI I. Another oil of fugar, excejjively good. 
Cut off the end of a large lemon, of which iqueese 
©utthejuice ; then fill it with fine fugar, and applyto 
tt again the cut-off piece. Put it in a clean glazed pip- 
tin, which place over a are of charcoal. The fugar 

having 
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having thus boiled one quarter of an hour only, w > it 
in a bottie ; n never will congeal, and that oil is *ool 
forthcftomach, cold,, catarrhs. Wr. The odou/and 
tafta, are both exce&vely agreeable. The dofc is one 
table fpoonful at a time. 

L XVI 1 1. How to exfraa the eflential oil from any flower. 
lake any flowers you like, which iiratify with com- 
won fea fait in a clean earthen glazed pot. When thug 
irled to the top, cover it well, and carry it to the cellar, 
forty days afterwards put a crape over a pan, and emp- 
ty all on it to drain the efience from the flowers by 
preflure. Bottle that eflence and expofe it for four ot 
five weeks in the fun, and dew of the evening, to pari fv. 
One finele drop of that effencc is enough tofcent a whole 
quart of liquor. 

LXIX. EJJence of j effamine , rofes and other flowers. 

1. Take roles of a good colour and fre(h gathered. 
Pick all the leaves, which expand in the fhadc on paper. 
For two or three days, during which you are to leave 
them there, afperfe them once or twice a day, morning 
and evening, with rofe-water fiirring them each time, 
that the rofe-water mav imbibe and penetrate the bet- 
ter the leaves of thefe flowers. 

2. When this has been performed, put them in a 
gists, crvarniflied veffel, which flop as perfectly as yoa 
can, and place in the corner of a flable plunged in the 
hoteft horfe-dung, which renew three times, that is, 
every rive days. A fortnight after this, place the vet 
fel in a lalneo marine adapting a bolt- head to it and a 
receiver, and lute all well. Diflil the water, on which 
you will obferve the eiTence fwimming. This you 
muft divide by means of a wick, or filtering paper. 
Put the eflence in a glafs phial well flopped. 

LXX. To draw an oil from jeffamlne, or any other 

flowers* 
Soak fome fweet almonds in cold water, which re- 
new ten times in the fpace of two days ; at the end of 
which, peel them and make one bed at the bottom of 
a vefTel ; next to this bed, make another of flowers, 
and thus continue to mik&ftratafuptr firaia with you* 

almonds 
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almonds and flowers, till the pot is full. Renew and 
change the flowers till you can judge that the almonds 
are paflctly impregnated with the odour and fragrancy 
of the flowers, then extract the oil by the prefs. 

L X X I . T'o draw the effhntial oil of rcfes . 
Pound in a nortar thirty pounds of leaves of rcfes 
with three pounds of common decrepitated fait ; then 
put all in a pot well luted, which fet in a cool place. 
Fifteen o ? eighteen days after, moiften well this matter 
witii common water, ftirring it with a flick till reduced 
v to a pap. Then put it in an alembick with its re- 
ar. Make a pretty fmart fire which will fend 
the water, but next will come the oil fufceptible of 
congealing by cold and liqmfving again by heat. One 
or two drops of that oil gives more fmell a hundred 
times than thediftilled water from the fame rofes. 

L XX 1 1 . The oil of cinnamon, 

Bruife firll the cinnamon coarfely in a mortar, and 
put it a-foakingin water, in which add a little pounded 
tartar, with a table fpoonful or two, of honey. Eight 
or ten days after, place the veffel on a fand bath, and 
you will obtain by diflillation, an excellent oil of cin- 
namon. 

L X X 1 1 1 . An ejfen ce of jefjam ine. 

DlfTolve, over the fire, one quarter of a pound of fu- 
gar in a quarter of a pint of common water. After 
having fkimmed it, boil it to perfect evaporation of 
all the water; then take it off from the fire, and fling 
two good handfuls of jeflamine fiowcrs in it. Cover 
the veflel, and one or two hours after, ftrain the 
effence, and bottle it. It is of an excefiive agreeable 
odour. The dofe is one drop only, or two per pint of 
liquors. 

LXXIV. E fence of A?nbergrife. 

Set to infufe, half a dozen of lemon peels in three 
half pints of fpirit of wine, and fet them thus in a cold 
place for two days, in a veiiel well flopped. After 
that time take orF the peels, which fqueeze through a 
linen, and put as many frefh ones in their flead, which 
reiterate three different times. When you take off 
the lafl peels, grind three grains of ambergrife and 
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one of mufk, which put with the fpirit of wine i*, * 
uiatrafsovera gentle fire till the amber is perfectly 
diffolved. There will fall fome ground at the bottom 
' of the matrafs, decant the clear part from ic in a bottle • 
and keep it for ufe. 

Note This effence might be made with the burning 
fpirit of rofes. 

LXXV. Effence of capon and other fowls. 
Cure the infide of any fowl by taking away all the 
entrails. Fill it with lump-fugar pulverifed and mixed 
with four ounces of clamafk raifms perfectly ironed. 
Sew the fowl up again, and pat it in a pipkin, which 
cover carefully with its lid and lute all round with pafle* 
Place this pot in an oven, when the bread goes in and 
take it out along with it. Then uncover it, and ftrain 
the liquor through a cloth, with exprelTion of the ani- 
mal. This effence is the greateit. reilorative for old or 
enervated people ; likewife to haften the recovery of 
health after long illnefs. Thedofe is two large table 
fpoonfuls early in the morning fading, and as much at 1 
night three or four hours after fupper. 

LXXVI. Virginal milk, 

1. Take one ounce and a half of benjamin ; ftorax 
as much, and one of eaftern white balm. Put all in 
a thick glafs-phial, with three half pints of fpirit of 
wine which pour over. Put this in digeftion over hot 
afhes till the fpirit of wine appears of a fine red colour, 
then it is done. 

2. To ufe it, put only two or three drops of it in half 
a glafs tumbler of water, and it inltantly turns as white 

as milk. 

3. Exteriourly nfed, it whitens the (kin if you waih 
yourfelf with it, it has likewife the fame effect upon 
teeth by rinfing the mouth and robing them with it, 
Interiourly taken, it cures the heats and burning of the 
extinction of voice. 

LXXVII. How to make the Hipoteque. 
To every quart of water you want to employ, put One 
quarter of a pound of fugar, which boil and fkim care- 
fully. Then add a few cloves, a little cinnamon, and 

fome 
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/©me lemon zeds, which boil all together four or live 
minutes longer, and drain it through a cloth. To co- 
lour it,you may put half a pint of good red wine to each. 
quart of water you have employed ; and, to give it a 
certain piquant, you may again add a little brandy if 

you like. 

LXXVUI. Antxceeding good ptifan. 
Boil well, in fix quarts of water, one pound of li- 
quorice root ; to which you may add one handful or 
two of coriander feed, and a few cloves. Two or three 
hours after this infufion, drain the liquor through^ a 
cloth, and keep it to make ptifan, when you want it, 
by putting a difcretionable quantity of it into fome com- 
mon water with a few lemon peels to give a pointe* 
The liquorice may ferve twice. 

LXXIX. How to colour any fort of liquor* 
Bruife into a coarfe powder fome j ant K alum rubrum, 
which put into a bottle with a difcretionable quantity 
effpirit of wine poured over it. In five or fix hours 
time the tincture will be very high ; therefore it will 
be fit to give a colour to any liquor you chufe, by 
pouring fome of it into the liquor, and ihaking it til! 
you find it is coloured to your liking. 

LXXX. A ladies fine rouge, not at all hurtful to their 

fkin like other rouges, wherein there always enters a 

mixture of lead or quick filler. 

The above preparation o$ f ant alum rubrum, modified 
with common water to take off the ftrength of the 
fpirit of wine, and an addition of one clove> a little 
civet, a little cinnamon, and the bulk of a filbert of 
alum, per quarter of a pint of liquor* may be ufed 
with fafety by ladies to heighten the bloom of their 
face. 

IiXXXI. An exceeding fine fmelling water > made at h 

<veryfmall expenfe. 

Take two pounds, or two quarts, of rcfe water drawn 
by diftillation in balneo marks, which put in a large 
bottle filled with frefh rofe leaves. Stop this bottle 
well with a cork, wax it and cover it with parchment, 
then txpofe it to the fun for a month, or fix weeks ; 
afterwards decant the liquor into another bottle in 
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*kich, for everyone quart of liquor, add two grains 

water 

"& **»5*«w*7> cvuvi iaus » jjreat while 

whatever part of your body you may rub with it. It 



„..*„.., ivr , v.vvaj vuic ^udjiui nquor, aaa two i 
weight of oriental mufk, and cork it well. This water 
is of a charming fragrancy, and lads a. great 



even communicates the odour to them you touch after 
having rubbed your hands with it. 

LXXXU. The receipt of the Eau-imperial, or Impend 

water. 
i. Set a-drying in the iun< for a fortnight, the rinds 
of twenty-four oranges. rThen pound a quarter of a 
pound of nutfttegs, the fame quantity of cinnamon and 
as much cloves. Put ail together a-foaking in a large 
bottle with rofe water, and expofe it for feventeen days 
in the fun. 

2. At the end of that term pound one pound of rofe 
leaves which has been gathered two days before, with 
two handfuls of fweet marjoram, two pounds of la- 
vender, two handfuls of rofemary, two pounds of Cy- 
prus, two handfuls ofhyfop, as much wild rofes and 
as much betony. Put all thefe together by them- 
felves in a bottle well flopped, and place it in the fun 
for two days ; then having poured fome rofe water 
over them, fet them again three days longer in the 

fun. 

3. VYhen all this is done, have an alembic ready in 
which make a bed of one pound of rofes, and over it 
another bed of one half of your aramates ; next, 
another bed of one pound of violets of march, and 
over it a bed of the other half part of your aro?nates 
with a fcrupie of mufk, and as much of ambergrife. 
Adopt the receiver to the bolt head, and diilil the li- 
quor by the gentle heat of afand bath. 

4. When the water is entirely diftilled, let the veilels 
cool, and having unluted them, put on \\iz faces a pint 
of rofe water. Lute the veffels again, and diftil this 
water as you did the firit, it will be far fuperior to it. 
TJ "nlute again and put vinegar in the Alembic over the 
fame faces, and diftil it likewife as you did the pre- 
ceeding waters. That vinegar will have great virtues, 
and efpccially that of preferving you againft an air in- 
fected by contagious and peltilential diforders. 

LXXXIII. The 
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LXXXIIl. Vbe receipt of the fyrup of orgeat of Mont- 

p elite r. 

1. Take a pound of barley which you foak in water; 
and, having peeled it grain by grain, make a knot of it 
in a bit of linen. Put this knot in a pot over the fire 
with about a quart of water. After having boiled it 
gently three or four hours, put into the water one 
pound of fvveet almonds, which mix and dilute well m 
it. Then take off the knot of barley, which you 
pound like the almond* and mix like them in the 
water. Strain all together through a piece of linen; 
then pound the grounds -well and pour all the water 
over it again, which ftir all together and ftrain again. 
This water will look very thick; Put one pound of 
lamp fugar in powder, to that liquor, and boil it into a 
fyrup over a moderate fire. You will know that the 
fyrup is done to i r s right degree if, letting one drop fell 
On the back of your hand, it remains in the form of 
a pearl. Then take it off from the fire, and when cold, 
give it what flavour you chufe whether amber, mufk or 
other odour. Such is the fyrup of orgeat, which you 
bottle and keep for ufe. 

z. To make the draught which, in coffee houfes or 
other places of fefrefn me nt, is called orgeat, put at th« 
bottom of a decanter half an ounce, or one ounce, of 
that fyrup and pour common water over it, then make 
the decanter well to mix the water and the fyrup to- 
gether. It is fit for drinking dire&iy, ( In the fummer 
you may cool it, if you chufe, in a pailful of ice and 
water, and you may add fyrtip, or water, to the firfc 
mixture, according as it wants to make it agreeable to 
the palate. 

LXXXIV. J receipt to make an imitation ofcoffte. 

1. Take anv quantity of Ajch beans as they give to 
Wfes among their oats, which put into a pan to roift 
over the fire till they begin to blacken. Then take a 
little honey with the point of a knife and put it among 
the beans turning them well with it, till foaked 10 I 
beans, repeating the fame procefs fevenjor eight UOX 
or till in ftiort they are quite black, or of a very ^ee.p 
bro*n like chefnut colour. Now take them off from 
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the fire, and while they are quite burning hot put for 
every large handful of fuch beans, half an ounce of 
tafta-mundata, with which imbibe them well in ftirring 
and lhaking them in the pan as much as you can, and 
they are done. 

2. Thefe if you grind in the mill and make coffee of, 
s*s you would of the other, it will have the fame tafte 
and flavour as the true M oca- coffee, foas not to be dif* 
tinguilhed from it by the greateft connoiffeurs. 

Note. This coffee may be drank either thick or clear, 
with fugarasufual. 

LXXXV. J not her *way. 

Take a quart of rye, which clean and roaft as the 
beans in a pan till of a fine brown, then grind it. To 
ufe it, mix it half and half with the true coffee and make 
it as ufual, by putting it in boiling water and letting it 
boil five minutes. 

Note. This coffee is much ufed among the people of 
quality who prefer it to the pure and real coffee 
to flrengthen the ffomach, especially when taken at 
might before going to bed. 

LXXXVI. Directions for preparing the true coffee. 

i. True coffee muft be torrified (vulgarly roaited) 
in an iron pan, or in a glazed earthen pan, over a clear 
charcoal fire without flames. Turn it with a wooden 
ilick while it is on the fire, to make each grain take the 
roaft more regularly and equally ; and fhake it now 
and then by tolling it up from the pan into the air, and 
in the pan again. It is well and fufficiently roafted 
when it is all of a dark brown, or the colour of tan. 

2. There is a much better method of roafling it which 
is infinitely lcfs troublefome and more handy, by which 
coffee is excefiively well and regularly roafled. It is 
by means of a certain iron drum made in the form of a 
lady's muff-box, with a handle at one end, an iron pegg 
at the other, and a latch-door in the middle. By this 
door you introduce the coffee, which you fallen in by 
means of the latch. Then propingit on the top of a 
chaffendilh made on purpofe. in which there is a char- 
coal fire, you roaft the coffee by turning the drum over 

it 
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It with the above-mentioned handle ; and thus the cof- 
fee roafts in the moft regular manner. 

3. When the coffee is roafted, you grind it, in fmall 
mills which are made purpofely for it, and the powder 
you keep clofely confined in a leather bag, or better 
ftill, in thofe leaden boxes of Germany with a fcrewing 
lid. However it is ftill much preferable to grind no 
more at a time than what one wants to ufe at once. 

4. The liquor of coffee is made by putting one 
ounce of that powder to three quarters of a pint of 
boiling writer to make three full dimes, or four fmall 
ones of coffee. And, after an infufion of five or ten 
minutes, during which it is kept boiling, the coffee is 
fit for drinking. 

5. Obferve that the ftrength of the powder occafions 
an efferverfence in the water when you put it in boiU 
ing ; therefore to avoid that inconveniency which 
would procure the lofs of the moft fpirituous part of 
the coffee, you muft take the water from off the fire 
and pour fome into a cup firft, before putting the 
powder into it, then ftir with a long handled box 
fpoon, the powder in the water, avoiding to touch the 
bottom of the coffee pot, which would immediately 
make it rife and run over. If however, it fhould mau- 
ger all your cares, you then flop it by pouring on it the 
water which you fpared on purpofe for it in the cup 
from the beginning. Then, bringing it to the fire 
again, you let it boil gently, as we faid before, the 
value of five or ten minutes. 

6. There are nice people who, not content with this 
plain way of preparing the liquor of coffee, make the 
following additions to it. Firft, they pour it clear 
from its ground into a filver, or other coffee pot; and^ 
taking red-hot tongs from the fire, melt between them, 
over the liquor of coffee, two or three large nobs of 
fugar, which drop from the tongs into it ; then they 
extinguifh the tongs themfelves in it afterwards. This 
ceremony gives it, it muft be confeffed, an admirable 
flavour and moft agreeable tafte. Some put fuperad- 
ditionaliy to it again one fpoonful of the moft perfect 
ciftilledrofe-water. Thislaft is exceffively good fon 
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head-akes, if. while boiling hot, filling a cup with It 
and putting a tea fpoouful of rofe-water, you fet your- 
felf a-breathing the fumes: and, in order to breathe 
them more perfectly, throwing an handkerchief ove* 
your head ; and letting drop over the cup, bring 
round again to you, while you keep your nofe over it. 
Thus you prevent the evaporation of. ■ the fumes, and 
gather them all yourfelf. There is not fo ftrpng a 
head-ake which can refift this operation. 

L XXXVI I. DireBionsfcr the preparing of tea. 

We fhould not have offered to fpeak here of the 
method of preparing the liquor of tea in a nation where- 
in the ladies make it one of their chief talents and 
mod : delightful paft-time and amnferoenfc; and where.. 
it is fo generally ufed, and become in fome meafure, 
fo neceffary an evil, that fuch people might be found 
amongft the lower clafs as would rather renounce one , 
meal than go without their tea even in the afternoon, 
But we have to mention two different methods of pre- 
paring that liquor, after the Japanefe faihion, whence, 
the bed tea comes, which, to fay but little of them, 
feem not unworthy of our notice^ and, to do full 
juilice to them, may be faid to have right to claim 
preference over the Engliflv method ; the one for its 
Superiority in point of flavour; the other for its ad- 
vantage in point of ceconomy. 

i. The fit -ft method is to .pat in a bafon whatever 
quantity of tea you like : then, pour boiling water oyer 
it ; and, after having covered it a reafonable time P drink, 
it out of that very fame bafon, without ever adding any 
frefh water to the tea which remains at the bottom. 

2. The fecond is prattifed by the ceconomifb, who, 
in order to fpare the quantity without lofing any of > 
the flavour, reduce the tea into an Impalpable -powder, 
This powder being put in the boiling water,- incorpo- 
rates with it in fuch a manner that it feems as if it 
tinged it only, fince nothing fubfides at the bottom. 
By this means it i« evident that a much fmaller quan- 
tity is required of this impalpable powder than of the 
leaves themfelves : therefore that one pound muft go 
infinitely farther, which muft be of fome advantage ma 
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country where dnties are fo immenfe:<on that comodity, 
3, The French, who have no notion, of making tea 
one* of their amufmg entertainments and periodical 
objea of vifning, have a very bad method of making 
it. As they never ufe it but on phyfick days, and as 
a phyfick itfelf, they indeed make it as they would any 
preparation of that kind. In a coiFee-pot they boil 
firft their water ; when this does boil, they put in their 
intended quantity of tea, and let it throw one or two 
bubbles, then take it afide from the fire to let it in- 
fufe about half a quarter of an hour, after which they 
drink it by bafons full, as here we do water gruel, to 
affift the phyfick and promote its effeft. 

Note. Thofe who are not ufed to the regular and 
daily drinking of tea, have cot a finer and more pow- 
erful remedy againft indigeflions caufed by repletion of 
the ftomach, or excefs of eating, One bafon, or two, of 
very ftrong tea, drank hot, will, in lefs than half an 
hour, unftop all the condu&s, and free all the paffages. 

LXXXVIII. A receipt for mafong of chocolate. , 

1. Difiplve in a copper pan fome pulveriied royal- 
lump-fugar, with a little orange water. When the 
fugar is turned into a fyrnp throw in the cocoa, the 
vanilloe, the cinnamon, Mexican- pepper, and cloves, 
all, and every one of which, ought to have been firft re- 
duced into an impalpable powder. Stir all well while 
it boib ; and when you judge it to be {ufficnntly 
done, pour the parte en a very fmooth and polifhed 
table, that you may roll it and give, it whatever form 

and fhape you like. m 

2. To drink it you prepare it with either mil* or wa- 
ter, in which, when boiling-hot, you firft difTolye it, then, 
with a box-mill, made on purpofe, with along handle, 
you mill it to froth in the pot in which it is a-makmg, 
and pour it afterwards in cups to drink. 
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Secrets relative to the CoNrEenoN art. 

Busin ESS. 

I. Preferred nuts. 
I* /^ ATHER the nuts at Myfummer, orthere- 
\JT abouts, that is to fay, before the woody fhell 
begins to harden under the green rind. Cut open and 
throw off that green rind : and throw immediately, as 
you do it, the nut into a pail of cold water, to prevent 
its blackening. When all are ready, boil them four, 
or five minutes, and throw the firft water away becaufe 
it is bitter. Put frefti water which boil again and 
throw away as the firft, and repeat this operation, a 
third and fourth time, if required, to take oiF all the 
bitternefs of the nuts. 

2. After they have boiled in their laft water, take 
them out and throw them into cold water for fear 
they mould turn black (till. From this water change 
them again into another, cold likewife, jn which you 
are to put them one by one, as you take them from 
the firft, and prefling them between your fingers to 
purge them from all the bitter water they might ftill 
contain. 

3. Now make a fyrup as ufual> in which boil fome 
lemons peels for the fake of fragrancy only,^ taking 
them all out after a few minutes of their being m,^ then 
put the nuts in their (lead which leave to boil in the 
fyrup as long as you think proper. 

Note, Some add a few cloves in the fyrtfp ; but they 
fhould be very fparing in doing it as this ingredient 
inight tinge the nuts in black. 

II. Orange-flower fafte. 

I. Boil in four quarts of water one pound of the 

bare leaves of orange- flowers well picked. When 

thefe are deadened and foftened by this boiling, take 

them out with a fkimracr, and fet them to drain. 
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Then pound them in a mortar with the juice fqueezed 
out of two lemons, more or lefs according to your 

2. In the juice, which (hall come from thefe flowers 
by pounding, diffolve one pound of fugar, and put the 
pafte in. Stir it a little, then let it cool, and fhape it 
afterwards to your liking. 

III. Pafte efjejfamine. 
Have one quarter of a pound of jeffamine flowers, 
and pick them. Boil them next in water till foftened, 
and they have given their odour to it. Then takethc 
flowers out, which drain, and pound afterwards in a 
marble mortar. Put fugar in the water, and boil it to 
a fyrup; put the pafle and fpirit in, while it boils for 
two or three minutes. Now take it out and fhape it 
as you would like to have it. 

* 

IV. Apricot pafte. 

Boil one pound and a half of fugar into a fyrup. Pttf 
in three pounds of apricots, deterged of their fkin, and 
pounded in a marble mortar, etc. Then proceed as 
above for the reft, obferving only to chufe the ripef* 
apricots yaucan find. 

V. Currant Pafte. 

i. Weigh ten pounds of currants, which put into a 
pan with one of clarified fugar. Skim them while on 
the fire, and after they mail have boiled a while, drain 
them on a fieve, then ftrain them. -"- m ■ 

2. Now put this liquor again in the pan and boil it, 
adding more fugar in powder, till confumed and wafted 
to the confidence of a pafte. Then form the pafte m 
the fhape you like. 

VI. * A vcrjus-/*/?*. 

Chufe norms half ripe; cure it from all ftones, and 

put it in a pan on the fire with a pint of water to every 

three pounds of fruit. After five minutes boiling take 

it out and drain it. Squeeze it through a fi«*e^then 
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wafte it to thicknefs for a pafle. Now boil as many 
pounds of pulverifed lump fugar, to a fyrup as there 
are of fruit. When done, abate the lire, and add the 
fruit pafle to the fyrup, continuing to conco& all toge« 
fher on that mild fire for a while. Then give the pafte, 
as foon as it is come to a proper confidence, what ftape 
and form you like. 

VU. How to makefyrups with ah l forts of % flowers 3 which- 
Jhall be popffed of all their tafle, flavour andfragrancy. 

I. Heat in a pan about half a pint of water, then put 
in |t fugar in, the proportion to the quantity of flowers 
you may have; boil, fkim and thicken it to a proper 
confidence. When done put your Mowers in a glazed 
yefTel, and cover it over with, a linen, thro* which pour- 
ing the fyrup* you flrain this upon the rlowers. Thefe 
being thereby quite deadened, put all together again 
in the fame piece of linen, and flrain it again in ano- 
ther veflel ■ Squeezing well the rlowers. Then bottle 
this fyrup, and keep it for ufe well flopped. — When- 
ever you want to give the flavour of thofe rlowers to 
any liquor, you fweeten it with this fyrup. — To every 
four ounces of flowers, the quantity of fugar requiiite 
to-maka that fyrup is • generally- one pound and a half. 
— rObferve. that all flowers whatever mult be well 
picked of all their cups, ftaminas, &c* and nothing but 
their leaves ought to be made ufe of. 

Vill. Rafvbsrry fyriip. 
Mafli the rafpberries, and dilute them with a mo- 
derate addition of water, then flrain them to divide the 
thick from the clear part. To every quart of this clear 
liquor put one pound of lump fugar pulverifed, and boil 
all together on the lire in the preferring pan. Skim 
and clarify carefully the fugar, according to art with 
the white of an egg beaten in water. When the fyrup is 
come to its right" degree, (which you may know it, by 
throwing a drop of it in aglafsof water, the drop finks 
whole to the bottom, and fixes itfelf there, without 
running out along with the water, when you throw 
this nwav) ; rake it off from the fire, and let it cool 
till fit for bottling. IX.Apncot- 
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IX. Apricot -fyrup. 
Cut infmall bits fix pounds of very 'ripe apricots, 
which boil afterwards in a gallon of water till they are 
all reduced almoft to a pulp. Let them cool, then 
fqueeze them through a neve. Now^ (train again this 
liquor through the jelly-bag, and put it in the pre fenc- 
ing pan on the iire, with four pounds of f agar. Skim, 
clarify, and boil the whole to a fyrup, which try as 
above- directed in a glafs of water ; and, when done, 
let it cool, and bottle it to keep for ufe. 

X. The verjus fyrup. 
Have <ver/us in grapes, which pick out of its (talks, 
and pound in a marble mortar. Strain it through a 
fieve firft, then through a jelly-bag to get itfiner. To 
two quarts of this juice, which put into a preferving 
pan, ad J four pounds of fugar, and boil it according 
to art to a fyrup. 

XI. A general manner of making fyrup s, applicable to al- 
moft all forts of fruits, efpectally currants. 

Pick a quantity of red currants of all their (talks, and 
fqueeze them through a fieve in a commodious vcfTel. 
Carry this veffel to the cellar placing it on a (tool, or 
any fufpended fnelf from the groumi ; and, after that 
juice fhall have worked three or four days, (train it 
through a fieve in another veiTel, then through the flan- 
nel baj* to get it as clear as poffible. 

2. Now for every two quarts of fuch liquor, have 
four pounds of fugar', which put in a preferving pan, and 
melt over the fire, with a little common water to help 
the diffolution of it. Boil it thus to the confidence of 
caramel, without however burning it ; and, when at 
that degree, pour through the holes of the fkimmer, 
the meafured liquor which you muft boil alfo to a per- 
fect fyrup according to the a'fore-prefcribed trials. — All 
this being well executed, take it off, let it cool, and 

bottle it for .ufe. 

Note. All forts of fyrups, fuch as cherries, rafpber- 
ri?s, and others, may be made in the fame manner, 

with this differenctonly> that they are not to be potty 

work 
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work in the cellar, but employed dire&ly as foon as 
the juice is fqueezed out of the fruits, 

XII. To make liquid currants-jam. 
Pick four pounds of currants, and clear them of 
their ftalks. Put afide two pounds and a half of them 
in a difh, and fqueeze the other one pound and a , half 
remaining. Now, in a preserving pan, diffolve four 
pounds of fugar ; and, when come to a fyrup, put in 
the two pounds and a half of whole currants along 
with one pound and a half of juice of the fame, which 
boil all together to perfection. 

XIII. To make the fame with cherries. 
Have two pounds of the fincft cherries, from which 
take off both tail and ftones. Prefs out the juice of 
them, and put it in a preferving pan with a pint of wa- 
ter and four pounds ot fugar. Boil all together to 
thicknefs, then add fix other pounds of the fined cher* 
ries, from which the tails only, and not the Hones, have 
been picked. Boil all to a fyrup, and when this ilands 
the trial of the glafs of water, as mentioned above, all is 
done, and fit for potting. 

XIV. Another <way toprejerve cherries % 'with or without 

Jiones. 
Put eight pounds of cherries, either with or without 
their flones, in an carthan pan over a very moderate 
charcoal fire, to evaporate their fuperfluous moiftnefs; 
which to obtain, you keep inceffantly ftirring, taking 
care to avoid mafhing them. Then add four pounds 
of lump fugar pulverifed, in which continue to ftir the 
cherries, and boil allfo that the bubbles fhould cover the 
fruit, and that the fyrup might hereby be fkimmed till 
done to perfeaion, which you know when a drop of it 
put on a plate runs with difficulty, being cold; then the 
cherries are fit to pot. 

XV. To make the liquid rafpberry jam. 
Boil, to a flrong fyrup, four pounds of fugar. When 
fonctake the pan out of the fire, and put in four pounds 
ef rafpberries well picked, and not mafhed in the leatt. 
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Put them in gently at firfl, and with a very particular 
care, for fear of fqueezing them ; for, when the heat 
of the fvrup has once feized them, they are not (o 
apt afterwards to break. Stir them therefore a 
little in the fugar, and when they have thrown in their 
juice, put them again on the fire, to complcat and per- 
fed the making of the fyrup, according to rules and 
proper trials. 

XVI. Thevtrjusjam. 

1. Open four pounds of verjus in grapes, with a 
penknife: and, with the fame, pick out all the (tones. 
Throw thefe grains, as you do them, into a bowl of 
clean and frefli water. When all is done, take them 
cut again with a tlcimmer, and put them a-draining in 
a fieve, whence throw them next into a pan of boiling 
water. 

2. While this is in the water, let it not boil but only 
fimmer ; and, when the <vetjus begins to fwim on the 
top of the water, take it ofraireclly from the fire, and 
cover it with a cloth to cool gently, while you difTolve, 
boil, and clarify four pounds of fugar to a fyrup. 

3. A little while before the fyrup is ready, fet your 
verjus a-draining in a fieve, then throw it in the fu- 
gar, when this is done to the proper degree. Continue 
to keep up a gentle and regular fire, till you fee the 
vtrjus taking a good green : and, when that is the cafe, 
give it a good brifk fire, and finim it quickly, elk it 
would firft turn black, and then yellow. — Take care al- 
fo not to do the fyrup too much, for it would be apt to 
candy. 

XVII. The fame with powder fugar. 

1 . If you want to do the fame with powder fugar, af- 
ter che cverjus is picked, and the ftones t >ken out as be- 
fore, it mull no; be thrown in the cold water, but in a cry 
preferring pan only, not to lofe the juice which come* 

out of it when cut. , 

2. Then to every one pound of verjus, ^add ano :hei 
of fugar, fuch as we mentioned, you powder this over 
tre virtue which is in the pan, and fet all on a gentle 
fire, on which it can only fimmer and not 001I. ™m 
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will make it come very fine and green,when you muft, 
as in the preceding receipt, be very expeditious in ,fi&- 
ifhing it, for the fame reafons therein mentioned al- 
ready. 

XVI II. Peeled verjus. 
Peeled verjus is made as follows. Chufe fome fine 
ripe verjus, which peel carefully with the point of a 
penknife and (lone, then throw into a dry bowl, to 
preferve the juice. — Then diflblve, boil and clarify, 
according to art, as many pounds of fugar as yoa 
have of fruit, in which, when done to the con Me nee of 
a fyrup, throw in the verjus from the bowl. Stir and 
boil it gently, till it turns green, and £mm it with 
fpeed. Let it cool, and put it in very dry pots. 

XIX. To preferve March, double or Jingle, violets. 
Have one pound of violets, gathered on the fame 
day, before the rifing of the fun; and pick them well 
cf all their tails and green which is about them. Then 
make a fyrup with two pounds and a half of fugar cla- 
rified, &c. In this fyrup, while boiling, throw the 
violets and plunge them all well under the riling bubbles 
of the fu^ar. Let them not boil more however thaa 
five or fix minutes, for fear they Ibould lofe their co- 
lour. And by this method they are done to perfe&ioa 
for tnem who want a liquid preferve. But whoever 
wants a dry preferve of the fame, mud attend to the 
following prescription. 

XX. To make a dry preferve of the fame violets. 
When you want to make a dry preferve of March- 
violets, whether double or fingle, you muft, as foon 
as .they *re come to the degree wejufi now mentioned 
to make them liquid, take them out immediately from 
t^e fire, and, while the fugar is ftili boiling, take the 
violets out of it with afkimmer, and put them a-drain- 
ine in a fieVe, calendar, or table cloth, till they are 
cold Then put them in another pan over a very flow 
charcoal fire, Airing them inceffantly with your hand, 
for the fpace of two hours, or thereabouts, and pow- 
dering over them, at diflanccs of times, fome & of the 
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flnefl royal loaf fugar, in fmall quantities at a time, in 
order to dry and candy them. 

XXI. Another ivay to make them liquid. 
If you want to make the belt, ufeof the lame clarified 

fugar, which ferved to make dry preserved violets, you 

mav do it by putting half a pound, or thereabouts, of 
efe flowers in the fame fyrup then boiling on the fne, 

-. d there let them foak and lye for five or fix minutes, 

they will then be liquid as in Art. xix, 

XXII. To preferi>eapriccts, n»htn neither too ripe nor tot 

green. 
Chufe a quantity of apricots, juft turned, but not 
ripe, and the fruit of which has fall all its hardnefs and 
greennefs. Take out the (tones, by means of a fmall- 
bladed-knife, or flick, which introduce at the point of 
the apricot, till you feel the tfone, and then pufh to 
make it come out at the tail. When you have thus 
prepared four pounds of them, (weighed after ftoning) 
have a large and wide pan of boiling water on the fire, 
in which throw them in order to blanch them, tak- 
ing great care that they mould not fpot in the water. 
When blanched, take them out with a fkimmer, and 
fet them a-draining on a ficve. Then boil and clarify 
four pounds of fugar, and make it in;o a fyrup. 
When done, take it out, and put in your apricots (ohly, 
one by one. Then fet them again on the fire, and give 
them two or three bubbles. As foon as after which, take 
the pan from the fire, and let them cool. By this means 
they throw off their fupcrfluous moiftnef/ and rake the 
fugar. A certain while after, that is, when coid, take 




and give them five or fix bubbles more, after which t 
them reft'two or three hours in the fyrup a. they are or 
even till the next day if you like it, at the end of It 

term you mull put them again on the fire, and fimfh them. 
They will be what is called Liquid, and you may pot 
them in that i^ate. •,„,»« u 
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XXill. Ho<w to make a dry prefers e of them. 

When you want to make them in dry preferve, or 
what is called mi-fucre, you muft always proceed from 
beginning to end as above-di re&ed, till the time they 
mre fit for being potted in liquid, inftead of which you 
take them again once more out of the fyrup, and fet 
them a-draining, then range them on dates at regular 
diftances, fo that they may not touch one another. 
When thus prepared, powder on them, through a filk 
fieve, fome of the rlneft loaf fugar pulverifed, and put 
them in the (love to dry. When dry on that fide, take 
them out from the dates, and turning them the other 
fide upwards on a fieve, or fome forts of fmall light 
willow grates made on purpofe ; powder them again 
with fugar as before, and when equally dried and cool* 
cd, you may put them in boxes with white brown 
paper. 

Note. Some like to have them done in halves, other- 
wife called, in genteel term of art, en-oreilles (in ears)* 
which changes nothing in the procefs of the operation, 
but that of opening them in two from the beginning. 
. — Ail forts of plumbs, and the peach, admit of the fame 
mode of operation, to make them into dry or liquid pre- 
ferves, either whole, or in ears. 

XXIV. To preferve green apricots. 
i. Gather yourfelf your apricots when green, that 
you may be fure they are all very frefh, and have not 
had time to wither. Then pound fome fait in a mortar 
and make it as fine as you poflibly can, and putting a 
handful of this fait in a napkin, with as many apricots 
as you think you can well manage ; fold the napkin 
lengthways, bringing the long fides of it over the apri- 
cot* and taking the ends of it gathered one in each 
hand, (hake and roll them backwards and forwards 
with the fait in the napkin, adding one fpoonful or two 
ifrequifite, of vinegar, which pour over them when 
L Igitated. This procefs is with intenuon of curing 
then of their down, and when that is *™™ A >*<°? 
!S in cold water to wa(h them well, and continue fo 
to do with the reft, till they are all done. 

T After having thus well wafhed them » tto M 
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-vater, put them into new cold water, to warn them 
well in it over again, after which put them a-draining 
on a fieve. Then boil feme water, and throw them in, 
wherein they are to he kept boiling till they become 
foft, and which you take care to try now and then, by 
taking one or two with the fkimmer, and thrufting in 
a wooden toothpick, or very fine Ikewer ; if this get 
an eafy admittance in the apricots, they are fufficier.tly 
done. ' Now take the pan from the fire without delay, 
and, with the fkimmer, take the apricots from that boil- 
ing water into fome cold. 

3. When your apricots are in this fituation, ma*ce a 
fyrup, by diffolving, boiling, and clarifying, according 
to art, as many pounds offugaras you have got fruit, 
and, having put in your apricots, let them boil very 
gently. They will immediately turn of a very fine 
green. You muft not prefs on the finiming of them; 
on the contrary, take them off from the fire, and give 
them a couple of hours reft, during which they foak in 
the fyrup, throw off their moiftnefs, and take the fugar. 
After they have thus retted a while, fet them again on 
the fire, and finifti them as faft as you can, that they may 
preferve their greennefs. 

Note. There are fome people who get the down oft 
the apricots by means of a lye made with greenwood, 
or. pearl, ames, in which they wafh them once firft, and 
then twice afterwards, in other pure and dean cold 
water. But the firft method we have recommended 
with fait, is the beft, the moft expeditious, and that 
which procures them the fineft green.— When you want 
your preferve to keep, you cannot do your -fyrup with 
lefs than pound for pound of fugar with fruit; but it 
they be not to keep, a little lefs may do. 

XXV. To make the Cotignac liquid, < 

Suppofe you to have fifteen pounds weight of quin- 
ces, you muft have three pounds of fugar, and a gal- 
Ion of water, all of which you manage as follows 

1. Pare the quinces and cut them imall, after hair- 
ing taken away the cores and kernels.^ P»y' our f a ^ 
lon of water a-boiling, then put them in, and le- them 
boil there, till reduced almoft to a pulp. JJJ* ™ 
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through a cloth, and fqueeze it well into a bowl. When 
done, fet it on the fire in the preferring pan, with four 
pounds of fugar, and boil it gently, till taking fom« 
with the /kimmer, and letting it fall on a plate, it fliali 
nfe up hke a jelly. Then pufli on the fire, and in five 
minutes afterwards the cotignac is done. 

Note. If you put the peel and kernels into a knot, 
£nd boil them m that manner in the water, the jam will 
iooner be red. 

XXVI. Another nuay. 
Pare four pounds of quinces, which cut into bits, and 
put in the preferving pan, with a fufficient quantity of 
water to foften them by boiling gently. Then add 
lour pounds of lump fugar, and continue boiling th« 
whole till it is half done. When this is the cafe, (train 
•II through a calendar, and put it again in the fame pan 
over the fire to boil it to perfeaion, which you know, 
w-nen by ftirring the jam hard, you may fee the bottom 
of the pan quite plain, and entirely uncovered. Then 
it is time to take the pan from the fire, to let it cool and 
pot the marmalade. 

XXVII. Hoiv to make the caramel. 
Boil fome fugar, till it* be almoft in powder ; then, 
for every half-pound of fugar, throw in one ounce of 
fyrupof capillaire, and immediately throw the whole 
into cold water. 

XXVriL To make Raifinet. 

Take any quantity of black grapes, the beft and the 

ripe ft. Fick the grains from the ftalks, throw away 

thefe, and fqueeze the others between your hands, 

and put both the hudds and the juice in the preferving 

pan, to boil on a clear and fmart fire. Neglecl not to 

fiir well this liquor, all the while it is a-boiling, with a 

wooden fpatula, for fear it fhould burn at bottom. When 

you perceive it may have wafted a third, or thereabouts, 

ftrain it through a fheer-cloth, to exprefs well all the 

juice out of the hudds, which laft thi>w away. Put 

your juice again into the pan to boil* and fkim it ftirring 

as before with the fpatula, efpecially towards the end 

when it begins to thicken, To know when it is done, 

put 
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put feme on t plate, and if, by cooling it becomes Mid, 
it is a fign hi* quite fufficiently done. Then is the time 
to take it off from the fire, and let it cool, after which 
you pot it into ftone jars. 

XXIX. Topreferve quinces in red. 

1 Chufe the moft even quinces not ftoney, and vul- 
earl'y called female quinces. Cut them into four, or 
eight quarters as you like belt, then pare and core 
them. If vou meet any (tones in the quarters cut them 
off too. In proportion as you prepare them thus, 
throw them into cold water. Save the peels and cores ; 
and, mixing among them, when all your fruits art 
prepared, fuch of them as are fmall, crooked, and 
otherwife ill formed, and unfit to go along with the 
others, boil all in a fufficient quantity of water to make 
a ftrong decoaion, which pafs when done, and ftrain 
through a ftrong cloth into a pan. 

2. In this decoftion, put your other quarters, and 
boil them in the preferving pan. When fufficiently 
done, put as many pounds of fugar as you had fruit, 
or three quarters of a pound at leaft. Boil this gently, 
and in a fhort time the quinces will become moft beau- 
tifully red. When you fee they are come to perfection, 
take them off the fire, and pot them ; but do not cover 
them for a day, or two, after. 

XXX. To da the fame in -white. 
1. To do the fame preferve in white, you muft rot 
make the decoaion of the parings. On the contrary 
when the fruit is pared and prepared a. before men- 
tioned, you muft throw it into bo. ling w. ? r.««J*m 
let it continue to boil on the fire, all <f**°fl £"• 
then, take it out with the fkimmer, and put it a-drain- 

"S ^tileTey are thus a-draining, make a fyrup , 
and! wh n this { fkimmed fc clarified P^j^P"^/ 
fhri in it boiling. Ten minutes after, or thereabout, 
take the pan from the fire, and let all rtj it £%*£ 
fqueeze on it the juice of a lemon to whiten theses 
aid, fetting them Again on the fire, finifli *™ $*<& 
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XXXI. TV preferw Rouflelet, Mufcadine, and ether 

forts of fears. 
^ i. Chufe Rouffelet-pears, which fhould be neither too 
ripe nor too green ; which pare very neatly, and boil 
in water till properly done. Before boiling them, ob- 
ferve to ftiike them to the heart from the head, with 
the point of a knife. When properly done in the boil- 
ing water, take them out with the fkimmer, and throw 
them into frefh water. 

2. Make next a fyrup, with as many pounds of fugar 
as you have pears, in which you put thefe and boil them 
five or fix minutes at firft, then take them from the ike, 
and let them reft a while to throw out their fuperfluous 
moiftnefs, and take the fugar. When that is done, fet 
them again on the fire, to compleat them quickly. 

Note. By doing as above, you will have a liquid pre* 
ferve of pears ; but if you want to have them dry, fol- 
low the directions given in Art. xxiii. with refpe&to 
apricots. 

XXXII. A prefers e of green almonds. 

1. Prepare a lye of pearl afhes, in which warn your 
almonds to rub their down off. Warn them next in 
another common clean water, whence throw them into 
boiling watery in which they are to boil till foftened, fo 
as however, not to open them felves, and which you 
try now and then, by thrufting a pin or a fine fkewer 
in fomeof them. When done enough, fkim them out 
from this water, and throw them into cold, then fet them 
a-draining in afieve. 

2. Now make a fyrup, and throw your almonds in 
while boiling. They will immediately recover their 
green ; then finim them as expeditioufty as you can, 
for fear they fhould turn black. — If you want to keep 
them, you muft put pound for pound of fruit and fu- 
gar. 

XXXIII. To make the fame into a compote. 
To make a compote of almonds, you muft, after hav- 
ing foftened them by boiling in water, put no more 
than five or fix ounces of fugar to every pound of frait. 
Then boil the fyrup into, a pretty ftrong confifteace, 

becaufe 
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bccaufc it liquifies fufficicntly afterwards by the moift- 
ncfs which the fruit returns. 

XXX IV. To make dry portable cherries. 
Prepare four pounds of fine Kentijh cherries, by de- 
priving them both of their flones and tails. Then have 
one pound, or one pound and a quarter at moft, of fug- 
ar, which put a-diffolving on the fire m a point of wa- 
re '. When this begins to boil, throw your cherries 
ouickly in, and make them boil thus in the fugar about 
one quarier of an hour, or till the fyrup begins to 
thicken. When they are fufiiciently done, take all oft 
from the fire, and let cool, after which put them a- 
drainingin a fieve ; then, putting three or four of them 
one in another, range them on flates, and powder, 
through a fieve, fome fugar v all over them, and place 
them in the itove, or, for want of this convemency, in a 
baker's oven, after the bread has been taken out. No 
fooner they are dry on this fide, but you muft turn 
them all on the other, and powder them over with fugar 
as you did before ; dry them alfo in the fame manner, 
and box them when cold, to keep for ufe. 

Note. Plumbs may be done in the fame manner. This 
fortofpreferve is very agreeable, and may be carried 
any where. Few perfons are acquainted with the me- 
thod of making it. 

XXXV. The prefers of orange-flowers, whether in looft 
leaves, or in buds, or even in grapes or bunches. 
Have four or five pounds of orange-flowers ; and 
that you may lofe nothing, but on the contrary, make 
the beft you can of them, put them in alembic with jtwo 
gallons of water. Lute well the veiTels and diftil a- 
bout two quarts of good water. Stop ^ B * bc J^ 
lation, let the veilel cool ; and, unlutmg therr . P« tte 
orange-flowers a-draining on a fieve When done, 
throw them afterwards in cold water fqueezmg over 

them the juice of a fa.ll \™^ Z t t ihemTn 
take them out again from this water, ana P u 

. vtry lights «-£tfiS? ZS tn 
warm, for them to tafce tne lu^* f hi 

have become quite cold, <k;m *< ^"^ JJS 
fyrup, *nd fct them a-draining in a fieve P ucea After 
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After they are well drained, boil that fyrup f 0r fi» . 
fix minutes, then let it cool again, till only lukewar^ 
and then put your flowers a-foaking again for twe**' 
fourhours in lt . On the next day fkim. them off SI" 
and repeat the fame operation over again exafflf 
you did the day before. At laft Ikim fhen, ouf. 
more/rom thefogar, and- put thm a drai L for h! 
laflnme, after which fcatter them on tin fc«u LZ 
or fmall boards, and having powdered Lm over w kh 
f«g>r,put thema-drying in an oven; when dr7o n tS 

£t*3 .S r the ,°t r ' ni r ^ ^ w 

gain , tih afl , s cone, and lit to put in boxes. 

„ rp XXX . VI; A m *™*l*d* of orange flowers. 

1 . 1 o make a marmalade, or jam, with the fame forts 
a flowers take one pound of them, which warn and 

them a few ftrokes of the pzMe only to bruifc them a 
little, not to ™<h them quite, and to whiten them 
fqueeze the juice of a lemon over them. 

2. Now clarify three pounds of royal fugar; and, 
when come to a proper fyrup, throw in vour pounds 
crange-flowers, which boil in five or fix' minutes, and 
let cool. When cold, flir all well with a fpatula, in 
order to mix well, and equally, the flowers along with 
the fyrup, then put the jam into pots ; and, having kft 
them twenty-four hours uncovered, paoer them over 
as ufual. 

Ncte. They who have no alembic, being deprived of 
the opportunity of having orange-flower water, mull: 
boil their flowers in a large quantity of water in the 
preferring pan, and when done, change thefe flowers 
immediately into cold, or iome other boiling water. 
Thefe flowers will aflume a greater whitenefs if you 
fqueeze the juice of a lemon into this fecond water. 
Then drain it, and proceed for the reil as directed la- 
the preceding article. 

XXXVI f. 71? make an apricot, or peach, jam, 

I. Chufe the ripeft. apricots, which clean of all hard 

knobs, fpots, and rotten parts. Cut them in fmali 

bits in. a prefcrving pan, which yo-u have previously 

weighed* if. you have put four poands of apricots in 

it, 
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it, reduce them by boiling over a gentle fire to two 
pounds only, which you mult find out by weighing 
pan and fruit together, now. and then till you find your 
right weight. When this is the cafe, put among your 
apricots thus reduced to one half, two pounds of 
lump fugar, pulverifed, and mix all well for the fpace 
of five minutes over the fire, then take all off, let it cool, 
and pot. 

2. This fame compofuion, you may, if you will, 
put into pafte on ilates, or in tin moulds. There is not 
more exquifite eating. You may alfo, with two or 
three roatfed, or baked, apples, mix a couple of fpoon- 
fuls of this marmalade, and make excefiive nice tarts 
with it, or again with pears baked under aihes, nothing 
can be more delicate. 

XXXVIII. An apricot jam, after the French ^ivay. 

1. Chufe fuch ripe apricots as are fit to eat. Peel 
their fkin off very neatly, and give them a bubble or 
two in boiling water, fo as not to have them diffolve 
however in the water, and put them a-draining. When 
done, mafli them through a fieve, and let them reft a 
certain time to evaporate their fuperfluous moiftnefs. 

2. While this is doing, make a fyrup with as many 
pounds of fugar as you have fruit, and take it off from 
the fire; when the fyrup is cooled, put your fruit in, 
which ftir well with a fpatula, then put all again on the 
fire for ten minutes in order to make the fruit take we 11 
the fugar. When the jam is well done, fine and tran- 
fparent, you pot it. 

XXXIX. To make rafpherry, currants, and cherry jam. 

All thefe fruits mult be fqueezed through a fieve, 
then clarify the fugar, and throw in the juice, which 
you bring to perfection afterwards as dircclcd in the lafl 
receipt. 

Thefe jams may alfo be made into parte ; and, if you 
require to have them clearer, more pelluciHous, and 
fofceptibjc of drying quicker, you may put a quarter of 
a pound more fugar, than the prefcription, to every 
one pound of fruit ; but it muft be cenfefled that the 
Pafte willfo much lefs have the flavour of Aejrnit. 
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XL. To make a good currant jelly. 

Have four pounds of currants after picking. Then, 
diffolve in water four pounds of loaf fugar, which make 
into a pretty flrong fyrup. Now, put the currants in, 
and boil fo hard as to have them all over covered with 
the bubbles. Six minutes after fuch boiling, take the 
pan off from the fire, and pour the contents in a fieve 
to drain off ail the liquid. Put this liquor again in the 
pan ard boil it, till taking a drop with the fkirnmcr, 
and pouring it on a plate, it congeals as it cools. Then 
it is fit to pot. 

They who want to (pare the fugar, and have a great 
deal of jelly at a fmaller expence, may employ four 
pounds only of fugar to fix of currants, after picking, 
and proceed as above. They mud however obferve to 
do the jelly rather more than in the preceding cafe, 
when the fruit and the fugar are put pound for pound. 

XLI. To make a verjus jelly. 
Take ripe verjus which pick from its italk. Put it 
in a pan with a couple of glafles of water. Let it boil for 
two or three minutes, and when deadened, throw it in 
the fieve to drain. Then put the juice on the fire with 
the fugar, and boil it into a jelly, to pot it afterwards. 

X L 1 1 . To make an apple jelly . 

i. Cut in fmall bits a dozen of gold rennets, and put 
them in the preferving pan, with three or four quarts 
of water, which boil to the reduction of one half. 
Throw all in a cloth to drain it through, and draw all 
the juice from the apples. Then, to this, put four 
pounds of fugar which boil to a jelly. 

x. To give a pointe to that jelly, you may add the 
juice of one lemon, and even the rafping of one half of 
its rind. 

XLI II. To make the conferee of orange -flowers. 

Take one quarter of a pound of orange flower-leaves 
well picked, which chop as fmall as you can, and wet 
over by fqueezing the juice of a lemon. Jn the mean 
while clarify, and make into a ftrong fyrup, two pounds 
of fugar, then take it off the fire and let it reft . wbne. 
Soml time after, ftir it all round, and m the middle, 
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r/ith a fpoon ; and having thrown in your orange 
flower, prepared as before direded, mix all well wit a 
the fame fpoon and put part of this compofition ino 
paper moulds, or cafes, and form the reft into drops, or 
lozenges, on meets of paper. 

XLIV. A conferee of violets. 
found in a mortar one quarter of a pound of violets 
well cieanfed and picked, which, while you are a 
pounding, you muft wet with a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water. When it is thus wetted and pounded 
"Strain it through a flannel cloth ; then having melted 
and clarified two pounds of fugar into a. ftrong fyrup, 
take it off the fire, let it reft and pour in afterwards 
what you have expreffed from the pounded violets, 
fUrring all well together with the fpoon, and proceed, 
in every other refpecl for the reft as dired^d in the 
precedent anicle. 

XLV. A conferee nuitb rafpings of Portugal oranges and 
lemons, conjointly orfeparately. 
Put your rafpings "to dry in a plate whether filyer 
or china, it does not fignify. Prepare feme fugar in- 
to a fvrup not quite fo ftrong as recommended in the 
two laft receipts. Take this from the lire, a*d fur 
« with a fpoon, both round the pan and in the mid-- 
die; then throw in your rafpings of lemon cr orange, 
or even both together; and, having llirred all well, put 
it in the moulds and make your drops. 

XLVI. To make almmits a-!a- praline. 
Make a ftrong fyrup with one pound, or one pound 
and a quarter of fugar. Then throw in two pounds of 
almonds, which ftit well with a fratula, for fear they 
Should (tick to the pam Therefore ftir them we.l till 
they have confomed all the fugar ; then p.ace them oyr 
a fmail fire to difibl* all the little knobs of congea.cd 
fvrup which remain about the pan and fhr it till there 
is none left, and all mould abfolutelv ftick to the 
almonds. Have a great care that they &o^ tura 
into oil, and take notice when they pop, be cauie u 
is a fign they are done. Take the pan from the fire, 
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and cover them with a cloth ; and, when cold, put theia 
in box'*s. 

XL VII. ' Tonvhiien cherries, currants, faff berries, gratis 
ftravoberries and other fuch line fruits. 
Beat one, or two, whites of eggs vviin orange flower- 
water, then deep your fruit in, and roil it afu wards 
in a dim wherein there is lump fuear pulverifed and 
lifted very fine. When it is well covered over with 
fuc;ar, put it on a (beet of paper and fet it in the fun, 
or before a clear fire, and at a certain diftance of it, only 
to dry it. You may thus ice all forts of fruits fufcepti- 
ble of icing. 

XL VII I. T'o make iced maroons. 
Slit the bottom fkin of every one of your chefnuts, 
and loien it at that part without peeling them yet, 
then throw them into boiling water. When you thirtfc 
they have boiled fufficiently take a few of them and 
try whether or rot a pin gets eafily into them by the 
flit you have made. If it do, take 'the maroons from 
the fire, then peel them one after 5 another as expedi- 
tioufly as you can while (till burning hot, and put them 
in a dry 5eve. In the mean while, boil forne new 
water, and when all are peeled, put them all into it, to 
make them throw all their reddilh liquor without put- 
ting them any more over the fire, but only and mcerly 
into the boiling water which vou juft took out, when 
thev have well clear-fed themfelves in this water, take 
them off with a fkimmer and put them in alight thin 
fyrup, in which boil them gently for ten /ninutes, then 
take them off the fire, let them reft fo that they may 
take the fugar, then fkim them out of it and put them 
in a fieve to drain. Now add Tome more clarified 
fugar to your thin fyrup, which boil together to a 
Wronger one : then put your maroons in, one by one, 
let them on the fire again, and boil all till the fvrop 
come3 to be what confectioners call a-la-plumt. Then 
take them off the fire, and let them reft. ^ Some time 
after, take a fpoon and caufe a certain agitation wit* 
it in thefvrup bv ftirring it on one fide of the pan io 
as to caufe a thick and muddy look in the fyrap n® 
farther than the width of your hand. While ^^ 
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Jocks thus, take your maroons gently one by one 
between two forks, and fauce them well in that thick 
part of the fyrup, then put them on a fieve over a 

dim. 

XLIX. To 'make the Royal-maiTcpins. 

1. Take one po»nd of fvveet almonds which throw 
in a bowl filled with boiling hot-water, to help the 
peeling of them. In proportion as you peel them, 
throw them into another bowl filled with cold water. 
Then drain them, and pound them in a mortar, water- 
ing them at the fame time fo as to make them into a 
kind of pafte. Now put in the preferving pan one 
pound of fugar with a fufHcient quantity of water to 
diflblve it. °Bcil it to a-la plume, and then take it from 
the fire to dilute your pafte into it. Set the pan again 
on the fire, and turn your pafte over and over till it 
quits the. pan freely without any adhefion at all. When, 
palling your hand on the pafte, you fee it fmoothening 
without flicking to. your fingers, it is a proof that it 
i^ done. Now take it from the fire, and drefs it 
with your fpatula on fmall boards covered with fugar, 
in the form of fmall oblong cakes of what fize you 

like.. 

2. When the pafte is all employed and drefTed in 
that form let it grow quite cold. Then take every 
one cake one after another fmgly, and give each of 
them by itfelf half a dozen of ftrokes of the peflle in 
a mortar to render that parte more delicate, adding 
alfo as you pound it thus, half the white of an egg 
or a whole one if requifue, per pound or pound, and 
a half, of pafte. You may likewife, if you chufe, in- 
troduce in the pafte, while you pound it, a little orange 
or lemon peel preferved. Then you roll it again in 
the pulverifed fugar, and drefs it again on the lame 
boards as before either in oblong cakes, or in round 
rings. When done take and deep it in whiter of eggs 
beaten with orange flower-water ; and, draining 1C 
well when you take it out, roll it again next in pul- 
verifed fugar, then put it on a meet of paper, * hen 
every one has thus U worked all through th s pro 
cefs/put the feci of. paper, ftft *M*ftffl 
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rtajfepins, in an oven, fo moderately hot asMfiot to *£eft- 
them too much, and give them only a very faint 
colouring. 

3. They who want their majfcpim to tafle of the 
bitter almonds, may introduce one quarter of a pound, 
or even half a pound of bitter almonds among the 
pound of fvveet ones, from the very beginning ana 
for the reft, proceed as directed from the time of 
peeling. 

L. To make Savoy bifcuits. 

1. Separate the whites of four eggs from their yolks.. 
Beat them by themfelves to a very hard froth, at whicfv 
time, you then put the yolks prcvioufiy well diluted, 
and continue beating all well together. Now intro? 
duce half a pound offugar pulverifed, and beat them 
all together again; 

2. When you are ready to drefs you bifcuits, have 
a quarter of a pound of fuperfine flour, which incor- 
porate by beating well, then drefs it on a fheet of 
paper in the form you like beft, either round or ob- 
long, and ice them over with fugar in powder to pre- 
vent their running. Put them in an oven, no hotter than 
for maflepins ; and, after a reasonable time, they will; 
be done. 

LI. To male bitter almond- bifcuits. 
Pound in a mortar three quarters of a pound of 
bitter, and one quarter of iweet, almonds. When 
thus pounded, have eight or nine yolks of eggs which 
beat up and mix with your pafte of almonds, and two 
pounds of pulverifed lump fugar. This pafte mud be 
a good deal harder than that of the Savoy bifcuits.. 
Then, with the end of a knife taking fomeof that pafte, 
you place it in rows on a meet of paper, in what form 
©r fhape you like, and ic« it with pulverifed fugar; 
then put it in the oven as you do the Savoy -bifcuits 

A 

or majjhpins. 

L1I. To make meringues. 
Beat well into a hard froth, four whites of eggs : then 
introduce in them four large table fpoonfuls of/ugar 

into 
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into a fubtile powder, and a tea-fpoonful of orange 
flower- water, with a little muflt and amber prepared, 
put this pafte on a table, and roll it with the rolling 
pin to the thicknefs of a crown piece, or double that 
thicknefs at mod. Cut it in the form and fize you* 
like, bake it halfway, or little more, and take it out. 
Make a drarg icing with the white of an egg, (agar 
pulverifed, and the juice of a lemon, in order to 
whiten that ice which you thicken as a ftrong pap by 
means of the fugar in powder, fleep your pieces of cut 
pafte one by .one, and fet them to dry under the lid of 
the Hove covered with fire, on the top of it. 

LI II. 7 he 1 fame nviih cinnamon, or chocolate. 

The meringues, with chocolate, or cinnamon, are 
made as follows. Pound and fift into fubtile powder 
and diftinctly each by itfelf the cinnamon, and a quan- 
tity of the above defcribed pafte, after a thorough 
drying. Then mix thefe two powders and a discretion-. 
able quantity of fugar together in the fame mortar, by 
means of whites of eggs beaten, continuing to round 
the whole till the pafte be firm and however flexible. 
Nowfpread it with the rolling pin to the thicknek voa. 
like, and cut it in the (hape and form ycu pleafe, then 
bake and ice it as ufual. If ycu will not have your 
meringues too hard, bake them on one fiie only, and 
ice them on the other with orange flower- water and fu- 
gar. When you dry them let it be with the lid of the 
Hove, and take care not to make the fire too ftrong, left 
jt mould blow theke. When properly dryed, the ice 
is as clear and tranfparent as real glafs. 

Note. With the chocolate the fame procefs is to be 
obierved as with, the cinnamon. 

L1V. Another <way *f.%*ii contrived for the fake of cer- 
tain fcr up ulous perfjns. 
For t\e fike of them who, in time of Lent have 
feme fcrupJe to eat meffes wherein their ent rs any thing 
belonging to eggs you may contrive the following meth- 
od of icing; T.ke fome gum adragant, which put in. 
to a ulafs tumfel r with a little common wateirand orange- 
flow ditto. Wuen perfectly diflolved, itraui n through 
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a cloth, and ufe itinftead of whites of eggs for pounding 
your paile in the mortar as above directed. Then for; 
the laft icing, ufe orange flower- water .and fugar, pul-. 
v.erifed as. above* 

LV. To make gitablettes* 
Suppofe you take one quarter of a pound of flour, 
then one ounce and a half of fugar in powder, or two 
ounces at mofr, will be quite fufficient with two or three 
yolks of eggs and one white only, then a little orange 
flower- water, with a very little quantity of m ufe and 
amber prepared. Knead all together, fo as to make a 
ftiff dough with it ; to obtain which you difcretionally 
increafe the quantity of flour .if neceffary. But mould 
it become fo {tiff that you could not manage it to put 
in rings ; then you muft put it in the mortar, and foften 
it with afewftrokes. of the peftle and a little orange 
jRower ; or even mere pump water. Then you fpinit 
in rings ; which, when made, you throw kto boiling 
w?ter and give a bubble or two ; and afterwards, drefv 
it on (beets of paper, and bake it tijl it is dry. and 
brittle, 

LVT. To "wwjfcbifcotins*. 
Boil one pound of fugar- to a fyrup- a-la-flttm^ 
then throw in half, or three quarters of a pound of 
flour. Stir quickly all together to make a dougn, 
after having previously taken the pan off ^*Jf 
fire, then take this pafte out ^ e ^f^r^. 
it on aboard, or table, covered with P^^ d ^ 
Knead it quickly, and pound it next in *™™™* 
the white V a, e gg) a **^«^J^ 
and orange flower-water. When it i* tnus Kiie* 
pounded prettv ftiff, make it into fmall balls of the fi-f 

filled with boiling water, F lr ^^ l ;^^ uil fki* 
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king them out of the paper ; wet a napkin and wring 
it, then fet the fheet of paper on it, foon after they will 
cafiiy come off. 

LVII. To make lemon lozenges. 
Take one, or two, whites of eggs, which beat with 
fome ©range flower-water. Then add as much pul- 
verifed fugar as they will foak up, to make a pretty 
ftiffpaite of it. Introduce alfo the nfpings of lemon 
peels. All being well incorporated, roll it all into imall 
balls of the bignefs of your thumb, which range on a 
&ect of paper and flatten afterwards a little, then put 
themin the oven to bake* 

LVII I. How to preferve orange-peels all the year round, 

but ef pec i ally in the month of May. 

Cut fome oranges in four quarters and peel thofe 

quarters. Then put the peels to foak in water for 

about ten or twelve days ; after which term, dry then* 

between two cloths, and put them in a caldron with a 

fufficient quantity of honey to half cover them.^ Boil 

them thus one minute or two, ftirring them incefl> 

antly. Then take, them off the fire,, and let them reft 

till the next day, when you put them on again, and 

let boil ten minutes «r a quarter of an hour. For 

fix or feven days repeat the fame operation, taking 

great care inceflantly to ftir, turn and re-turn them all 

the while they are on the Sre. On the eighth day 

change the honev, and in the frefh honey boil them 

as long as it would take you to repeat : your creed then 

pot them with that new honey in which they boiled laft, 

and keen them for life after ^™Z f*'* ( °™ ™*: 
mon, cloves and white ginger, mixed and both reduced 

into fubtile powder., 

Ll X. To make a pafie with whatever fruit >it maybe. 
Take whatever quantity you pleafe of any fruit, 

whTchttf and boil le II H ^^*2S 
through a fieve, or a flannel. Now *"&»"" P , 
of that pafte of fruit, and ten more of fugar P»lv« 
Iftd. Mix firft five pounds offugawnh«n pounds 

•f fruit, and put it a-domg on the foe, the- ^o-r 
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more pounds of your fugar. When done, put with 
a fpoon (on iron plates previoufly powdered with fome 
of the pounds of fugar which were lefi) fome of that 
pafte from diitance to Pittance. Set thefe to dry on 
a chafFeridifti, in the fun, or in the open air, turning 
and re-turning them often, and pondering thtm morn- 
ing and evening with fug^r. Whtn thefe little caket 
are perfectly dry, put them in Dutch deal boxes and 
in white papers, that they may not touch each other. 

Note. In the fame manner you may make the con- 
ferve of rofes, buglos, burrage, t2V. even red cur* 
rants o 

LX. The Genoa pafir. 

Take equal quantities of quinces and odo'ring ap- 
ple's pulp. The pulp is prepared thus : peel thefe 
fruits, and clear them of their kernels. Then pound 
them in a mortar with rofe water, and drain them 
through a fiev-e. Put the pafie on the Ere to dry by 
degrees, Itirriogit all the while with a wooden fpatu^ 
la. Then add as much fugar in powder as you have 
pulp, and go on in doing it, till it has acquired the 
confidence of a pafte. 

LXI. Quinces-jam, and other fruit i. 
Boil, in a fufiicient quantity of water, both the flefii 
and the peelings of your fruits to perfect foftnefs. 
*Fhen let the decoction clarify in the fun, before the 
£re, or by refidence. When fettled, decant it and 
adding to the liquor the proper quantity of fugar, 
boil it to a jelly. 

LXII. Genoa Btfadts.. 
Take four ounces of fugar in powder, one pound 
<pf flour, a little coriander and anifefeeds in powder, 
which mix with four eggs and as much lufcwarm 
water as needs to make a dou h of the who>. B &* 
it in the oven ; and, when baked, cut it m five or fax 
fliccs which you bake again. 

I. XI IT. The Queen's cakes or bifcuits. 
Take twelve ounces o* flour, one pounrf of fcfC fugar 
-~La~ « n A t W£ lve eges, from which take out three 

yolks, 



I atce tweive uuh^o v> *»v,». , - - , 

in powder, and twelve eggs, from vw 
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yolks, with a difcretionable quantity of coriander and 
anifefeeds. Beat, and mix vve'il all together, till it comes 
to a thick but running pafte. Some add yeft to make 
it lighter and rife higher. Divide this pafte into fe~ 
veral paper cafes, or tin ones, of the width of two 
fingers and twice as long, which put in an oven to bake : 
but take care that it be not too warm. 

LXIV. Macaroons, 
Pound well one pound of fweet almonds, moiftening 
them with rofe-water. Introduce one pound of fugar 
and beat all well in a foft pafte, which you put round 
a diih and half bake in a luke-warm oven* When 
the pafte is half done, cut it in fmall round pieces, 
and having ranged them on a fheet of paper, finiih 
baking them. 

L X V. A method of making takes exceeding fine. 
Take two whites of eggs, which beat well to a froth 
after having taken away their germen. Add one 
quarter of a pound of the fineft flour, and as much 
lugar in powder. Beat all well and add a little brandy 
to it and coriander-feed in powder. All being well 
mixed fpread the pafte in a fheet of paper, glaze it 
over with fugar in powder, and put it to bake. 

LXVT. Another particular method of making cakes. 
Warn and clean well a dozen of eggs and wipe them 
thoroughly dry. Then break them and take their 
whites only, which beat in a mortar a ] ong with their 
(hells till thefe latter be perfe&fy diffolved. Now acfd 
fugar and flour, though no* fo much flour as fugar. 
When all is well mixed', fpread the pafte, which ought 
to be a little firm, on a flieet of paper ; and, after hav- 
ing glazed it, bake it in a flow oven. 

LXVT I. A cream made without fire. 
Take one quart of double cream, in which, put four 
euncesof fugar pulverifed fine, and the quantity oi one 
thimbleful, or two, of ruimet. Stir all round together 
to mix it more equally and make it take the better. 
If the runnet be good tha cream will take m one^ hour. 
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When you are ready to ferve it on the table, rafp fome 
fugar over it* and fpill on it a^do&en drops of orange 
flower- water. 

LXVIII. A cream nuhich cuts as a rice-pudding. 

Beat in a difti two whites of eggs and one yolk, in 
which, while you beat, introduce by degrees, ont 
quarter of a pound of fug^r in proportion as it mflts, 
snd a pap-fpoonful of rofc water. When that is com* 
yleated, pour in the difU, and ftir T a quart of milk and 
cream mixed half and half, thenfetit gently on warm 
cinders to take without boiling nor diilurbing it any 
snore. In one hours-time it generally is fofEciently 
taken. Then you colour it in paffing a red hot (hovel 
over \ti It is to be (ttvad cold, after having rafped 
form; fugar on it. 

LXl X. To m^h an exceeding g^d b-rihd cream. 

Take cream or good rev/ milk from the cow whid* 
boil with a crumof Male bread rafped very fine, and a 
little frefh butter. As faon ?s it begins to quake, f!i.r 
it continually with a fpoon ; and, having diluted fome 
yolks of eggs, ftrairi* them through a cloth. Put as 
much fait and fugar in your cream as you think it may 
require. And, when it boils and begins to rife pour 
the yolks of eggs ia, never ceafing to ftir it in order 
to prevent its rifin.g fo Ur as to run over. As foon as 
you C e it begins to render the butter take it out o/ 
the fire; and, to ferve ivglaise : u over wkh fugar irj 
powder* 

LXX. To make wipped cream. 
Take one quart of good J#eet cream, in which add 
one, or two, fpoonfuls of orange flower-water and a 
quarter of a pound of fugar pulverifed very fine. 
Wipe it with a handful of fine white and dry willow 
twigs tied together oa purpofc. In proportion as it 
comes to a froth take it and put it in a bowl, or dilhei,- 
to ferve it on the table. hX XL Jmhsr 
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L X X 1 . Azotherfort rfa cream. 
Pee! and pound as much *s pofliMe, a dozen and 
a half of bitter almonds, wetting and diluting th«-m 
at the fame time with a little milk : then (train them 
through a flmnel and put the produ'a of that fquees- 
ing among three half pints of pood new mi^k from the 
cow, with one quarter of tapoird of fugar, and a few 
fpoonfuls of orange ■ -flower- water. Stir all well to- 
gether; and, having male it -uke warm on the fire, 
put a little httthet in it, and mix all well. Then fill 
as man/' foop plates with it as you have gu&h, and 
put them on warm afhes only, covered with another 
plat**, which you now ard the" ufe to take up in of- 
cVr to fu? the moiflnefs which rifes. When the crearii 
is concealed .-take it from off the fire and "ferve it. 

This cream is that Which is called by the name of 
(ream Mane manger, or cuftard, like. It may keep very 
well for two days, after it is done. 



§. II. Of Summer Compottes, tfr'ftcwed fruits, 

LXX1 1. The rafpherries compotte. 
Boil half a pound of fugar into a fyrup \o a la plumt 
decree, in which throw one pound of rafpb?»rr;es well 
pi ked, clean and whole. Take the pan off from th# 
fire, and let ail reft. A little while after, fhake the 
pan gently in which the fruit is, and ftir it a little, 
then fet it again on the fire to boil five minutes; after 
• which, take it off again and let it cool before fenring. 
Forget not to (kirn the fruit weir when sn the pan. 
Currents admit of the very fame preparation, and by 
the fame procefs. 

LXXIII, The apricots-compoite. 

Make a lye with pearl afhes ; and, when that lye 
ftnirhave boiled five, or fix, minutes, put in about a 
quart of green apricots, which you ftir in gently with 
thefkimmer; then take them cut and throw them in- 
to cold water. Ciean them well one by one of all 
their down, and throw them, as you go on, inta 
mother cold water. Then boil foma water in a pre- 
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ferving pan, and put them in to blanch, till you can 
thruft a pin into themeafiiy. Whtn this is the cafe 
pour them all in a fieve and let them drain. Then 
clarify a pint of fyrup ; and, when it boils, put in the 
apricots and boil them gently in that fugar for ten 
minutes or thereabouts. Then take them out, Mr and 
flum them ; let cool and {erve. 

LXXIV. Jnether way of doing the fame. 
Put what quantity you like of apricots in a napkift 
with a handful of fait, and ihake them backwards and 
forwards length ways, moiftening them now and then 
with a drop or two of vinegar. By thefe means you 
take off the down much fooner from them. Then warn 
them in cold water : boil them afterwards to foftnefs, 
then fkim the m out from that water into cold. When 
they have been there a little while, pour them all into 
a fieve to drain ; then put them in fugar in which 
they are to boil till they turn green. When they are 
iuch, finifti them quickly, take them cut, and ferve. 

LXXV. To do the fame fruit* as well as peaches, 

when ripe. 
You may peel them if you like, though they taftc 
more of the fruit when they are not peeled. Stonfc 
them, and having fplitted them, take the kernels away 
from theflones. Now, boil into a fyrup half a pound 
of fugar, more or lefs, according to the quantity of 
fruit you have to ftew. When the fyrup is ready 
throw in the fruit and the kernels all iogether; boil 
all about one quarter of an hour, then take the pan 
from off the fire, fhaking it gently to gather the fkum 
toother Take this out with a card and let your 
2 ft a while to throw off their water. When 
you adge they may have done^it, fit them again on 
the fit* to boil eight or ten minutes onger ; and, if 
there be any more fkum, take it oft again, and the 
compottt is done. 

LXXVI. To make a cempotte of the fame fruits as *bo<ve> 

and even plums, broiled. 

Take any quantity of either f-^ygjf 
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epricots : broil them on all fides over a chaffing-difh 
of bright and live coals. Peel them next as fait as you 
can, and put them on a filver plate with one handful or 
two of (agar pulverifed, and fufficieBt water only to 
help melting the fugar. Set them next on the fire and 
boil them one minute or two, then take them out and 
let cool. When you are ready to krve them, fqueeze 
the juice of a lemon, or orange, over them. 

LXXVIT. To makeacomipottevfpeTdYigon-pIums. 

Take off the fkin of about' two pounds of ' perdrigon 
plums, which throw in the mean while into cold water, 
then ftrain it out and put into boiling one for about 
two or three minutes only after which having taken 
them out of this water and drained, you range thtm 
in three quarters of a pound of fugar boiled into a 
pretty ftrong fyrup. When they mall have boiled 
eight or ten minutes in it, fkim them, let them cool 
and ferve. 

Note. The lit ~de-<verd-$wm* are made in the fame 
wav. Whenever a plum is not ripe enough you may 
let it do a little longer in the water in which they are 
boiled previous to the fyrup, taking care however they 
Ihould not come to mafn in it. 

LXXVI1I. The fame for mirabelles, purple and black 
damafk, Sainte- Catherine and ether plums. 
Take any quantity of the above-mentioned plums, 
we fuppofe two pounds. Pais them in the boiling 
water without peeling them, efpecially the mtrabelles, 
then put them in a fyrup of half a pound of tugar, 
and finifh them like the perdrigons. 

LXX1X. Compottes o/verjus in grain. 
Take a pound or two otverjus in grain and the fined 
you can find; (lone it carefully with the point of a 
tooth-pick, and throw it in the me^n while into cold 
water. When all is done, take it out with a Jam- 
mer, and put it into boiling water Then tab " ouj 
from the fire, and let it cool. Skim it out again an. 
put it it. a fyrup of one pound of fugar, in which 
boil itgcatlj over a flow fire ; and when <£**«< 
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begins to turn green, finim it quickly like the other 
compottes, but take great care not to do the fyrup tot 

much. 

LXXX. Compottes of peeled verjus. 

Take the fkin and the flones out of two pounds of 
<vcrjus, and put it in a bowl, in proportion as you do 
it. Then clarify one pound of fu gar, which boil in- 
to a fyrup to a-la+pluxne degree, and put in the peeled 
njerjus which you boil alfo till you find it fufficiently 
<8one. Take care not to do it too much in fyrup for 
fear it fhould turn black. 

Note. Mujcadine grapes may be done juflin the fame 
manner. 

LXXXI. The tompottes of pears called mufcat, the frfi 

and mcfi early. 

Peel two pounds of thofe pears, fcrape their taiU, 
and cut off the end of them. In proportion as you 
prepare them, throw them into cold water. Wl en 
done, take them out and drain them. Then put them 
in boiling water, and, when they are foftened and 
almoft done, take them out of that water to put 
them into cold again. When they have been there 
z while, take them out to drain, and put them af- 
terwards in one pound of fugar boiling, wherein 
leave them till the fyrup be almofl compleated : then 
remove the pan from the fire, ffir and fkim them. Add 
the juice of half a lemon; then let cool and ferve 

1 C y ou prepare in the fame manner the forts of pears 
called Roufelet, Martin fee, Jargonelle, and Blanquetteu 
But as they are larger than the mufcat. you may blanch 
fhein that I to fay boil them in water, before peeling. 
X' for the reft, there is no fort of difference 10 the 
procefs of making compottes of them. 
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I XXXI I. The compotte of the largeft forts of pears, fuch as' 
Beurre, Meffire-jean, Bergamotte, Vertelongue, 
Bzidery, Mouille-bouche, Amadotte, Doubkfleur, 
Bon-chretien-d'hyver, Franc-real, &c. &c. 
Boil in water any quantity of the above-mentioned 
pears, till they are done. Then peel them, core them, 
and throw them into cold water. Now melt a quan- 
tity of fugar proportionable to that of your pears, in 
which you put them and boil to a fyrup, as for the 
other forts of compottes. When done, take them from 
the fire, and fkim them well. Squeeze over the juice 
of half a lemon, and ferve them either warm or coid, 
as you like. 

LXXXT1T. J compotte of pears a-la-braife. 
You may put a-la-braife all forts of pears, especially 
of the large fize above-mentioned. To do this you 
proceed as follows. Broil your pears over a chaffing- 
difh of bright and live coals: and, when fufHciently 
done, place them a moment on the naked coals, that 
you may peel them the more eafy and to colour them* 
Then peel and core them, and put them in a weak 
fyrup, in which boil them a little while but not too 
much. 

LXXXIV. A coinpotte of quinces. 
The quinces are pr-pared in the fame manner when 
A-la-braife. The white quinces are belt boiled^ in wa- 
ter firft, before being put into the fyrup, which is made 
with the fame quantity of fugar as for pears. 

LXXXV. Comtottecf apples, PcrtugucffafcoK. 
Cut a fewappWby the mid'dle into two halves and 
core them. Then put them on a filver plate with fugar 
under and over them. Set this plate on the ftove with 
fire underneath, (and cover it with fuch a lid as can 
admit, by means of a rim raifed round it at tnetop.) 
of fome lighted charcoals put on it. Let the a PP ies do 
thus between theft two fires till the fugar turns a I 
brown and in caramel, without however being burnt. 
Such compottes are ferved hot. 
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LXXXVI. A jelly -cotnpotte of apples. 
Cut into quarters, pare and core, a few golden pip- 
pins, and throw them into cold water. In the mean 
while chop Eve or fix more apples to pieces, and boil 
them with the parings of the others in two quarts of 
water. Then flrain all through a flannel ; and, in that 
liquor put one pound and a quarter of fugar* then fet 
it on the fire with the quarters of pippins which you 
11 •(! prepared. Boil them thus gently for fear they 
fhould rrmfh. When done, take the pan from off the 
fire, and take the quarters out of the fyrup, one by 
one, and range them in- order on a ciifli. Then fet 
your fyrup again on the fire and boil it till it comes 
into a jelly, when cold you take it and lay it on your 
apples which you thus cover with it. This compotte 
jiiay keep for five or fix days. 

LXXXVII. A compotte of apples a-la-bouillonae. 

Cut a few appks into two halves and core them* 
Range them in the pan, and for the quantity of kx or 
eight apples, put one pint of water and a quarter of a 
pound of fugar. Cover them over and fet them on 
the fire to boil ; then when the liquor is almoft all 
wailed, drefs them bn a dim and ferve them. 

The compottes of cafoil apples are made in the fame- 
way • 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Secrets relative to the art of taking out 
Spots and Stains. 

I. To take off iron- molds from linen. 

PUT boiling water into a bowl and fpread the 
ftained part, or parts, of your linen over it, fo as 
to let it be well penetrated with the fleam of the water. 
Then rub the places with forrel's juice and fait till 
they are perfectly and thoroughly foaked with it. 
Such linen wafhed afterwards in the lye of wood-afhes, 
will be found to return intirely free from the iron 
mold fpots it had before. 

JI. To take off carriage-wheel' s greafe from clothes. 

Rub the place with butter. Then with blotting pa- 
per and a hot iron, or a bit of red hot charcoals in a 
lilver fpoon, you may take all off as you would a drop 
of wax or tallow on a cloth. 

III. Again/1 pif -fpots. 
Boil fome chamberlye and waffl the place with it. 
Then rinfe it with clear water. 

IV. To take off all forts, of fpots from cloth of whatever 

colour it may be. 
Take half a pound of crude honey, the yolk of a 
new laid egg, and the bulk of a nut of ammoniac fait. 
Mix all well together, and put fome on the fpots 
which happen to be on either fiik or cloth. After hav- 
ing left it "there a while, warn the place with clean wa- • 
ter, and the fpot will difappear. 

V. A general receipt againft all for U effpeis, upon even 

fort cf fluff. 
A water impregnated with alkaline fait, black reap 
and bullock's gall, takes off extremely well the greafy i 
fpots from any cloth or fi* fluff. VI. Ag***fi ' 
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VI. Agalnfl oil-fpots. 
Take a piece of white foap which you fhave very 
fine and put in a quart bottle with a wide mouth 
and neck, half filled with lye. Add to this the bulk 
of a nut of ammoniac fait, two yolks of eggs, cab- 
bage-}uicc amd bullock's gall a difcretionable quantity, 
and in ftiGPt, one ounce of fait of tartar in fubtile 
powder firced.. Stop the bottle well, fnake it and ex- 
pofe it to a fouth fun for four days. After that 
time, if you pour off that liquor on any oil fpot and 
rub it well with it in and outfide, then let it dry, 
and warn it again with clear water, or again with 
the following compofition of foap, that fpot will in- 
tirely difappear. 

YIL Awajbwghalltotakitfffpots* 
Take fuller's earth, or foft foap which mix and in- 
corporate with vine brum, allies, white chalk, alum 
and tartar pounded all together in a mortar and 
lifted through a very line filk fieve. When all i* 
made into a pafte, form your balls with it and let 
them dry in the (hade. To ufe them, rub any fpot- 
ted place with it and warn it afterwards with clear 
water. 

VIII. To fake out pitch and turpentine f pets. 
Rub well the fpot with oil of olive, which fet to dry 
for one day and one night. Then, with warm water 
and the above waiting ball, you will intirely ungreafe: 
the place. 

XX. Jgainft inhfpots, whether on cloth or linen. 
Wet immediately the place with lemon's, or forrePa 
juke, or with white foap diluted in vinegar. 

X. Another more ftmple remedy againft ink when juft- 

J pilled. 
Prejudice always did," and always will, prove fatal 
from the minoteftto the moil: interefting circurm.ance 
^ UK The time which is fpent in lamenting over an 
accident, juft hppened before our own eyes, is but 
too «&& th« only one which could have (Wed *m 

prevented' 
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prevented the dire confequences of it, nay perhaps 
repaired it intireiy without leaving the lead fear behind, 
had we ran inftantly to the remedy. Ink never does 
nor can fpoi! the cloth, ftuff, filk, lace or linen on 
which it is fuiied, unlefsitiies there todrinefs. And 
it is well known, on the other hand, that if you put 
as much water in your ink-horn, as there is ink, you 
make it too pale : if twice. Rill more f o : if three, 
four, five, fix, if twenty if fifty times; then it will 
be fuch indeed that it will be no more ink at all. 
What could a pint of ink do in a quart of milk ? 
a great deal of mifchicf without doubt. But, in 50 or a 
100 gallons nothing at all By parity of reafoning it muft 
be obvious that if on the fineft fitk:, cloth or velvet, 
muilin or lace ruffles, &c. a whole phial of ink fhould 
be fpilled, an undeterminate greater quantity of water 
than there was ink, poured infantry on the place, by 
degrees and not ail at once, muft weaken it to fuch 
a degree as to vvalh it off at la if intireiy. What reafon- 
ing thus once dictated naturally, reiterated experience 
fince proved : therefore, here it is recommended. 
Senfe only and judgment muft be confulted in the 
execution. As for example, if the ink be fpilled on 
a ruffle or apron, &c. while you have it on, let one 
hold the affecled part between his two hands over a 
bafon and rub it while another is pouring gradually 
water from a decanter ; and let a whole pitcherful 
be ufed if neceffafy. If the ruffle, apron, &c. be at 
liberty and notarially worn on, the place dipped in- 
to a bafon filled with water, and there fqueezed and 
dipped in again, may do ; provided you change the 
water in abundance, every two or three fqueezes. # If 
the ink be fpilled on a green carpet table, it may im- 
mediately be taken out with a tea fpoon h , dcxteroufly 
that any water at all ffiaU hardly be wanted afterwards, 
provided it has not laid any time on it, and was only 
that inftant fpilled; as the down of the cloth pre- 
vents the immediate foaking of the ink or anv liquor 
indeed (except oil) through and through But if* 
have kid fomc time, let the time be ever fo one, pro- 
dded it is Oill wet, by pouring a httfc fit* *** 
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water at a time on the place., and gathering it up each 
time with a fpoon, and prefling hard to fqueeze it out 
of the cloth into the fpoon again, you will at lad bring 
it to its natural colour as if no fuch accident had ever 
happened. TSefe few circumftances explained, are 
fufhxient to guide anyone, who has a common fhare 
of good fenfe and undtrilanding, how to aft on this : 
principle in others. 

XI. Againji oil/pots on fatin % and other filk-Jiujfs, even 

on paper. 
If the fpot is freih and jult done, heat on the {hovel 
fome allies from calcined fheep ? s troters, and put fome 
under and upon the place. Then, laying fomething 
heavy upon it, let it remain fo for one night; the next 
morning the fpot ought to be gone : but, if not quite*, 
renew the precept. 

XI T. A preparation of halls againji fpot s. 

Take half a pound of foap, four ounces of clay, and 
one of quick lime. Dilute all with a little water, and 
snake it into pills or fmall balls. With thefe rub the 
fpots, and wafh the place after wards* . 

XIII. For Jim. 

If you rub the fpots which are upon a filkwith fpirlt 
of turpentine, they will difappear : becaufe the volatil- 
ity of that fpirit exhaling into vapour, carries along 
with it the oil of the fpot to which, on account of its 
homogeneous qualitv, it communicates its volatility, by 
penetrating and fubdividing it infinitely. 

XIV. To rejiore gold and Jiher laces to their former 

beauty. 
Mix equal quantities of water, bullock's and jack's 
gall. With this compofition rub your gold or filver 
and you will fee it changing colour direclly. 

XV. To rejiore Turkey carpets to their fir ft bloom. 
Beat the carpet well firli with a rod, till perfectly 
free from duft. Then, if there be any fpot of ink, 
Sake them out with a lemon, or with forrel ; and w*{k i 
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ths place afterwards with clear water. Shake the reft 
of the water off, and let it dry where you rubbed it with 
any. When dry, rub the carpet very hard all over 
with the fmoaking hot crum-of awhite loaf: and, when, 
you find in the evening, the fkies clear and a Hkelyhood 
ofbein^ a fine night, let the carpet be put out for two 
or three iuch nights. 

XVI. To make tape/fries refume their fir ft hrightuifs, when 
their colours havi turmjhtdandfpoiltd. 

Shake and clean well the tapciiry by rubbing it all 
over with white chalk wbkh yu leave on it for ab: 
one day. Next, with a rough hair brufh> get all that 
chalk cut again, and put on frefn, which leave as be- 
fore. Then with the fame rough hair bruih get this 
out alfo, and beat it foundry with a rod, and brufh it 
afterwards with the foft cioth-brufh. This operation 
will reftore a tapeftry to its priitine ftate. 

XYU. To take off all the fpots of wax from velvet of any 

colour , except the crimfn. 
Take the crum of a ftale loaf, and cut a thick fliceout 
of it, which toad, and apply, while burning hot, on the 
fpot of wax; when cooled, renew it till all the wax is 
foaked outof the velvet. 

XVIII. To take the fame off rem filks and camhlet. 

Put on each wax fpot, feme foft foap, and fet in the 
fun till grown warm ; then, by waftung the place with 
clean water, the fpot will difappear. 

XIX. To waff? a gold or fiver, or filk embroidery, on ei- 
ther linen, cr any ftuff whatever, and render it like new. 

Take bulleck's jrall, on and; foap and honey, 

three ounces of each ; and Florentine ornce, about 
the fame quantity in lubtile powder. Pat all in a glafs 
veflel, in which mix it well, into a paffe, and let it be 
expofed for ten days i fun. When you are rear y 

to life it make an infufion of bran, which boil in water 
and ilrain through a clo4 Thenfmearthe work over 
with the above :nbed pafte, in fuch P ;ces 11 vou 
want to clean, sad waftv them afterwarcs vvuh I e taad 
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bran water, renewing this till it receives no more at* 
teration in its colour. Wipe then well the places with 
a white cloth ; and wrap the work in a clean napkin to 
fet it in the fun to dry, after which pafs it through the 
polifhing and luitring prefs, and the work will be as 
knc and bright as when new,. 

XX. To take the fpots off from Jilk and woollen fluff's * 
Take French itarclv, withoucany mixture of indiga 
©r blue whatever, which dilute in a cup with good 
brandy, like a thick pap. Of this parte, put on each 
fpot, and, when dry, rub it off and brum it. If the 
fpot is not quite gone at the fir.it time, renew the ope- 
ration, and it certainly will at the fecond. 

XXI. To colour velvet in red V 
Take four ounces of adragant, and one of Arabkk 
gums, both of which pulverife. Putahis powder in 
clean water, wherein let it diffolve for two or three 
days. After which time, fteep a fponge in the liquor, 
and rub the wrong fide of the velvet. If, after being 
dry, you find it not high-coloured enough, renew it 
and the effect will furprife you. 

XXI f. To revive the colour of a cloth* 
Pour one quart of water on one pound of burnt pot* 
afhes. Tweivehours after decant the water off in ano- 
ther veffel, and put in a handful of dry moth-mullein's 
leaves, with two bullocks galls. Boil all together tiil 
the leaves go to the bottom. Then fet this water for 
a few days in the fun. Then putting in it whatever 
colour yoti want, boil it along with the cloth in that 
lye, and let it thus foak afterwards for fourteen or fif- 
teen days, then the cloth will have refumed its primary 
colour. 

XXI T I. To take the fpot s off from a white cloth. 
Boil two ounces of alum for half an hour, in a pint 
©r a pint and a-haif of water ; then put in a piece of 
white foap, with another pound of alum ; and, havmg 
foaked thus three davs in the cold, you may with it, 
wafhall the fpotsof any white cloth whatever. 
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XXIV. To take off the /pots from crimfon and other 

'velvets. 

1. Takeone pint of lye made of vine-branch afties, 
in which diflblve half an ounce of alam's dregs. When 
fettled, drain it through a cloth ; then take another 
drachm of alum, half a drachm of Spanifti, and as much 
of foft foap; a fcruple of common, and half a drachm of 
ammoniac fahs ; a calf's gall, and a little celandine'* 
juice. All being well mixed, (train and keep it for ufe. 

2. Before ufing, take the quantity you think to have 
need of in a cup, in which put a little Braiil wood and 
hourre d'ecarlatte (or goat's hair from the dyers, dyed 
with madder) to boi! a bubble or two, then ftrain 
through a cloth In that ftate, your preparation will 
be fit to take off all the fpots from crimfon either cloth 
or velvet. 

Note For cloths or velvets of other colours, tinge 
your liquor with bourre, or goat's hair, of the fame co- 
lour. 

XXV. To take off an oil fpot from cloth. 
Take oil of tartar which put on the fpot, then wa(h 
it immediately, firfl: with lukewarm water, then with 
two or three cold waters, and it will be perfectly 
eleanfed. 

XXVI. A compaction of foap to take off all forts of fpots. 

1. Take one pound of Venetian white foap, fix yolks 
of eggs, and half a fpoonful of fait pounded. Incor- 
porate all together with a fufficient quantity of the 
juice from the leaves of white beet. M;.ke this com- 
pofition into fmall cakes, which dry in the made. 

2. To ufe them, wet the place of the cloth where 
the fpot is, with clear water, and rub it over on both 
fides with thefaid foap; then, wafhing it, the fpot will 
difappear. 

XXVII. To take the fpots off from a white fiH or crimfon 

velvet. 
Wet the place well with brandy of three rectifications, 
or with the very belt fpirit of wine, then fmear it over 
with the white of an egg, and fet it to dry in the fun. 

When 
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SECRETS concerning 



When dry> wafh the place with clean water, paSing 
and fqueezirg icbetweenyour fingers ; and, if the fpot 
Is not gone at the firft operation, it will not fail at the 
feeond, therefore renew it again* 
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